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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1924 


No.  43 


Pomplete  Inside  Story  of  Huge  New  York 
Herald^Tribune  Amalgamation 

[insey  As  Seller  to  Reid  Accomplishes  Another  Feat  in  Press  Economics — Price  “In  Excess  of 
$2,000,000,”  Tribune  Publisher  Declares — Throws  Possible  600  Out  of  Employment — 

,  New  York’s  Economic  Situation  Explained 


IANK  MUNSEY,  New  York’s  com¬ 
mittee  of  one  to  eliminate  wasteful 
(spaper  practices,  reports  progress  to 
j.iint  of  accomplishment  as  the  result 
liis  week’s  labors. 

flie  New  York  Herald,  aged  89,  and 
New  York  Tribune,  aged  83,  are  now 
f-lhe  New  York  Herald  and  Tribune 
bder  the  ownership  and  direction  of 
Ogden  M.  Reid,  fourth  in  the  line  of 
bunc  owners  and  editors  since  1841. 
Paris  edition  of  the  Herald,  for 
the  plaything  of  James  Gordon 
lett  the  younger,  also  falls  under 
Reid’s  sway. 

either  party  would  disclose  the 
consideration  involved.  Mr. 
isey  denied  that  he  was  paid  $4,000,- 
as  some  rumors  had  it.  Mr.  Reid 
red  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
“exceeded  $2,000,000.” 
than  four  days  of  intensive  nc- 
fetion  preceded  the  transfer.  Few 
rbers  of  either  paper’s  staff  knew 
was  going  on  until  the  story  was 
lied.  More  or  less  casual  discussion 
pu=.iible  consolidation  between  the 
Id  and  the  Tribune  has  been  in  pro- 
i  since  December,  with  Mr.  Munsey 
|he  position  of  would-be  purchaser, 
line  failing,  the  current  veered  the 
way,  and  in  four  days — between 
^ay  and  Monday — the  Herald  had  be- 
Mr.  Reid’s  property, 
wo  outstanding  causes  contributed  to 
latest  consolidation  of  long-powerful 
e>men  for  the  Republican  voters  of 
York  City,  Mr,  Reid  told  Editor  & 
isher: 

irst— The  rising  cost  of 


newsprint 


lecnnd— High  wages  demanded  by 
lor  unions  and  indications  that  further 
Fea-v>  impend^.  Production  has  been 
down  by  union  labor  to  such  an  ex- 
Md  costs  were  mounting  so  high 
the  death  of  the  Herald  was  fated,  it 
intimated. 

^lore  than  ^  men  and  women  em- 
•  ,  i"  various  departments  of  the 
raid  found  themselves  jobless  Tuesday 
Herald  announced  that  it 
Id  pay  unplaced  employes  two  weeks’ 
ra  salary  and  Mr.  Reid  told  Editor  & 
susHER  that  the  Herald-Tribune 
f'Ki  ”  niany  men  as 

■  le  and  would  pay  those  unavail- 
two  weeks’  salary. 

I  r.  Reid  dwlined  to  enlarge  on  the 

'Hfr*ij**T*'*^*^  Tribune  and 

neraid  Tuesday  morning,  in  answer 

.«:stions. 


will  make  the  best  newspaper  I 
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How  long  were  negotiations  in  pro¬ 
gress  ? 

What  tears,  what  laughs  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  newspaper  upheaval? 

These  and  many  other  questions  were 
asked  and  answered. 

“I  started  negotiations  with  Mr.  Reid 
only  last  Fri^y,”  W.  T.  Dewart, 
treasurer  of  the  Munsey  organization, 
declaretl.  “They  were  completed  Monday 
night  Before  that  we  had  talked  it  back 
and  forth.  Then  the  thought  was  that  the 
Herald  should  purchase  the  Tribune. 

“But  Mr.  Reid  did  the  right  thing  to 
buy  rather  than  sell.  It  had  to  be.  Think 
of  the  family  traditions  involved — Mr. 
Reid’s  father,  his  mother,  and  now  he  has 
a  boy  10  years  old  to  carry  along  the 
property. 

“The  Tribune  will  continue  to  use 
much  of  the  Herald’s  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  for  two  years.  Circulation,  of 
course,  will  jump  overnight,  and  the 
presses  will  be  ne^ed.” 

Downstairs  in  the  business  office  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Sun  in  the  old  Stewart 
Building,  opposite  City  Hall  Park,  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  sat  Tues¬ 
day  morning  close  to  the  desk  of  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  business  manager,  while  he 
carried  out  countless  details  in  connA;tion 
with  the  merger. 

He  summoned  department  heads  to  as¬ 
sign  them  various  duties.  Many  out-of- 
town  employes  had  to  be  notified  that 
their  services  were  no  longer  required. 

Countless  details  covering  the  world 
activities  of  an  aged  newspaper  had  to 
be  considered. 

The  telephone  jangled. 

“Yes.  Mrs.  Reid,”  Friendly  answered. 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  wife  of  the 
editor,  is  advertising  director  of  the 
Tribune,  and  from  the  one-sided  conver¬ 
sation,  it  was  evident  to  the  listener  that 
she  was  already  deep  in  the  advertising 
problems  that  had  arisen  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  consolidation.  Friend¬ 
ly  adjourned  to  the  Tribune  office  to 
help  in  their  solution. 

“The  Tribune  gets  every  contract  tlie 
Herald  has,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  before  he  left.  “This  amalgama¬ 
tion  will  be  entirely  on  a  clean  basis.  No 
transfers  to  the  Sun  will  be  made.  If 
advertisers  wish  to  cancel  contracts,  they 
must  deal  with  the  Tribune. 

“As  for  the  men  and  women  affected.” 


Ordsn  Bald,  editor  of  tho  Mow  York  Horeld-Trlbano.  victor  la  three 'eeneretion  Maw  York 
tattle  for  aupraiiuicy  of  a  praai  Idael;  hit  telaated,  induttrioui  wife,  advertltloB  meT-acar  tf 
the  amaJeamatod  newapapar;  their  oUldren.  Whitelaw,  trad  10,  aad  Eliaabath,  acad  I,  wbo. 
at  their  proud  aad  laniibla  father  said,  "will  naod  joba  aoma  dap.” 


know  how,”  he  said.  “I  have  a  son, 
Whitelaw,  10  years  old,  and  a  daughter. 
Elisabeth,  8,  who  will  be  looking  for  jobs 
some  day.” 

Mr.  Reid  squelched  mention  of  Wall 
Street’s  connection  with  the  consolidation 
with  emphatic  denial.  Congressman 
Ogden  Mills’  association  with  it,  he  said, 
was  only  as  one  of  the  9  directors  of  the 
Tribune. 


In  the  offices  of  the  Herald  and  the 
Tribune,  Editor  &  Pubusher  this  week 
followed  the  intricate  inside  details  of  the 
amalgamation  of  two  newspaper  giants. 

There  were  many  urgent  questions. 

What  was  to  berame  of  the  men  and 
women  affected? 

How  was  the  merger  manipulated? 

Who  expected  the  news? 

Who  did  not? 


-Mr.  Friendly  continued,  “it  is  certain 
that  the  Sun  won’t  need  them  all.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Tribune  won’t  need  them 
all.  The  Tribune  will  undoubtedly  pick 
the  strong  ones.  The  weak  ones  must  go. 

“H.  B.  Fairchild,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Herald,  remains  with  t&  Munsey 
(•rganization  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sun. 

“E.  A.  Sutphen.  advertising  manager 
of  t^  Sun,  is  retained  as  it*  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.” 

“James  _E.  Hasenack,  for  5  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Munsey  organization, 
most  recently  as  circulation  director  of 
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the  Herald  and  the  Sun,  is  retained 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Hasenack  since  Jan.  4.  1MJ4. 

had  built  up  an  e.xclusive  delivery 
system  for  the  Herald,  which  had  declined 
to  ciKiperate  with  the  other  morniiiK  news¬ 
papers  when  they  discontinued  their 
agreement  with  the  American  News 
Company'.  This  service  is  ct)mpletely 
abtdished  by  the  merger,  as  the  Tribune, 
Times,  and  World  have  a  joint  delivery- 
system  in  some  parts  of  the  city  and 
operate  individual  services  in  others.  Mr. 
Hasenack  declined  to  divulge  how  much 
the  Herald's  experiment  liad  cost,  be¬ 
yond  stating  that  it  involved  “a  lot  of 
money.”  The  personnel  of  80  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  department  are  now  out  of 
work. 

"It  was  the  best  morning  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  in  town.”  Mr.  Hasenack  said.  “We 
received  fewer  complaints  from  news 
dealers  and  made  deliveries  better  and 
earlier  than  any  other  service.” 

.•\nother  recent  Herald  innovation,  the 
Sunday  radio  tabloid,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
has  increased  the  Herald's  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  to  225,000  in  recent  weeks,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Tribune. 

Leaving  the  business  office,  alive  with 
excitement  concerned  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  transfer,  the  writer  looked 
into  the  Herald's  editorial  room.  It  was 
quiet,  almost  deserted. 

At  one  end  Keats  Speed,  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald,  now  hack 
at  his  old  post  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun;  Fre<l  .\.  Walker,  publisher  of  the 
Telegram  and  Evening  Mail,  and  William 
Chenery,  managing  editor  of  the  latter 
paper,  conferred  concerning  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  their  editorial  staffs.  Speed 
and  Walker  are  old  hands  at  handling 
Mr.  Munsey's  ctaisolidations,  and  Mr. 
C'henery  came  into  the  organization 
through  the  consolidation  which  elimi¬ 
nated  the  Globe. 


Herald  pUnt  in  early  Bennett  dayi. 
at  S4  Ann  Street. 


HORACE  GREELEY 
1811-1872 

The  trio,  like  the  Fates  of  old.  were 
gathered  at  the  Herald  copy  tlesk.  Be¬ 
fore  them  lay  typewritten  rosters. 
pencil  in  Speed's  hand  marked  off  names 
t)f  men  and  women  who  at  evening  would 
lind  the  blue  envelope  and  three  weeks' 
pay  awaiting  them. 

Dwight  Ferrin,  Herald  city  editor,  sat 
reading  a  hunch  for  a  story  left  for  him  ' 
the  night  before  by  Charles  M.  Lincoln, 
executive  editor.  Perrin  came  to  the  J 
Herald  from  the  city  editor's  desk  of  the  t 
Tribune  two  months  ago.  He  returns  to  t 
the  Herald-Tribune  as  news  editor. 

Indication  that  Munsey  was  building  t 
up  the  Herald  rapidly  is  seen  in  t 
the  report  that  he  spent  more  than  ^ 
?2(X).()(Xf  in  176  different  newspapers  from  I 
Bangor,  Me.,  as  far  south  as  Birming-  ' 
ham,  Ala.,  exploiting  his  tabloid  radio  ' 
section,  appearing  with  the  Sunday  ' 
editions.  This  section,  it  is  claimed,  1 
lioosted  the  Herald's  Sunday  circulation  ' 
considerably.  The  Sunday  circulation  for  ' 
the  last  8  Sundays  is  said  to  have 
averaged  223,000.  ' 

The  Sept.  30.  1923,  A.  B.  C.  statement  ' 
credited  the  Sunday  Herald  with  180,566.  ' 
There  was  gloom  aplenty  in  the 
empty  city  room  of  the  Herald  and  stark 
depression  in  the  advertising  quarters  be-  ' 
low,  where  clerks  and  solicitors  gathered 
in  .small  groups  and  whispered.  I)octt)r  ' 
bills,  mortgages  on  the  little  house  in  ' 
Queens,  and  the  summer  vacations 
planned,  but  not  to  be,  and  maybe  next 
month's  grocery  bill,  flitted  through  the 
minds  of  the  bewildered,  groping  beings 
who  faced  the  situation  of  fewer  jobs 
and  more  applicants. 

But  at  the  Tribune  plant  uptown,  just 
below  the  White  Light  district,  the 
atmosphere  was  one  of  joy  and  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  advertising  office  on  the  sixth 
floor  and  the  editorial  department  on  the 
fifth  were  gay  with  American  flags  and 
the  staff  was  jubilant. 

Mr.  Reid  was  with  Julian  S.  Mason. 
Tribune  managing  editor,  choosing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Herald  to  he  retained  on  the 
amalgamatetl  newspaper.  In  addition  to 
the  Sunday  radio  magazine,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  run  an  8-page  section  of  comics 
Sundays,  with  “Smatter  Fop?”  and 
"Regular  Fellows”  combined  with  Briggs’ 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.”  and  other  characters 
of  both  newspapers.  The  complete 
weather  report  and  the  society  news  and 
personal  intelligence  columns,  long  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Herald  were  retainetl. 

The  entire  Tribune  force  had  been  re¬ 
called  to  the  assembly  riMim  in  the  new 
Tribune  building  on  Monday  evening. 

Their  chief.  Mr.  Reid,  took  the  plat¬ 
form.  trying  his  best  to  look  the  picture 
of  dismay. 

“I  have  a  big  news  story  to  break  to 
you."  he  began. 

“I  have  just  come  from  an  important 
business  discussion  with  Mr.  Frank  Mim- 
sey.” 

F'rom  tlie  crowd  in  the  auditorium  came 
groans.  Mr.  Reid  had  sold  the  Tribune 
to  Mr.  Munsey  was  the  first  thought. 


WHITELAW  REID 
1837  1912 

But  the  purchaser  could  keep  luck 
the  news  no  longer. 

"I  have  purchased  the  Herald,"  he, 
declared,  amid  w-ild  shouts. 

It  had  been  very  different  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  office.  Xo  official  announcement  was 
made.  (If  course,  like  all  had  news,  it 
traveled  fast. 

In  the  Hag-draped  business  office  of 
the  Tribune.  Howard  Davis,  general 
manager,  was  wrestling  with  one  bit  of 
friction,  which  had  developed.  Old  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Herald's  compt)sing  room 
were  claiming  places  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  mergetl  newspaper.  It  is 
the  practice  in  Xew  York  wliere  news¬ 
papers  have  been  consolidated  to  retain  in 
the  service  of  the  merged  newspaper  the 
oldest  printers  on  each. 

Davis  spent  much  of  Tuesday  in 
conference  with  Leon  H.  Rouse  and  a 
committee  of  “Big  Six”  officials,  ironing 
out  this  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  too  busy  with  the  new 
advertising  contracts  to  talk  for  publi¬ 
cation  Tuesday,  her  secretary  said. 

Back  then  to  the  question :  What  was 
to  become  of  the  staff  members  not  needed 
on  the  merged  newspaper? 

What  Happened  to 

Some  of  the  Men 

of  Herald*s  Staff 

Alxiut  40  members  of  the  Herald  edi¬ 
torial  staff  were  retained  on  the  Sun. 
TTiey  include :  Alexander  Woollcott, 
dramatic  critic ;  Charles  Still,  assistant 
city  editor ;  Owen  Oliver,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor;  M.  Snyder,  cable  editor,  who  be¬ 
comes  assistant  cable  editor  on  the  Sun; 
Feter  Dolan,  news  editor ;  Rev.  Fr. 


OGDEN  REID 
Born  1682 

Xichol,  religious  editor;  Lawtaa 
ington,  make-up  editor,  who  ic, - 
night  editor. 

^  -Mva  Johnston  and  John  M;?, 
Stuart,  reporters  ;  (  Jeorge  Vaa  -  .i 
legislative  corresiKindent ;  (iptainPii 
shipping  department;  Robert  Pjtoi 
John  Barlow,  William  Mgtr,  Ja 
Doherty.  Cieorge  (iaston,  (JnstiR  i 
mer,  district  men. 

h'rom  tlH‘  sp<irts  department:  W 
-McGechan,  W  Steimer.  Henry  V.ie 
Wilbur  Wood,  Robert  Maher. 

Charles  M.  Lincoln,  executive  eibr 
the  Xew  York  Herald,  when  imeo 
told  Editor  &  Fi  bi.ishkr  he  »asr. 
plans  to  go  to  Europe  for  several 
Lincoln  was  advanced  from 
editor  to  executive  editor  of  the  H  : 
in  October,  1923. 

Hamilton  Feltz,  prominent  rtfonc 
the  Herald,  has  joined  thestaNi 
Xew  York  Times. 

Only  5  mcmlK'rs  of  a  staff  oi  2" 
retained  from  the  Herald’s  finanol 
partment.  They  were:  Tracer  '■ 
liffe,  financial  editor,  Frank  W  I 
Thomas  F.  W<Midlock,  M.  GoHstet. 
Ray  Bailey. 

In  this  department  came  toljk' 
of  the  intimate  stories  of  the  '  - 
Frank  Gunnell,  who  has  been  “  "r 
for  Mr  Munsey  since  he  was  11: 
saved  money  and  was  planning  to 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  Wte; 
went  to  work  Monday  he  ccBJii 


FRANK  MUNSEY’S  NEWSPAPER  RECORD 


City 

Newspaper  Established 

Bought 

Sold 

New  York... . 

.Star  Continent . 

1890 

1890 

New  York... . 

.Daily  News . 

1901 

1904 

Washington. . 

.Times  . 

1901 

1917 

Boston . 

.  Journal  . 

1902 

1913 

Fhiladelphia. 

.  Times  .  1908 

iiii 

Baltimore. . . . 

..New*  ...' . 

1908 

i9i.5 

New  York... . 

.  Press  . 

1912 

m 

New  York... . 

.  Sun  . 

1916 

i« 

New  York... . 

..Evening  Sun . 

1916 

Baltimore. . . . 

.  .News . 

1917 

i923 

New  York... . 

..Herald  . . 

1920 

1924 

New  York.... 

..Evening  Telegram . 

1920 

New  York.... 

.  .Sumlav  Telegram . 

1920 

Baltimore. . . . 

.  ..4meriran  . 

1921 

1923 

Baltimore. . . . 

..Star  . 

1921 

i«i 

New  York.... 

..Globe  . . . 

1923 

i« 

New  York... . 

..Mail . 

1924 

MW 
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ineiits  maintaine<l  the  three  to  one  ratio,  maintained  an  average  increase  equal  to 
ooMifODoaE  JAKES  OOBDOM  BEKKETT  Costs,  New  York  vs.  Chicago — 3:1.  that  of  the  production  budget. 

1B41.1B18  Income,  New  \ork  vs.  Chicago — 2  :1.  Every  element  that  enters  into  the  mak- 

The  difference  was  written  in  red  ink  a  newspaper  has  followed  a  rising 

Stanlev  Walker  assistant  niirht  citv  "1  monthly  and  annual  balance  sheets  cost  curve  that  even  the  ablest  manage- 
bUnle>  walker,  assistant  night  city  New  \  ork  newspapers,  of  ment  has  found  hard  to  check.  Reporters. 

The  following  reporters :  Harold  S.  editors,  solicitors  aiid  bwkk«pers-all 

Corbin,  F.  S.  Schlesinger,  Milton  V.  ..  u  u 

O-Connell,  Floyd  W.  Taylor,  Lee  Stowe,  Mounting  costs  are  blamed  by  pub-  To  be  sure,  their  dollars  are  not  so  valu- 
and  \V.  P.  Camey.  nshers  when  they  talk  shop  among  them-  able  as  they  were  six  years  ago  and  per- 

Her<>ert  Asburv  Tosenh  Endler  dis-  That  is  only  a  partial  diagnosis  haps  their  real  wages  are  no  greater,  but 

trict  men  •  James  V.  Linck  Eugene  business  blight  that  has  wiped  out  the  drain  on  the  publisher’s  treasury  is 

Lokev,  Hugh  Durigan,  and  Everett  ^1-  New  York  newspai^rs  in  less  than  not  the  less  appreciable.  Organized  work- 

gren.’  ^  =>  >  a  year  and  which  has  been  terrifically  men  have  more  than  kept  their  wages 

Frank  Dole,  dog  editor :  Gurney  Gue,  mali^antly  ^tive  all  over  the  roun-  abreast  of  increased  living  costs.  They 
horse  editor ;  Kerr  N.  Petrie,  golf  editor ;  permitted  no  recession  from  their 

W  illiam  Henderson  and  Fred  H.  Can-  especially,  as  the  above  figures  show,  the  war-time  wages,  in  New  York  and  most 

field,  radio  department,  and  John  Logan,  newspaper  business  has  be^  topheai^,  other  big  cities.  Taking  wages  of  New 

society  departn^t.  unsound,  many  of  its  memters  far  be-  York  mechanical  labor : 

The  business  office  of  the  Sun  retained  .tnc  parade  of  m^ern  business  and  Typographical  wages  have  increased 
the  following  Herald  men:  C  F.  Col-  hanging  to  the  tail  of  the  process^  only  75.1  per  cent  over  1914. 
burn,  assistant  advertising  manager;  H.  through  the  momentum  carried  over  Wages  of  pressmen-in-charge  have  in- 
L.  Goldman,  in  charge  of  classified  ad-  creases  of  76  per  cent.  ^ 

vertising;  Burton  Brown,  in  charge  of  “  mounting  costs  enter.’-  Journeyman  pressmens  wages  have  m- 

automobile  advertising;  Philip  Bleeth,  in  They  are  as  pneumonia  or  cancer  to  creased  90  per  cent, 

charge  of  financial  advertising;  E.  O.  newspapers  not  strongly  intrenched  in  (Continued  on  page  6) 

Petersen,  in  charge  of  local  advertising. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  Herald’s 
want-ad  department  went  over  to  the 
Tribune. 

Friendly  stated  the  Sun  plans  to  keep 
all  the  Herald’s  mechanical  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  one  color  press  which  the  Tribune 
will  take  over. 


MODERN  TOWERING  OAK 


SALIENT  FEATURES  OF 
HERALD  SALE 

AUTSTANDING  features  of  the 
whirlwind  Herald -Tribune 
meriier  as  Bothered  by  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  foUow: 

Price;  “In  excess  of  $2,000,000.” 

Intensive  negotiations  started 
March  14,  and  closed  March  17. 

More  than  600  men  and  women 
thrown  out  of  work.  'The  Tribune 
and  Herald  each  gave  two  weeks' 
pay,  except  to  mechanical  men. 

Two  outstanding  causes  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  merger  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ogden  Reid:  (1)  Ris¬ 
ing  newsprint  cost;  (2)  High 
wages  demanded  by  labor  unions. 

Tribune  continues  to  use  Her¬ 
ald’s  presses  for  2  years. 

-411  advertising  contracts  turned 
over  by  Herald  to  the  Tribune. 

Charles  M.  Lincoln,  executive 
editor.  Herald,  goes  abroad  for 
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Stercotypcrs’  wages  are  up  66.6  per 
cent. 

Photo-engravers’  pay  increased  101  per 
cent. 

Mailers’  wages  arc  88  per  cent  over 
1914  levels. 

Deliviry  men  are  earning  113  irt  cent 
more  than  10  years  ago. 

Paptr  handlers  now  receive  123  pi-r 
cent  over  1914  levels. 

Increases  for  other  crafts  of  small 
numlter  in  newspai>er  h)rces  range  from 
81  to  100  ])er  cent. 

These  increases  have  be-en  steady,  un¬ 
checked  even  during  the  depression  that 
followed  the  1919-1920  l«»om.  The  war 
|K-ak  stxjii  iK’came  a  foothill  as  the  or¬ 
ganized  workmen  pursued  their  course 
of  getting  all  there  was  to  lie  gotten. 
1-ast  year  the  pressmen  wanted  a  taise, 
struck,  lost  the  strike,  Intt  got  the  raise. 
They  lost  some  imponderables  which  are 
slow  in  apitearing  on  newsjtaper  balance 
.sheets.  The  paper  handlers  this  weeK 
received  an  increase  retrftactive  to  Scp- 
temlx-r,  1923. 

The  Typographical  Union  and  the 
mailers  are  now  pressing  demands  for 
increased  wages,  which  they  are  likely  to 
re-ceive,  at  lea.st  in  part,  if  the  hotheads  in 
their  own  ranks  do  not  precipitate  trouble 
similar  to  that  cau.se-d  by  the  pressmen 
last  DecemlK’r.  There  is  no  relief  in 
sight  from  this  pressure  of  ever-increas¬ 
ing  lalx)r  costs  for  the  publisher,  nor 
for  the  reporter,  advertising  solicitor, 
and  office  employe,  who  take  what  is  left 
of  the  payroll  after  the  t)rganized 
workers  insure  their  own  piece  of  the 
pie. 

Print  paper  is  fairly  stable  now — at 
twice  its  1914  price.  Common  sense 
warrants  the  g^uess  that  it  will  be  higher 
lx- fore  many  years. 

Cost  of  distribution  has  risen  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  especially  the  out¬ 
lying  sections.  The  Herald  only  three 
months  ago  started  organization  of  its 
own  delivery  system  throughout  the  city 
and  has  sjKnt  a  sum  of  money  in  this 
work  described  this  week  by  one  Herald 
e.xecutive  as  “considerable.” 

A  successful  effort  to  give  the  Herald 
a  distinctive  Sunday  feature,  which  wouil 
have  an  appeal  to  readers  throughout 
the  East — the  recently-established  radio 
supplement — is  said  to  have  cost  Mr. 
.Munsey  about  ^50,000.  The  feature 
was  advertised  in  large  space  in  176 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Munsey’s  other  business  of  the 
week  included  suspension  of  the  Sunday 
evening  Telegram- Mail,  inherited  from 
the  Bennett  ownership  and  said  to  have 
been  profitable  under  the  latter.  Its  de¬ 
mise  was  attributed  to  the  wide  disparity 
between  its  circulation  and  that,  of  the 
daily  Telegram-Mail,  which  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  Mail  purchase. 
The  differential  between  the  daily  and 
Sunday  adverti.sing  rates  of  this  paper  in 
recent  weeks,  it  has  been  said,  has  caused 
advertisers  to  disrupt  their  previous 
schedules  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
property  as  a  whole.  Another  factor  is 
that  the  Sunday  evening  |.aper  carried  a 
tremendou.sly  higli  prixluction  cost,  due 
to  premium  rates  paid  to  mechanical 
forces.  This  factor  is  said  to  have  been 
decisive  in  causing  Mr.  Hearst  to  suspend 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Evening  News, 
purchased  last  year  from  Mr.  Munsey. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Munsey’s  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  past  year  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  paragrapli  or  two.  He 
has  eliminated  two  evening  papers,  one 
Sunday  evening  paper,  and  one  morning 
aixl  Sunday  paper. 

His  two  evening  papers — the  Sun  and 
the  Telegram-Mail — now  claim  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  over  450,000  circulation 
daily.  They  serve  the  people  who  a  year 
ago  were  buying  about  600,000  copies  of 
the  Sun,  the  Globe,  the  Telegram,  and 
the  Majl.  The  150,000  difference  may  be 
ascril)ed  to  duplicate  circulation,  though 
possibly  some  of  it  may  have  gone  to 
other  newspapers. 

.\  circulation  of  150,000  daily  for  310 
days  on  two  papers  averaging  20  pages  a 
day  runs  into  real  money  in  newsprint 
alone. — 4,650  tons,  at  $75  (ter  ton,  valued 
at  $348,750,  or  roughly,  $3.50,000.  That 
is  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  an  investment 
of  $5,833,000. 

.\dvertisers  are  paying  less,  too,  to 


reach  the  readers  of  the  class  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  desires  to  serve.  A  year  ago  they 
paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.40  per 
agate  line  if  they  used  the  four  papers. 
They  pay  $1.00,  more  or  less,  for  the 
450.000  circulation  which  the  Munsey 
evening  paix-rs  now  claim  to  provide. 

\\  hat  will  happen  to  the  Herald's  170,- 
OtX)  daily  and  over  200,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  nolxxly  knows.  Mr.  Munsey  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  circula¬ 
tion  cannot  be  bought  and  that  he  buys 
character,  instead.  New  York  news- 
pajx-r  men  Itelieve  that  the  Herald's  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  held  in  great  part  by  the 
Tribune,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  l)otli 
pajR-rs  have  catered  to  the  same  kind  of 
readers  and  that  no  other  New  York 
|)a|XT  has  shared  any  large  part  of  their 
field.  The  result  for  the  ne.xt  few  years, 
at  least,  is  likely  to  be  a  centralized  cir¬ 
culation  among  conservative  readers, 
much  larger  than  that  enjoyed  by  either 
the  Tribune  or  the  Herald,  but  smaller 
than  their  combined  present  totals,  and 
an  advertising  revenue  based  on  this  cir¬ 
culation  which  will  afford  a  profit  to 
one  i)aper  which  was  impossible  for  both 
in  times  past. 


paixrs  according  to  seniority  in  service. 
This  seniority  da.tes  from  the  day  when  a 
comiH)sitor  began  to  ap]x-ar  regularly  for 
work  as  a  sub. 

The  Tribune  comi)ositors  claim  that  as 
Ml.  Keic!  purchased  no  physical  prtiperty. 
')Ut  only  the  Herald’s  name,  .\ss<Kiated 
Press  membership,  advertising  contracts, 
and  mailing  list,  the  transaction  was  not 
a  merger.  The  Herald  men  contended 
that  it  was  no  different  from  other  recent 
consolidations  in  New  York  in  which  the 
usual  priority  rule  had  determined  the 
standing  of  the  comixisitors  affectetl. 

The  Herald-Tribune  management 
agreed  with  the  T ribune  compositors’ 
stand  and  olijected  to  dismissing  any  of 
Its  force  to  make  way  for  the  old  men 
<■;  the  Herald. 

Mergers  of  the  past  year  affecting  the 
Sun.  Globe,  Telegram  and  Mail  have  put 
a  number  of  men  out  of  situations  and 
lilaces  near  the  top  of  the  substitute  list, 
fiut  until  this  week  no  Sunday  operation, 
with  a  large  force  of  men,  has  been  in- 
v(  )l  ved. 

.\  further  complication  is  the  dispute 
over  the  newspaper  scale.  Discussions 
have  been  in  progress  for  several  months 


BATTLES  OF  GIANTS 


fl^OR  thirty  years  in  the  fswa.shbuekliiig  days  of  .Ainerieaii  iiule- 
pendence,  the  journalistic  forefathers,  Ben  Day,  Bennett, 
(ireeley,  Dana,  fought  on  Neiv  York  ground  for  the  supremacy 
of  their  respective  ideals,  .slashing  right  and  left  with  amazing 
audacity  and  unrestraint,  creating  newspapers  that  fairly  bumetl 
with  exciting  interest. 

In  all  American  history  there  is  no  chapter  so  fascinating 
as  the  age  of  “personal  journalism,”  of  the  roaring  thirties  and 
forties. 

Bennett  started  the  Herald  with  $.300  capital,  Greeley  started 
the  Tribune  with  $2,000,  but  the  stuff  they  put  into  them  was 
richer  than  gold,  for  by  sheer  force  of  character  and  varying 
degrees  of  moral  purpose  they  swept  all  before  them.  They 
invented  our  good  game. 

Never  until  now  has  the  complete  story  of  the  Bennetts  been 
written,  and  EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER  takes  pride  in  announcing 
tliat  it  will  be  presented  serially  in  these  columns,  starting  with 
next  week’s  issue.  The  author,  now  engaged  in  writing  the  final 
chapters  of  this  fascinating  book,  is  Albert  Evander  Coleman, 
well  equipped  to  write  tbe  inside  story  of  the  lives  of  the  Bennetts 
and  the  history  of  the  Herald  by  reason  of  bis  long  association 
with  Commodore  Bennett  on  the  staff  of  the  Herald. 

This  story  is  a  real  refreshment  in  press  idealism  as  well  as 
a  sound  biography.  It  smacks  of  the  “good  old  stufT’  dear  to 
the  memories  of  all  workers  in  journalism. 

Get  in  on  this  heart-thumping,  nerve-thrilling,  mind-filling 
story  of  adventure  and  achievement,  live  a  day  with  giants  of 
the  press — first  chapter  exclusively  in  next  week’s  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


Herald  Printers  Not 

Entitled  to  Priority 

By  Sale,  Union  Rules 


lyrDT  the  least  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Herald-Tribune  consolida¬ 
tion  fell  not  to  Mr.  Reid  or  Mr.  Munsey, 
but  to  the  officers  and  members  of  Typo- 
graidiical  Union  No.  6. 

Decision  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  union,  in  whose  hands  the  case  wa.s 
placed,  was  against  the  contention  of  tlic 
Herald  printers  that  they  were  entitled 
to  priority  rights  over  the  Tribune  men. 
.\pproximatcly  125  men  were  affected  by 
the  decision. 

They  will  take  their  places  according 
to  priority  in  the  S«in_typographical  force, 
which  has  operated  as  part  of  the  Herald 
chapel.  Proliably  at  least  50  men  will 
l)c  cared  for  in  this  manner. 

The  Tribune  has  also  created  a  number 
of  new  situations,  adding  a  day  shift  of 
25  men  and  increasing  the  night  force. 
Herald  men  are  in  the  majority  in  these 
ixisitions. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  com¬ 
positors  of  the  Tribune  and  of  the  Herald 
was  whether  the  sale  constituted  a  mer¬ 
ger.  If  so.  the  practice  followed  in  simi¬ 
lar  operations  in  New  York  would 
dovetail  the  typographical  forces  of  both 


Frcpriciors  Explain 

Why  Consolidation 

Was  In 

Mr.  Munsey  announced  the 
.sales  thus! 

‘  To  THt  Ke.xders  of  the  N»  v 
Herald:  '* 

“This  note  is  to  say  that  beghninj 
morrow  (Wednesday)  morning 


HtritJ 


>eople 


.\ew  ^'ork  Herald  and  the  Xe* 
Tribune  will  lx-  issued  as  one  nen  K  T 
The  title  will  lx  the  New  York 
and  New  \'ork  Tribune.  This 
sarily  cumlx-rsome  title  will  ^  siapfe, 
later.  But  however  simplified,  thtS 
of  the  amalgamated  newspaper  wiDoi, 
permanently  the  title  of  this  new(«>; 
in  full.  ^ 


Ix'tween  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and 
the  publishers.  The  Union’s  original  de¬ 
mand  for  an  increase  of  $14  per  week  and 
reduction  of  hours  to  six  a  day  or  night 
has  not  been  withdrawn,  but  in  recent 
weeks  negotiations  with  the  publishers 
have  been  conducted  by  President  Charles 
P.  Howard  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  local  committee. 

In  their  reix)rt  to  the  local  union’s 
special  meeting  March  23,  it  is  under- 
strxxl  that  Mr.  Howard  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  present  the  publishers’  offer  of  a 
$1  weekly  increase  without  reduction  in 
hours.  Acceptance  of  this  offer  is  fore¬ 
shadowed. 

Other  unions  are  not  facing  so  tense  a 
situation,  with  the  exception  of  the  De¬ 
liverers’  Union,  eighty  members  of  which 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  when 
the  Herald’s  delivery  service  was 
abfdishcd. 

Few,  if  any,  pressmen  will  lose  their 
places,  as  the  Herald-Tribune  is  using 
some  of  the  Herald’s  presses  at  2^ 
Broadway  in  addition  to  its  own  battery 
West  40th  street.  The  Sun  and  the 
Telegram-Mail,  Mr.  Munsey’s  evening 
IXipers.  are  also  employing  additional 
press  capacity  outside  their  own  plants. 
Comparatively  few  mailers,  photo-en¬ 
gravers,  stereotypers,  or  paper-handlers 
are  affected. 


"1  may  tell  y»)u,  and  I  want  yont 
devoted  followers  of  the  New  \'jj 
Herald,  to  know,  that  the  pennaa 
maintenance  of  the  name  of  this  nm. 
paper  as  the  name  in  full  or  in  pan 
the  amalgamated  newspape-r  was  a  bit 
condition  to  my  consent  to  the  sak* 
the  New  York  Herald.  .\nd  I  nnt^ 
in  rids  connection  that  Mr.  Ugden  StX 
the  owner  of  the  New  York  Tribune* 
the  purchaser  of  this  newspaper,  is  nats. 
ally  agreeable  to  the  maintenance  of  be 
Herald  'name  for  the  amalgana* 
Herald-Tribune. 

"The  New  York  Herald  and  the  Nci 
York  T ribune  should  have  been  nwjk 
into  one  newsi)aper  two  or  three  j® 
ago.  There  is  every  reason  why  fc 
should  have  happened,  as  the  two  ntw- 
jwpers  occupied  precisely  the  same  idi 
In  their  political  principles  and  in  tb 
views  generally  they  were  in  accord,  ai 
each  sUK)d  alike  for  worthwhile  iuuh  i 
.■\merican  journalism. 

"The  great  edrstacle  to  amalganaioe 
has  hitherto  lain  in  the  fact  that  tk 
I  iwner  of  neither  paper  was  willing  t 
sell.  Meanwhile  the  costs  of  newsp*: 
publishing  in  New  York  have  mo^ 
liigher  and  higher,  until  today  they  k 
appalling.  .And  the  worst  of  the  mee 
in  the  morning  field  is  that  the  seUn 
price  of  morning  and  Sunday  newspipm 
has  been  held  at  a  starvation  price  by 
the  iron  hand  of  divergent  interests. 

“With  Mr.  Reid,  the  continuance  i 
his  ownership  of  the  Tribune  wasadny 
Ncntiment  and  a  duty,  as  it  was  a  iandy 
heritage  from  his  father,  Mr.  Whitdai 
Reid.  In  our  discussions  from  tiaeii 
time  about  amalgamation,  Mr.  Ogb 
Reid  urged  that  I  had  no  such  obligaiia 
to  the  New  York  Herald  to  conthwi 
in  my  ownership  as  he  had  to  the  Sm 
3'ork  Tribune  to  continue  it  in  his  owt- 
ship.  In  this  position  his  reasoning  w 

“.At  the  time  I  took  over  the  Net 
A'ork  Herald,  however,  after  the  dad 
of  its  distinguished  owner.  Commote 
Bennett,  it  had  become  but  a  st^ 
shadow  of  its  great  days.  Resitalijig 
it  into  a  newspaper  of  grasp  and  pote. 
developing  *a  brilliant,  able  staff  of  cl- 
tors,  reporters  and  department  bete 
always  spading  of  myself  and  my 
without  stint  in  its  upbuilding  and  in « 
public  service,  the  New  York  Herald  to 
tx-come  a  very  real  part  of  my  life,  x 
to  piiss  it  out  of  my  life_  involves  so* 
thing  of  the  same  meting  to  me  W 
the  disposal  of  the  Tribune  would  to 
had  to  Mr.  Reid.  But  this  is  one  min( 
sound  common  sense  is  quite  another. 

“My  work  of  amalgamating  newspniff 
in  the  evening  field  in  New  Aork  b* 
lieen  as  sound  a  piece  of  economics  t 
the  amalagation  of  competing 
railroads  or  banks  or  manufactures.  T* 
principle  applies  equally  well  to  mocte 
journalism.  As  I  have  two  other  to 
A’ork  newspapers,  the  Sun  and  the  w 
gram,  the  sale  of  the  New  York  Hen* 
to  Mr.  Reid  meant  less  to  me  than  ft 
s;^e  of  the  New  York  Tribune  sm 
have  meant  to  him.  _  , 

“Moreover,  the  sale  of  the  New 
Herald  will  enable  me  to  concentrate* 
the  Sun  quite  as  I  have  concentite 
on  the  New  York  Herald. _ 
is  a  newspaper  of  distinction,  of  (piw 
of  very  strong  position.  AVTiatevef  *  * 
me  t(j  do  in  the  way  of  public  stf|” 
will  be  done  through  the  Sun  pr<^ 
as  it  has  until  now  been  done  throte 
the  New  York  Herald.  , 

“Fr.snk  MunsH. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Editors  underestimate  public  says  dr.  crane 

igople  Want  Ideas,  Not  Exhortations — Dailies  Should  Serve,  Not  Lead,  Declares  Famous  Syndicate 

Eiditorial  Writer — “Write  ’Em  Short”  His  Advice 


arH^T^  wn-us  "itli  the  average 
I"  newspaper  iMitorial  i)a«c? 

I  Crane.  wl«>  "ntes  e.htonals 

I-  worW  wixtse  hand,  as  advertised,  lias 
(lidas  touch  to  circulation  lists,  consid- 
r'd  the  question  for  Ki'ITor  Pi  n- 

^'-\eww'r”«>'“’'''“'"  frequently 

L.J™t  to  lead  when  rather  they  should 
^‘■^^was  I)r.  Crane’s  immediate  an- 

The  newspaper  world  has  undervalued 
human  race.  NewspajK-r  men  are 
ftrfcelcing  the  fact  that  people  are  lu- 
i  ff^ted  in  ideas  and  thinking, 


•Too  manv  newspapers  arc  trying  to 
u  leaders.  YVe  don’t  need  leaders :  we 


***f*..j^^  servants.  .  . 

'®®  1^  Dr  Crane,  retired  minister,  now  proud 
call  himself  newspaper  man.  sat  in  a 
upholstered  chair  in  his  liixurious 
iCptown  New  York  apartment.  Between 
'  ^  li-tirases  he  puffed  at  a  short  pipe.  Three 
Ktaimns  of  the  vest  of  his  brown  suit 
^*wcre  undone  for  comfort.  The  room  was 
:!.ri?ht  and  sunny.  Tlie  whole  pictureil 
(satisfaction  and  comfort.  , 

!  Thirteen  vears  ago  at  50.  he  climbed 
jdown  from  the  underpaid  pulpit,  posscss- 
ini;  he  recalls,  “a  wife  and  a  debt. 

He  started  writing  editorials  for  tlie  t  hi- 
cago  Evening  Post  at  $1  a  day.  He  has 
nude  editorials  pay  hirn  well.  He  be- 
liei-es  newspaper  editorial  pages  should 
par  publishers  well,  very  well. 

••But  first  publishers  must  take  a  new 
i-iew  of  editorial  purpose.”  he  declared. 
“Editors  must  first  cliange  their  methosl 
of  writing  and  presenting  editorials. 

“Newspapers  shouldn’t  have  editorial 
policies.  They  under  rate  the  readers’ 
intelligence.  They  should  recognize  them¬ 
selves  as  the  judge ;  their  readers  as  the 
jury.  They  should  give  both  sides  of 
eiery  question  and  let  the  reader  deckle. 

■■^itorials  can  and  sliould  be  put  on 
a  paying  basis,”  Dr.  Crane  declared. 
"Eliminate  the  partisan  and  give  tliem 
universal  appeal.” 

In  Dr.  Crane’s  opinion  tlie  average 
newspaper  editorial  is  “poorly  done,” 
hamper^  by  policy,  neglectful  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  lacking  in  power,  suffering  from 
anonymity. 

“Most  editorials  are  too  long.”  he  con- 
'  tinned.  “A  reader  looks  one  over.  First 
he  sets  the  title.  Is  it  interesting  ?  Then 
he  looks  at  the  length.  If  it  is  too  long, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  lays  it  aside  un¬ 
read. 

'To  be  successful  then  an  editorial 
must  be  reasonably  short. 

"Second:  it  must  be  attractively 
printed. 

"Third:  it  must  be  broken  up  into 
many  paragraphs.  Long  paragraphs  dis¬ 
courage  readers.  Long  sentences  also 
disrourage  readers. 

“Fourth:  an  editorial  must  he  written 
in  the  langu^e.  of  the  people.  Tlie  curse 
of  most  editorials  is  that  they  are  tixi 
literary.  People  never  think  or  speak 
the  way  most  editorials  arc  written.  One 
must  use  common,  homely  words  to  reach 
the  masses.” 

In  the  news  columns,  newspaper 
^ers  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 

which  is  of  course,  always  the  un- 
usw,  has  universal  appeal. 

On  the  editorial  page,  however,  edi- 
foo  prone  to  reverse  this  and  try 
to  tell  the  public  what  it  should  want. 

Newspaper  publishing  offers  the  quick- 
.  money  in  the  world,  next 

ototel-keeping.  The  best  and  most 
P^ttMent  way  of  making  money  is  to 
serve  the  people. 

serving  the  people  on  the  editorial 
nr? '!*’*^*t  Riving  biased  and 
PjMiced  opinions.  Both  sides  of  every 
^^ton  should  be  fairly  stated  and  the 
Pwbc  left  to  decide  the  issue. 

,L,‘ *’*’*I®P*fs  should  put  more  trust  in 
many  people  are 
’Ding  to  work  the  public.  We  don’t 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 

need  leaders,  but  we  need  goixl  servants’. 

Dr.  Crane  scored  the  anonymity  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  tixlay. 

"This  present  custom,  which  grew  out 
of  the  days  when  a  newsiiaper  represented 
one  distinct  known  personality,  is  very- 
bad. 

“Kditorials  of  today  written  by  a 
cluster  of  imlividuals  .should  all  be  signed. 

”lA-t  the  editorial  writer  Itxik  for  the 
fundamentals,  and  realize  they  are  inter¬ 
esting.”  was  his  parting  advice. 

.Although  trained  to  be  a  preacher.  Dr. 
Crane  always  wanted  to  write.  -As  a 
young  boy  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader. 
Tlien.  as  is  his  custom  today,  he  “read 
in”  instead  of  “reail  through”  books. 

“It  is  very  silly  to  read  every  book 
through.”  he  believes.  “It  is  much  tex) 
difficult  to  acquire  knowledge  that  way. 

“Tlie  most  important  part  of  every 
txMik  is  its  table  of  contents.”  he  said. 
“Tlie  best  knowledge  a  man  can  possess 
is  knowlwlge  of  where  he  can  find  vari¬ 
ous  facts,  theories,  and  opinions.” 

Dr.  Crane  has  such  knowledge.  He 
works  each  day  from  9  o’clock  to  1  in 
the  study  of  his  New  A’ork  apartment, 
writing  eilitorials  to  be  sent  to  120  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  30  news¬ 
papers  in  foreign  countries ;  editorials, 
which  will  be  translated  into  Japanese 
for  readers  of  the  Tokyo  N'ichi  Xichi; 
into  Chinese  for  the  merchants  of  Shang¬ 
hai  ;  into  Spanish  for  natives  of  Havana, 
Cuba;  and  into  French  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  elite  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  concierges  and  midinettes,  wlio 
peruse  the  Paris  Petit  Parisien.  He 
likes  to  say  he  champions  no  cause,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cause  of  humanity. 

In  appearance  he  is  not  in  the  least 
ministerial.  When  interviewed,  lie  was 
wearing  a  brown  business  suit  of  mixlish 
cut.  His  white  silky  hair  was  carefully 
combed  and  brushed.  He  certainly  did 
not  look  his  age  of  (>3. 

“They  told  me  this  was  the  age  of 
youth,  when  I  started  newspaper  work 
at  50.  They  said  I  would  never  succeed.” 

“Why,  1  never  woke  up  until  I  was 
50,”  he  ejaculated.  “The  past  10  years 
have  been  the  happiest  of  my  life.  This 
world  is  certainly  a  wonderful  place.  I 
van  enjoying  every  minute. 

^  “I  have  just  returned  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  where  I  interviewed  President  Cool- 
idge.  He  is  a  splendid  man :  he  has  a 
good  executive  mind. 

“The  oil  scandal? — why  that’s  just  a 
fly  speck  on  a  tablecloth. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  I’m  such  an  incurable 
optimist.  It  is  because  I  am  a  newspaper 
man.  a  working  man,  and  a  capitalist. 

“Any  man’s  a  fool  not  to  be  a  capi¬ 
talist  :  any  man’s  a  fool  not  to  be  a 
working  man ;  and  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  is  the  very  best  in  the  world.” 


BRANT  ATTACKS  VULGAR  HUMOR 


Well-Known  Editor  and  Writer  Complains  of  Language  of 
“Big  City  Illiterates  and  Back  Alley  Degenerates” 
in  Hot  Criticism  of  Syndicated  Material 
- - By  IRVING  BRANT _ 


^HK  newspaper  having  supplanted  the 
book,  tbe  magazine  and  the  mail 
order  catalog  as  the  source  of  .American 
culture,  many  standards  have  been  given 
into  its  keeping.  The  Knglish  language 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  journalism.  The  newspaper  has  be¬ 
come  all-powerful  in  fixing  the  level  of 
intellectual  interest  among  the  people.  It 
reflects  the  delicate  relationship  between 
the  spoken  word  and  the  unuttered 
thought,  on  such  subjects  as  sex  morality. 
And.  finally,  it  is  becoming  the  custoilian 
of  the  -American  sense  of  humor. 

The  influence  of  the  newspaper  on 
morality  may  be  left  to  the  preachers. 
Its  effect  on  the  level  of  thought  may 
he  made  the  .-tudy  of  metaphysicians. 
But  how  shall  the  responsibility  for  news¬ 
paper  humor  be  passed  on  and  forgotten 
in  the  limbo  of  expert  analysis? 

N'ay,  nay!  'Tlie  newspaper  is  more  and 
more  seeking  to  hold  its  readers  by 
touching  their  risibilities.  Every  news¬ 
paper  man  will  admit  that  he  himself  is 
an  unexcelled  expert  in  the  theory  and 
application  of  humor.  The  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  newspaper  began 
and  centers  on  the  comic  page.  A  joke, 
once  started  on  its  journalistic  rounds, 
goes  from  newspaper  to  newspaper  in  an 
endless  circle,  until  in  time,  no  matter 
where  it  is  published,  it  murmurs  to  the 
make-up  man,  “There’s  no  place  like 
home.” 

This  standardization  of  humor  is  what 
makes  the  matter  so  portentous.  The 
jokes,  the  jests,  the  quips,  the  slang,  the 
wit,  the  delicacy,  the  imagination  and 
the  finesse  of  a  single  individual  are 
spread  into  a  mental  and  artistic  feast 
for  millions  of  people.  They  must  eat  it 
or  starve. 

The  humorist,  on  his  part,  does  not 
merely  mirror  his  own  mind.  He  reflects 
the  language,  habits,  ideas  and  ideals  of 
a  group.  This  group  level  is  thus  placed 
before  the  entire  populace  of  America, 
with  the  tendency  to  make  it  the  uni¬ 
versal  level. 

Pick  up  the  newspapers  of  any  city  in 
America,  turn  to  the  comic  page,  and 
ascertain  what  group  has  been  chosen 
as  the  standard  bearer  of  .American  hu¬ 
mor.  If  you  are  a  slow  reader,  it  may 
taken  ten  seromls  to  discover  that  comic 
page  humor  is  all  couched  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  big  city  illiterates  and  back 
alley  degenerates.  They  are  chosen  as 
the  model  for  the  country.  Their  idioms 
and  ideas  are  put  into  the  head  of  every 
l)oy  from  Montauk  Point  to  Puget 
Sound.  They  have  supplanted  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  and  the  King  James  Version 
as  the  insurers  of  a  langpiage  pure  in 
word  and  thought. 

This  links  the  question  of  newspaper 
humor  with  the  effect  of  journalism’s 
custodianship  of  the  English  language. 
Some  may  claim  that  the  level  of  humor 
is  above  the  level  of  language.  If  that 
were  the  ca.se,  it  woulif  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Simply 
asphyxiate  a  dozen  cartoonists,  put  their 
successors  in  a  model  environment,  and 
their  English  would  ri.se  to  the  level  of 
their  humor. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  humor  of  the  comic 
page  is  no  better  than  its  English.  It  is 
merely  easier  to  define  what  is  wrong 
with  the  cartoonist’s  English.  His  hu¬ 
mor  mixes  with  language  at  its  own  level. 
The  word  has  been  suited  to  the  deed, 
and  the  deed  is  deadly. 


The  answer  to  all  this  may  be,  it  is 
what  makes  the  people  laugh.  If  that 
is  true,  and  they  will  laugh  at  nothing 
else,  there  is  a  better  field  for  news¬ 
paper  endeavor  than  making  the  people 
laugh. 

The  situation  is  entirely  too  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  story  of  Kibate  and  the 
rhinoceros,  as  it  is  told  in  Uganda  folk 
lore. 

Kibate  was  an  .African  who  met  up 
with  tlie  King  of  Uganda  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  on  the  war  path.  The  king’s 
army  camped  one  night  in  a  terrific  rain 
which  put  out  their  fire,  but  the  king 
saw  a  fire  on  a  distant  hill,  and  bade  his 
men  fetch  it.  They  went  up  the  hill, 
and  found  that  the  tire  was  on  the  horn 
of  a  rhinoceros.  They  begged  for  fire, 
but  the  rhinoceros  said : 

“It  is  very  dull  living  alone  on  the 
hill-top;  the  man  who  can  tell  me  a 
funny  story  shall  take  the  lire  from  my 
horn.” 

None  of  the  men  could  think  of  a 
funny  story,  so  they  went  down  the  hill. 

Then  Kibate  announced  that  he  would 
bring  the  fire.  He  went  up  the  hill, 
and  came  back  with  a  pot  of  glowing 
coals. 

“How  did  you  get  the  fire?”  asked  the 
King  of  Uganda. 

“Listen,”  said  Kibate.  “Do  you  hear 
that  noise  in  the  distance.  'The  rhi¬ 
noceros  is  still  laughing  at  the  story 
I  told  him.” 

“What  was  the  story?”  asked  the 
Uganda  chief. 

“I  told  him,”  said  Kibate,  “that  there 
was  once  a  king  who  had  no  feet.  He 
asked  what  the  king  did.  and  I  told  him 
he  walked  on  his  hands.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
laughed  the  rhinoceros,  and  I  to<Mc  the 
fire.  Listen,  my  king,  he  is  still  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  sto^  I  told  him.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  story  is  funny,” 
said  tlK  King  of  Uganda. 

“Neiither  do  I,”  answered  Kibate. 
“Blit  it  is  the  kind  of  a  story  that  makes 
a  rhinoceros  laugh.” 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
American  people  laugh  at  the  comic 
page.  They  can  be  heard  laughing  on 
every  hill-t(^.  And  the  Kibates  of  the 
comic  page  are  never  tired  of  tickling 
the  tender  hide  of  the  rhino. 

Syndicated  humor  is  so  concentrated 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  easy  contred, 
if  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  thrragh  their  organizations,  showed 
any  desire  to  change  the  general  stand¬ 
ard.  It  is  of  course  unlikely  that  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  will  be  done,  at  least 
not  until  there  is  a  reaction  from  the 
exaggerated  importance  now  given  the 
slap-stick,  slang-slinging  brand  of  hu¬ 
mor.  One  newspaper  (not  in  New  York 
or  ChicMO,  either)  recently  contracted 
to  pay  $/^S  a  week  for  two  comic  strips. 
Another  newspaper  in  the  same  city  pays 
$425  a  week  for  a  single  comic.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  those  payments 
with  the  total  amount  spent,  per  weA, 
upon  their  reportorial  staffs.  In  fact, 
how  many  newspapers  are  thwe  in 
.America  which  have  a  total  reportmial 
payroll  of  $725  a  week? 

If  it  IS  legitimate  journalism  to  nar¬ 
cotize  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  in 
order  to  swing  a  few  subscribers  back 
and  forth  between  rival  newspapers,  why 
not  carry  the  practice  a  bit  farther,  and 
fold  a  good  sniff  of  cocaine  into  every 
copy  of  the  paper? 
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FOREIGN  NEWS  MEN  AMBASSADORS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE,  SAYS  WILSON 


New  President  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  Tells  Views  on 
Reporting — M.  P.  at  30 — Came  to  U.  S.  for 
London  News  in  1917 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


pniLIl’  VVHITWELL  WILSOX, 
author  and  special  correspondent, 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in 
the  United  States,  was  almost  a  stranger 
in  this  country  when  he  came  to  New 
York  from  I>ondon  in  1917.  Today  his 
writings  have  carried  his  name  to  as 
great  a  public  here  as  ever  he  had  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  one 
of  the  big  figures  of  world  journalism. 

It  w-as  with  great  enthusiasm  that  his 
fellow  members  in  the  Association  of 
Foreign  Press  Correspondents  elected 
him  to  the  position  vacated  by  W.  VV'. 
Davies,  of  1-a  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires, 
who  had  served  the  Association  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

“P.  \V.  \V.” — those  are  the  initials  by 
which  he  is  known  all  over  Great 
Britain — was  born  at  Kendal,  England,  in 
1875.  He  is  tall,  and  looks  the  part  of 
the  well-to-do  Britisher  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Camrtwidge  and  culture.  He 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  devoted  wife, 
whom  he  met  at  a  wedding  when  she 
was  chief  bridesmaid  and  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.  was  Iw.st  man.  He  has  five 
children. 

“The  foreign  correspondent  is  the 
ambassador  of  the  people,”  said  “P.  W. 
W."  discussing  the  work  in  the  news¬ 
paperman  abroad  during  this  interview 
at  the  City  Qub. 

“The  correspondent’s  work  is  invalua¬ 
ble."  “The  man  w'ho  is  doing  just  one 
piece  of  work  on  a  newspaper  is  limited, 
but  the  foreign  correspondent  has  a  whole 
continent  to  explore.  He  is  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  he  should  empliasize  the 
correspondences.  He  should  read  the 
newspapers  of  his  own  country.  Then, 
when  England  is  thinking  about  a  Royal 
Academy  exhBWtion,  he  should  write 
about  American  art,  discussing  it  as  he 
would  with  a  friend  at  the  dinner  table. 

American  art  has  not  the  mystery  of 
English,  paintings,  but  it  is  brilliant,  like 
the  American  climate ;  and  the  corre- 
spendent  should  say  so.  American  artists 
are  not  as  well  known  in  Eivgland  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

“The  correspondent  should  try  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  American  as  he  really  is.  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  boastful  American.  The 
Englishman  is  reserved,  but  his  reserve 
covers  his  pride.  The  American  is  open 
and  direct,  Init  underneath  there  is  a 
genuine  humility. 

“When  England  is  discussing  her  debt 
to  America  that  is  the  time  to  point  out 
what  a  long  way  America  went  to  meet 
us.  It  is  thou^t  in  England  that  the 
United  States  merely  made  money  out  of 
the  war ;  whereas  the  United  States  was 
getting  wealthy  before  the  war,  and 
would  have  been  as  well  off  now  if  there 
had  been  no  war. 

“Then  there  is  prohibition.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  people  do  not  realize  how  fi^  the 
American  people  are  for  prohibition. 
They  judge  the  entire  country  by  what 
they  read  of  New  York.  The  Wnd  of 
Englishman  who  usually  visits  New 
York — which  is  a  wet  spot — is  the  kind 
which  moves  among  the  ‘best’  people — 
those  who  are  in  the  5  per  cent  who  can 
buy  what  they  w'ant  b«ause  they  have 
the  money.  In  New  York  you  can  buy 
an>’thing  if  you  have  the  money.  The 
Englishman  is  offered  drink,  and  he 
writes  home  saying  that  drink  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  anjwhere.  He  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  prohibition  is  a  failure;  which 
is  not  so.  The  Americans  have  done  a 
gg-eat  thing  in  prohibition,  and  they  are 
at  the  back  of  it — especially  the  women, 
who  see  that  this  law  protects  them. 

“Remembering  that  the  correspondent 
is  the  ambassador  of  the  people  he 
should  write  as  the  representative  of  his 
country.  The  ELnglish  correspondmt 
should  be  an  Englishman,  not  an  English 


Lilx;ral  or  English  Q>nservative.  I  am 
an  advanced  Liberal,  but  when  I  write 
or  speak  1  do  so  as  an  Englishman,  pay¬ 
ing  my  tribute  to  men  of  all  parties  who 
have  been  thought  worthy  by  their 
countrymen  to  fill  high  office.  In  the 
same  way,  when  writing  to  Europe  about 
.■\merica  the  correspondent  should  write 
not  as  a  IX-mocrat  or  a  Republican  but 
as  one  who  regards  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Also,  by  the  way,  he  should 
cultivate  a  Biblical  brevity!” 

.\ltlioiigh  he  is  now  an  independent 
writer ;  holding  his  position  in  .\merica 


by  virtue  of  his  articles  and  books,  Mr. 
\Vilson  came  to  this  country  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  London  Daily 
News,  the  great  Literal  paper  which  he 
liad  served  as  assistant  editor  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  correspondent.  He  had  also 
found  time,  at  the  age  of  30,  to  enter 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Literal  M.P. 
for  St.  Pancras,  London.  .\s  “P.W.W.” 
be  enjoyed  a  fame  like  that  of  “Toby 
M.P. and  every  morning,  while  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  sitting,  the  Literals  who  ‘took’ 
tlie  Daily  News  read  his  dispatch,  at 
breakfast,  before  they  opened  their  shops 
and  pulled  down  the  shutters.  His  easy, 
graceful  How  of  comment,  description 
and  quotation,  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  business  man  who  would  never  dream 
of  buying  the  Times  and  reading  a  debate 
right  through.  His  stories  were  read  in 
thou.sands  of  homes  throughout  Great 
Britain — a  striking  example  of  the  power 
of  the  special  correspondent.  Those 
Literals  saw  the  House  of  Commons 
througli  “P.W’.W.’s”  pen  pictures;  they 
heard  its  oratory  through  his  summaries 
of  the  .speeches. 


oi  ine  r./aiiy  ivews  .Mr 
to  the  United  States  as  sp^ 
spondent.  ’ 


cd 


ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  WORK 


Drawn  for  Eoiioa  &  Publisher. 

By  FREDERICK  B.  OFFER 

Celebrated  Comic  Artist  and  Cartoonist  of  the  Hearst  Organisation 


-The  (SEnruE  art  csf 

PA^lr*&THE  BUCK  HA^  PEEM 
PROU6tn'  TD  5uPER-PERrEcTlOr4 
IN  $OME.  NEW^PAPTR.OFFCES». 

WHEN  AHY*rHtN6  W(?ON&  |T  |5»  ALU/AY’5’ 
A  PERSON  NAMED  5.  &.  EL^E  WHO  Pip  IT. 


WONDERFUL  Opper! 

”  At  it  for  m<5re  than  half  a  centurv. 


Going  as  strong  today,  as  twenty,  ten 
or  five  years  ago. 


F.  OrPEs 


On  Jan.  2,  he 
entered  his  67th 
year,  but  his  pace 
does  not  slacken, 
nor  humor  dull, 
nor  the  famous 
line  waver.  Won¬ 
derful  Opper  1 
Recently  a 
sweet  young  girl 
High  School  stu¬ 
dent  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y., 
home  of  the  ar¬ 
tist,  interviewed 
Opper  for  her 
school  paper,  the 


PAN-AMERICAN  PJ 
MEET  AT  WASHINGI 


News  Service  and  Editorial 

Chiefs  Choose  April,  1925^j|| 
Conference  of  Joumaliga_ 
Committee  Named 


By  Sam  Bell 

(ll'as/ttMulait  Correspondent,  Esma  | 

LISHEB) 

Representatives  of  press 
and  organizations  of  editors  m< 


“Purple  &  White.” 

Here’s  the  naive  story  she  wrote : 

“Mr.  Opper’s  career  has  been  an  inter¬ 
esting  one,  to  say  the  least.  Formerly  he 
illustrated  many  comic  fxxiks  such  as  ‘Bill 
Nye’s  History  of  the  United  States.’  If 
you  feel  like  laughing,  just  look  at  the 
illustration  of  ‘The  Landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.’  Other  books  are  ‘Aesop’s 
Fables.’  ‘Mother  Goose,’  and  also  one  by 
Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Opper  started  by 
illustrating  for  ‘Leslies’  and  ‘Puck.’ 
Then  he  drew  cartoons  for  the  Hearst 
papers,  which  he  has  done  ever  since. 
Every  day  he  sends  in  a  comic  to 
the  ‘American.’  *  *  •  These  single 
drawings,  done  in  pen  and  ink,  are  sent 


in  the  day  before  they  appear  in  the 
paper,  but  the  colored  Sunday  supplement 
is  drawn  six  weeks  in  advance  because 
of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  print 
it  in  color.  *  *  ♦ 

“Tlie  artist  does  not  only  draw  car¬ 
toons  but  also  sketches.  He  says  it  rests 
him  to  draw  scenery  for  a  change.  He 
has  several  books  full  of  these  sketches. 
Some  he  has  done  while  on  a  vacation. 
He  remembers  more  of  his  trips  by  draw¬ 
ing  these  pictures.  He  has  several  oil 
paintings,  too,  which  he  put  on  exhibition 
recently, 

“Mr.  Opper  has  another  occupation. 
The  squirrels  are  numerous  around  his 
home.  This  time  of  the  year  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  find  food.  So,  every 
morning,  he  takes  care  to  put  out  peanuts 
for  them. 

“Some  of  the  ‘Happy  Hooligan’  com¬ 
ics  have  teen  used  in  the  movies  as 
.Animated  Cartoons.  Mr.  Opper  says 
they  are  extremely  funny  to  look  at,  but 
very  hard  and  uninteresting  to  draw. 
Some  artists  carefully  preserve  all  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  Mr.  Opper  did  at 
first.  But  when  he  started  to  draw  so 
many  for  the  papers,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  enough  to  fill  the  house.  So  he 
made  a  bonfire  of  them  all.  Now  the 
staff  of  the  ‘American’  keeps  them. 

“As  I  came  away  from  the  studio,  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  that  I  had  inter¬ 
viewed  a  man  who  has  done  much  to  up¬ 
hold  New  Rochelle’s  reputation  as  a 
colony  of  artists. 

“Katherine  Fitzpatrick,  ’24." 


lishers  met  in  Washington  thu 
with  officials  of  the  State  Depana* 
the  Pan-American  Union  to  disqi 
liminaries  to  the  Pan-Americaa  C« 
ence  of  Journalists  provide  iorT 
resolution  of  the  Pan- America 
ference  held  in  Santiago.  Qi 
March.  ^ 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  mta 
Washington  in  April,  1925.  ^ 

Secretary  Hughes  presided  oie 
conference  which  was  attended  V 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  director  general  ii 
Pan-American  Union ;  Francij  HI 
chief.  Division  of  Latin-America 
fairs.  State  Department;  Fi^ 
Noyes,  president.  Associated  Pres; 

.A.  Bickel,  president,  Unitrf 
George  G.  Shor,  general  manage 
national  News  Service;  Paul  P; 
president,  American  Newspaper, 
ers’  Association;  Casper  S.  Yog, 
dent,  American  Society  of  Edhetv 
Wallace  Odell,  president,  NatioiBl 
torial  Association. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  .. 
tions  represented  at  the  meeting  „ 
tute  a  committee  to  proceed  withi 
rangements  and  organization.  Ai 
annual  elections  of  the  newspafe 
ganization  will  be  held  this  sprig 
editors  and  publishers  at  tl*  i 
said  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
the  outcome  of  the  elections  and 
the  committee  from  the  new  offiern. .. 
text  of  the  resolution  providing  in  s 
Pan-American  Conference  follon 

“Resolved : 

“1.  To  recommend  to  the  .. 
Board  of  the  Pan-American  U 
convoke  an  inter-continental  cou, 
which  shall  represent  the  press  #1  _ 
of  the  countries,  members  of  tht  ^ 
.American  Union. 

“2.  To  recommend  that  the  .. 
ment  facilitate  the  holding  of  tl* 
ference  of  Journalists  to  which  tkpr 
ceding  article  refers. 

“3.  To  recommend  to  the  _ 

Board  of  the  Pan-American  Umlj 
fix  the  date  for  holding  of  the  confuae 
and  to  select  a  city  of  the  United  Sas 
of  .America  as  the  seat  of  the  First  F» 
American  Conference  of  Joumalisti' 
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Newspaper  Women  Duet 

Second  annual  ball  of  the  N’ewl* 
\\  omen’s  Newspaper  Club  was  hdd  t 
the  Hotel  Astor,  March  21.  Stan  ins 
leading  Broadway  attractions  pnA 
entertainment.  The  sum  realized  i» 
the  -ball  will  te  used  towards  the 
lishment  of  permanent  club  rooms  )• 
Dixon  of  the  Evening  Telegtan  • 
chairman  of  the  Ball  Committet 
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Premier  Greets  British  Joumi* 

Premier  MacDonald  was  the  gwr . 
the  London  Press  Club,  March  1&  ® 
Prime  Minister  addressed  the  ctt’jl 
fellow  journalists.”  When  he  kft 
he  said,  he  would  return  to  tl«  “*■ 
old,  very  honorable,  and  very  impi** 
profession  of  journalism.” 


World  Abolishes  Art  Cnticsn 

New  York  Evening  World  tte  ^ 
abolished  its  department  of  art  oj^i 
conducted  for  the  past  10  years  by  *■  J 
BovL-dofn  Mr  T^wdoin  has  Sfll  ^ 


Bowdoin.  Mr.  Ikiwdoin  has 
nounced  his  plans. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  22 ,  1924 
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.OSTAL  INCREASE  MEANS  HIGHER  2ND  *^0  SECTIONS  BOOM 

CLASS  RATES,  NEW  DECLARES  a  discriminating  raise  in  postal  compensa-  CHICAGO  CIRCULATIONS 

ubluhers  Frankly  Told  Pending  Wage  Bill  Means  Added  a  “bLi^ss ''^Terprise*'hlvtg*“c!ffif^^^^  in  AaT.rti.int  Growi.,  But  Not  Y.t  .t 

Burden  at  Washington  Conference— Sliding  cities  towns  and  villages  in  Ad  M>n  S«y— Good 

£.10  j  c  L  ^  country,  would  you  consider  it  ordl-  Summer  BuiineM 

Scale  rroposed  as  Substitute  nary  fairness  to  pay  the  same  salaries  in 

_  _  ,  _ _  ^  town  of  500  which  >X)U  must  pay  in 

By  SAM  BELL  a  city  like  Detroit,  where  living  costs 

Oiashimtion  Correspvndent.  Edito*  it  Pl.lishk.j  ate  extremely  inflated  and  labor  supply  Radio  advertising,  both  local  and  na- 

.  .  _  limited?  tional,  has  not  yet  reached  its  height  and 

F  Congress  authorizes  the  proposed  out  an  increase  in  postal  rates.  The  "War-time  postal  rates  now  in  effect  "ill  show  far  less  of  a  slun^  this  sum- 

$150000,000  annual  pay  increase  for  *  ostmas^r  General’s  view  is  that  pay  ad-  on  newspapers  are  excessive  without  the  o’er  than  last  year,  according  to  men 

^1  ^p’loyees,  the  publishing  industry  vances  should  be  made  in  some  instances  imposition  of  additional  burdens.  handling  the  business  for  OiicagD  news- 

f  the  country  may  prepare  itself  for  a  and  not  in  others,  and  that  the  service  be  "(j.  Pearson.  Iiapers.  Radio  advertising  in  many  cases 


this  country,  would  you  consider  it  ordi¬ 
nary  fairness  to  pay  the  same  salaries  in 
a  town  of  500  which  yxiu  must  pay  in 
a  city  like  Detroit,  where  living  costs 
are  extremely  inflated  and  labor  supply 
limited? 


Peak,  Ad  Man  Say — Good 
Summer  BuiineM 
Predicted 

Radio  advertising,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  has  not  yet  reached  its  height  and 


'  Jonfial  increase  in  the  rates  on  sec-  placed  on  a  basis  comparable  with  indus- 
matter.  with  whicli  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

Realization  of  this  fact  was  brought  ment  competes  for  its  employees. 

to  representatives  of  the  industry  The  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pearson 
n  Washington  this  week  by  Postmaster  follows: 

Central  Harry  S.  New,  who  predicted  March  21,  1924. 

r.  „i,rv  Increase  could  be  met  only  by  "l>ear  Mr.  Publisher;  For  several 


"National  Chairman.” 

PRE5S  FREEDOM  MENACED 


kntral  Harry  S.  New,  who  predicted  March  21,  1924. 

C  salary  increase  could  be  met  only  by  "l>ear  Mr.  Publisher;  For  several 
boost  in  second,  third  and  fourth  class  years  we  have  been  trying  to  get  a  re-  ■. 

fgjts.  duction  in  the  postal  rate  which  was  so 

Mr  New’s  statement  was  made  to  Wal-  unfairly  increased  during  the  war.  We  ’ 

ace  Odell,  president  of  the  National  Edi-  have  had  hojR's  at  ditferent  times  that  we  ,  , 

orial  Association,  and  A.  C  Pearson,  would  get  an  early  remedy.  At  present  ^ 

Btional  chairman  of  the  .American  Pub-  we  are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  ‘weigh 
i^hers'  Conference.  Mr.  Odell  discussed  and  count’  of  the  mails  which  is  being  j*, 
h,-  situation  with  the  Postmaster  Gen-  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  ^ 

iiic  _ _ _  _ _ _  1 _ I  _  lo.  i 


New  York  PubU.ker*  Flay  “Cleen 
Book.  Bill” 

Representatives  of  New  A’ork  news¬ 


handling  the  business  for  Ghicago  news- 
l>apers.  Radio  advertising  in  many  cases 
has  caused  electrical  companies  to  adver- 
ti.se  other  electrical  goods  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  the  advertising  men  say. 

“The  Tribune  started  handling  radio 
news  on  a  big  scale  and  pushing  radio 
advertising  only  5  weeks  ago,”  said  H. 
J.  Crawford,  of  that  paper,  "but  our  ex¬ 
perience  during  that  time  proves  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  still  handle  little  local  ra¬ 
dio  advertising,  but  our  western  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  has  been  approximatdy 
doubling  itself  each  week  since  we  started 


*judici;r-rthe  cw 

4  Assembly  in  Albany.  March  ^ 


.Monday  and  Mr.  Pearson  con-  “Almost  overnight  there  loomed  up 


mittee  of  the  .Assembly  in  .Albany,  Alarch 
18.  The  publishers  claimed  the  bill  was 


Crawford  said  circulation  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  increased  more  than  30,000 


ferred  with  Mr.  New  on  Wednesday.  danger  that  we  will  not  only  fail  to  get  *  rtligwus  during  February,  when  the  radio  section 

As  a  result  of  his  conversation  with  a  decrease  but  will  have  saddled  upon  us  ?  .1  ‘  was  sUrted,  over  January,  while  the 

-he  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Pearson  a  considerable  increase.  c  ^*vv v  ^  '  v  ia»«ary  average  fain  over  December  was 

^  out  letters  to  the  individual  mem-  "There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  *'*•  "  dhams,  of  the  New  Aork  World,  „„iy  ahout  16,000.  The  radio  section  ac- 
bership  of  all  the  organizations  affiliated  to  make  a  horizontal  increase  in  salary  newspapers  at  the  nearing.  coiuits  for  the  greater  rate  of  increase, 

»ith  the  Publishers’  Conference  urging  for  most  of  the  postal  employees,  which  .  writer  cannot  conceive  of  a  lu-  believes. 

that  immediate  consideration  be  given  to  is  estimated  will  amount  to  a  minimum  of  ‘-■‘“•■’''c.  brutal  aiid  destructive  attack  Static  now  can  be  overcome  better  than 
Z  problem  and  that  the  Postmaster  $122,000,000,  and  a  maximum  of  $150,-  "P’"  fre^om  of  the  press  (with  all  that  before,  and  for  this  reason  radio  ad- 
Gaieral  be  supported  in  his  demand  that  000,000.  Postmaster  General  New  says  ,  ’’estriction  upon  the  sources  of  yertising  should  hold  up  better  through 

the  pay  increase  proposal  be  submitted  to  that  if  this  iiKrease  is  made,  it  will  have  '™“W‘C<lKc  and  enlightenment)  summer,  P.  M.  Riddel,  of  the  Daily 

»  commission  for  study  before  its  pres-  to  be  added  to  the  second,  third  and  whjch  is  made  by  the  proposed  \e,ys,  declared.  Radio  advertising  is  40 

cuUfion  to  Congress.  fourth  classes  of  mail.  De  Ford,  at-  this  year  than  in  the 


General  be  supported  in  his  demand  that  o6o»000.  Postmaster  General  New  says  restriction  upon  the  sources  of 

the  pay  increase  proposal  be  submitted  to  that  if  this  iiKrease  is  made,  it  will  have  enlightenment) 

a  commission  for  study  before  its  pres-  to  be  added  to  the  second,  third  and  which  is  made  by  the  proposed 

entation  to  Congress.  fourth  classes  of  mail.  amendmOTts,  William  A.  De  hord,  at- 


IWiaiimi  V.  ...M...  ti  ^  J  eciii  iiiis  year  uiaii  in  me 

“War-time  postal  rates  now  in  effect  “The  rate  is  already  so  high  that  the  newspapers,  de-  corresponding  period  last  year,  he  said. 

00  newspapers  are  excessive  without  im-  larger  publications  have  more  than  half  presenting  his  argument  at  the  increase  in  Saturday  circulation  of 

position  of  additional  burdens,**  wrote  of  their  output  independent  of  the  mail,  . ...  .  •  ,  j  r  .  the  News  during  recent  months  of  about 

Mr.  Person  a.s  warning  to  the  publishers  and  if  there  is  another  rise,  it  will  be  up  ,  J*:'*  J”"  .•*  Mm  is  largely  due  To  4  SaLriiy  rT 

of  what  they  might  expect  if  Congress  to  us  to  organize  more  extensive  ma-  ^nKrican  thing,  hideous  and  deformed,  j,  believes 

e  •  ‘.t. _  _1 _  _  r _ _  _  J*  _  h»»  «i;aid  “I  nd#*r  itc  vtrinnc  nr/YVicinne 


went  forward  with  present  plans. 

Postmaster  General  New  was  frank  in 


chinery  for  our  own  distribution. 


American  thing,  hideous  and  deformed,” 
he  said.  "Under  its  vicious  provisions. 


"The  question  that  is  pressing  just  now.  xreat  books  that  have  stirred  the  feeling 


dio  section,  he  believes. 

The  Chicago  .American’s  radio  adver¬ 
tising  so  far  tlxis  year  has  been  about  100 


his  statements  that  Senators  and  Con-  howev_er  is  that  many  pubiications  leam^  ToLldX*' dwm™’"’''"'’  pv‘r  cent  greate?  thtn  during"tL  first  3 


wdl  as  upon  the  first  few  zone  rates  of  fine  thing  in  principle,  and  have  run  edi- 
the  parcels  post  to  raise  the  money  iieces-  torials  favoring  a  raise  in  postal  salaries. 


measure  were;  H.  F.  Stone,  National 
.Association  of  Book  Publishers ;  F.  AV. 


i  saiy  to  grant  the  salary  increase.  He  The  chances  are  that  very  few  of  them  Publishers  Association ;  ^ 

said  the  main  features  of  the  Kelly-Edge  know  how  postal  salaries  are  arrived  at  ‘‘  J-  Keefe,- New  York  State  Publishers  q-i"  i,-  •  p  sti-aHw  in 

bill  and  othCT  measures  having  for  their  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to  rai^  sala-  p^e^ ''*W  ia{mn '\nd^  p'^’p^rev  How^  advertising,  according  to 

purpose  a  flat  increase  in  postal  em-  ries  in  small  towns  in  order  to  be  per-  >  ress  .-ssswiaiion ,  ano  r,.  t-ercy  now-  Ttn*  Thnrcftav 

ploytes’ salaries,  would  be  incorjwrated  in  mitted  to  raise  them  in  the  larger  cities  ard.  .American  Press  Association.  magazine  runs  from  13  to  15  standard 

’“f  ^oornau-sts  home  «suked 

The  agitation  in  Congress  for  an  in-  ’The  Civil  Sepice  Lommission  has  fig-  -  greater  than  on  other  days  in  the  week. 

crease  for  postal  employees  had  gone  for-  ured  to  show  scientifically  where  the  law  Bennett  Fund  Unaffected  By  Herald  largely  to  the  radio  section 

ward  rapidly,  despite  the  opposition  of  of  supply  and  demand  makes  it  nwpsary  Sale— $3,000,000  Available  .Advertising  of  radio  apparatus, 

President  Coolidge  and  the  Postmaster  to  pay  increases  to  get  the  right  kind  of  ....... 


yertising  department.  The  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  will  exceed  last  sum- . 
mcr’s  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  it  is  pre- 


and  Senate  early  next  week. 

The  agitation  in  Congress  for  an  in¬ 
crease  for  postal  employees  had  gone  for- 


JOURNALISTS  HOME  ASSURED 

Bennett  Fund  Unaffected  By  Herald 
Sale — $3,000,000  Available 


Looiidge  and  the  rostmaster  to  pay  increases  to  get  the  right  kind  ot  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  „  local  and  national  i«  ini-reasintr  everv 

Business  organizations  also  men,  and  tlieir  figures  also  show  where  The  future  of  ffie  James  Gordon  ^-n-  according  to  the  advertising  de- 

bvf  supported  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  there  is  an  oversiipply  of  men  because  Memorial  Home  tor  New  A  ork  „artment  of  the  Herald  and  Fxaminer 

nail  service  should  not  lie  subordinated  other  opportunities  in  local  communities  Journalists  _  is  not  changed  by  the  sale  to  Radio  advertising  of  the  Tournal  has 


Interest  of  the  .American  Publishers'  the  co.st  of  living  is  exceptionally  high,  about  $3,000,000  for  the  home  after  all 
Conference  in  the  proposal  stems  from  postal  employes  should  be  allowed  a  tern-  has  been  settled. _  Munsey  purchased  the 
that  organization’s  interest  in  second  porary  salary  supplement  on  a  sliding  Herald,  the  Paris  Herajd  and  the  Tele¬ 
class  postal  rates  and  the  fight  it  made  scale,  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  cost  $4.0(K),000,  paying  one-fourth  in 

at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  bring  of  living,  until  such  time  as  a  proper  re-  cash  and  giving  six  notes  of  $500,000 
about  the  repeal  of  the  latest  to  war  in-  classification  of  post  offices  and  readjust-  each.  Ijvingstone  said.  The  executors  set 
CToses  in  second  class  matter.  Represen-  ment  of  wages  can  he  effcctei!  to  meet  aside  4  of  these  notes  for  the  newspaix-r 
**v.''*  Kelly  of  Pennsvlvania.  prevailing  conditions.’  men’s  home. 

^  is  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Of-  “It  is  a  dangerous  situation  when  in  “Mr.  Munsey  told  me  that  he  had  paid 


to  economy  in  Federal  expenditures,  al-  do  not  pay  as  well  as  the  postal  service,  Reid  by  Frank  Munsey  of  the  steadily  uo  to  March  1  accord- 

though  business  men  have  favored  a  slid-  “The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com-  -New  York  Herald,  Robert  E.  Living-  Tappins  of  the  advertising 

ing  scale  of  increases  to  take  care  of  em-  mcrce  made  a  considerable  study  of  the  stone,  president^  of  the  James  Gordim  (jj^rtment  '  but  during  tlie  last  three 

ploytes  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  postal  situation,  and  I  quote  from  their  Bennett  Association,  announced  this  there  has  been  a  slight  decline 

rathCT  than  the  blanket  increase  plan  pro-  report  as  follows:  ‘This  committee  r«-  week.  expected  to  continue  through 

„  u.-  u  .  T"’^"***  'I* 'ocahtics  in  wdiich  ^  si'mmer.  Manufacturers,  jobbers  a^ 

Interest  of  the  .American  Publishers  the  co.st  of  living  is  exceptionally  high,  about  $3,000.0(10  for  the  home  after  all  -etailers  are  being  convinced  ranidlv  of 


C  M  MunS,  PurctaS  S 

""“'t  'am,™”"’!'*  Ih'Z'  Mr  m 

gram  for  $4.a)0  000.  paying  one-fourth  ,n 


erases  in  second  class  matter.  Represen-  ment  of  wa^es  can  be  effects!  to  meet  aside  4  of  these  notes  for  the  newspaiKT  Noyes  Gets  Harding’s  Last  Type 
btive  M.  Oyde  Kelly  of  Pennsvlvania.  prevailing  conditions.’  men’s  home. 

who  IS  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Of-  “It  is  a  dangerous  situation  when  in  “Mr.  Munsey  told  me  that  he  had  paid  p-  ^  m 

nee  (Tommittee,  and  introduceil  the  hill  the  largest  business  enterprise  of  the  all  of  these  notes,  and  that  so  far  as  he  (  Alaska)  Nevvs-MinCT  on 

for  elimination  of  the  last  two  brackets  I’nited  States  there  is  no  elasticitv  in  was  concerned,  everything  was  settled  March  IV.  presented  hr^k  B.  Noyes, 
nt  the  swond  class  mail  rate  increases,  comiiensation.  and  where  the  general  man-  with  the  Bennett  estate."  Livingstone  de-  ‘.V  -Associated  Press,  the 

now  ,s  the  author  of  the  salary  increase,  acer  must  go  bv  hard  and  fast  regula-  clareil.  'ast  stick  of  type  set  bv  President 


of  flie  swond  class  mail  rate  increases,  comiiensation,  and  where  the  general  man- 
™  author  of  the  salary  increase,  acer  must  go  by  hard  and  fast  regula- 
Ine  proposed  increase  will  entail  an  tions  of  comi>ensation  prescribed  for  him 
mrtttl  cost  of  $122,759,499  annually  and  by  Congress. 

awroximately  $1 50,0(10, OfK)  a  year  there-  “The  Postmaster  (n-neral  woiikl  like  to 


th  the  Bennett  estate."  Livingstone  de-  pzesident  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
ire<l.  'a.st  stick  of  tyne  set  bv  President 

_  _  Harding  during  his  visit  last  July  to 

.  f.  ..  Fairbanks.  .Arrangements  were  made 

orrec  n  whereby  Secretary  Wallace  of  the  De- 

I.ast  week  it  was  incorrectly  stated  in  partment  of  Agriculture  will  make  the 


cost  ot  51'2.759.499  annually  and  hv  Congress.  A  Correction  .  .-^.lauKcme  .s  were 

approximately  $150,000,000  a  year  there-  '  “The  Postmaster  Cnneral  wo, ikl  like  to  ,  •  ''■»’"‘’»>yJ^7^retarvWallaceofthe^- 

after  according  to  estimates  of  Postmas-  have  aiitlioritv  from  Congress  to  adjust  '"correctly  stated  in  ^rtmmit  of  Agricul  ure  will  make  the 

^Wal  New.  The  proposal  of  the  the  inequalities  of  ,>av  and  this  could  the  columns  of  EDrn)R&  P,;bi.,si,f.r  that  fortnal  presentalum  at  the  A.  P.  s  Annual 

""Ployfes  and  many  members  of  Con-  doubtless  Ik-  done  with  one-third  the  »'"■  Rushville  (Tnd.)  R^ibhcan  had  siis-  meeting  m  New  York  in  April. 

that  the  increase  he  t.aken  up  by  an  amount  of  money  which  would  be  re-  "ended  publication  The  item  should  - 

parcel  post  rates,  now  con-  quir<*d  bv  a  horuontal  raise,  siicli  that  ^ave  announcetl  the  ^^spension  of  the  u^rmld  A  P  FsBiMw* 

'wlrred  too  low,  particularly  in  the  short-  i  (.«  before  Congress.  three-monfh-old  Riishville  Telegram.  piM>-  Hemid  A.  P.  Memberwhip  Expires 


amount  of  money  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  by  a  horizontal  raise,  such  a-,  that 


•  1  .  lexica,  iMiw  cmi-  ijuiriii  nv  a  nori7.«»iuai  raise,  sucii  h>  iimt  . .  . . « Vs  •  V  t  t 

'wrred  too  low,  particularly  in  the  short-  no«  bt  forc  Congress.  three-month-old  Rushville  Telegram,  pub- 

^ooes.  will  not  work,  Mr.  New  said.  “I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  Hshetl  by  Forrest  W.  Tebbets  and  lames 
J.  Pircrl  post  advances  will  not  pro-  this  question  before  all  the  organization  N.  Culp.  The  Republican,  of  which  Will 


•n  ■  , . wruiiA,  .,11.  iArw  Aawi.  1  nave  iioi  iiau  an  onjoriuimy  lo  vrei  . - r  l-  i.  \V--i,  mv 

Pircfl  post  advances  will  not  pro-  this  question  before  all  the  organization  N.  Culp.  The  Republican,  of  which  Will  with  the  Tribune,  the  cost  of  the  As- 
'  •"'yzshere  near  the  additional  reve-  representatives  who  constitute  the  .Am<-ri-  O.  Feiidncr  is  general  manager,  now  oc-  sociated  Press  service  to  the  morning 

nor  .......  —  •  .  .  _ •  .  _ . _ A-j  al.  , _ I  c.i.i  _  •„  I  • ,  •  „  “ 


Herald  A.  P.  Membership  Expires 

W'ith  the  consolidation  of  the  Herald 
with  the  Tribune,  the  cost  of  the  As- 


""tTw  p  ^"^i'shers  ConferetK-e.  so  I  am  onlv  cupies  uncontested  the  local  daily  field  newspapers  will  be  dividexl  equally  among 

^  zo.stmastM  General  has  suggested  s- nding  this  as  a  personal  communication.  an<l  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  uew<-  the  six  morning  newspapers  now  taking 

m  ♦  istitude  to  make  hut  T  recomnn-nd  that  vou  studv  the  mat-  papirs  of  its  class  in  the  state.  Editor  &  the  service— the  Times.  World.  Ameri- 

Mr^Ji'*  inequalities  in  i.r  thoroughly  and  consider  the  sources  Pi'HIIsher  regrets  the  error  and  the  in-  can,  Herald-Tribune,  .‘?taats-Zeitung  and 

I".,  and  a  remedy  can  he  cffecferl  with-  from  which  the  money  can  come  before  conveniente  it  has  caused  the  Republican,  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

COLLEGE  SURVEY  JOLTS  COMPLACENCY 
OF  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS 


Engineering  Students  Over  Country  Show  Dismal  Ignorance 
of  Products  Hammered  “Nationally”  in  Replies 
to  Barnhill  Questionnaire 


pXJLKS  who  spend  their  millions  in 
magazine  advertising  would  wear 
funeral  faces  eternally  if  they  had  to 
secure  all  their  sales  from  engineering 
college  students.  Oh  yes,  the  young  men 
read  magazines — some  of  them  read  some 
magazines,  anyway,  as  they  say  in  fresh¬ 
man  philosophy.  Of  the  285  juniors  and 
seniors  questioned  by  Roy  Barnhill,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  college  publications,  43  regu¬ 
larly  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post ; 
21  like  the  American’s  success  gospel ; 
12  take  the  Literary  Digest ;  7  are  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  fans  ;  103  don’t  read  any  maga¬ 
zine  regularly ;  and  99  are  distributed 
over  a  wide  range  of  general  and  techni¬ 
cal  publications. 

But,  only  29  of  the  285  knew  what 
“G.  T.  M.”  abbreviates.  Five  guessed 
“general  traffic  manager,"  3  took  a  chance 
on  “Greenfield  Tap  Machine” ;  248 

couldn’t  even  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
letters  that  the  Goodyear  Company  has 
spent  thousands  to  place  before  the  users 
and  future  users  of  belting,  as  the  “Good¬ 
year  Technical  Man.” 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were 
unable  to  name  a  valve  manufacturer, 
and  only  74  remembered  the  name  of 
Crane,  a  frequent  advertiser  of  valves  in 
national  media. 

Forty-seven  failed  to  name  a  leading 
cement  firm,  and  only  93  wrote  “Port¬ 
land”;  32  recalled  “Atlas,”  a  consistent 
national  advertiser;  only  12  recalled 
“Atlas.” 

Seventy-one  flunked  on  naming  a  glue 
manufacturer;  and  177,  or  about  60  per 
cent,  remembered  “Le  Page,”  which  the 
Russia  Cement  Company  has  spread 
across  magazine  space  since  time  im¬ 
memorial. 

Sixty-two  tuned  out  on  naming  a  var¬ 
nish  manufacturer.  Ninty  remembered 
Valspar  of  the  steaming  tea-kettle ;  59 
thought  of  Sherwin-Williams. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  blanked 
their  answer  on  the  manufacturer  of 
equipment  for  cutting  thick  metal. 
Eighteen  wrote  “Oxyweld,”  but  only  3 
were  sufficiently  impressetl  by  technical 
copy  in  general  magazines  to  recall 
“Lincoln  Welding.” 

On  Welding  Equipment,  218  turned  in 
blank  answers.  Fourteen  wrote  “Oxy¬ 
weld”  and  13  “Lincoln  Welding.” 

Automatic  Sprinklers  drew  166  blanks, 
and  107  answers  of  “Grinnell,”  which  has 
featured  the  young  engineer  in  its  in¬ 
teresting  dialogue  series  in  magazines. 

Industrial  Bearings  evoked  149  blanks, 
Timken  getting  83  and  Hyatt  28  re¬ 
sponses. 

Lubricating  Oil  went  unanswered  by 
44.  Standard  Oil,  which  is  a  large 
newspaper  account,  led  the  answers  with 
144;  Vacuum  and  Texas,  consistent  users 
of  large  color  space  in  magazines,  won 
35  and  23  votes,  respectively. 

Bushings  hardly  registered.  243  re¬ 
turning  the  question  unanswered.  “Bunt¬ 
ing,”  with  its  “dominance  copy”  in  lead¬ 
ing  magazines,  squeezed  out  only  22  re¬ 
plies  ;  no  other  firm  got  more  than  three. 

Hair  Clippers  supplied  another  Water¬ 
loo.  244  reporting  no  answer.  Brown 
&  Sharp,  who  recently  tried  to  Satevepost 
Uncle  Sam  into  cutting  his  own,  and  who 
adverti.se  indu.strial  machine  tools  in  en¬ 
gineering  college  papers,  got  14  answers. 
The  Koch  Barber  Supply  Company,  a 
comparatively  limited  advertiser,  drew  9 
votes. 

Elevators  were  over  the  heads  of  89, 
the  Otis  firm  getting  184  responses. 

Ds-namitc  couldn’t  he  handled  by  74. 
ami  was  attributed  to  duPont  (which 
doesn’t  stress  that  priKliirt  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing)  by  142.  and  to  Hercules  (which 
does)  by  56. 

On  Taps  and  Dies,  172  expres.sed  ig¬ 
norance.  Twenty-nine  named  Brown  & 
Sharpe;  23  wrote  “Greenfield,”  and  10 
namt^  “Starrett.” 

Manufacturers  Steel  Window  Sash,  a 


recent  magazine  recruit,  were  unknown 
to  20o  students;  thirty-three  wrote  “Trus- 
con,”  19  named  “Fenestra.” 

Chevrolet  tells  the  magazine-reading 
world  which  car  is  most  economical  for 
salesmen,  but  only  19  of  the  boys  took 
Chevrolet’s  word  for  it.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-four  championed  a  “light  car 
of  well-known  make,”  which  is  usually 
called  out  of  its  proper  name. 

One  hundred  and  four  didn’t  associate 
the  “Dutch  Boy”  with  any  advertiser, 
and  only  28.  less  than  10  per  cent,  tied 
him  up  to  the  National  Lead  Company. 

But  why  go  on  after  that?  If  the 
“Dutch  Boy”  isn’t  a  fixed  star  in  the 
magazine  advertising  firmanent  —  well, 
there  just  “ain’t  no  sech  animile.” 

The  students  questioned  during  last 
December  and  January  were  located  at 
Princeton,  Georgia  Tech.,  Iowa  State, 
l.’niversity  of  Iowa,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  University  of  Minnesota,  Kansas 
State,  I’niversity  of  Nebraska,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Carnegie  Tech., 
I’niversity  of  Kansas,  University  of 
I’ennsylvania,  Harvard.  Cornell.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Purdue,  Vale,  Ohio  State,  and 
.•\rmour. 

The  questionnaire’s  re.sults  will  be 

used — effectively,  it  may  be  surmised — 
by  the  Barnhill  organization  as  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  their  list  of  college  papers.  These 
publications,  it  is  claimed,  can  put  the 
advertiser’s  message  more  forcibly 

through  the  collegiate  retina  than  any 

other  medium.  It  might  be  remarked 
here  that  the  task  doesn’t  seem  too  hard, 
against  the  atrocious  showing  of  the 

general  magazines. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  advertisers 
who  use  the  daily  newspapers  scored 
heaviest  in  the  student  mind. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAILY  SOLD 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Newt-Dispatch 

Changes  Hands — New  Corporation 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram.  has  purchased  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  News-Dispatch  from  the  Port 
Publishing  Company  of  Wilmington. 

Horne,  with  Chester  C.  Bellamy  and 
J.  E.  Thompson  of  Wilmington  have 
formed  a  corporation  known  as  the  News- 
Dispatch,  Inc.,  which  will  own  and  op¬ 
erate  the  publication  in  the  future.  The 
consideration  was  not  given. 

George  B.  Lay  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager.  Horne,  the 
president  of  the  new  company,  was  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  1919,  and  for  5  years  was  on 
the  A.  P.’s  southern  advisory  board.  He 
is  past  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Daily  Newspapers  and 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Qub. 


PRISON  STORY  SCORES 


Milwaukee  Reporter  Interviews  Man 
62  Years  in  Pen 

Jfffin  M.  Cuddy,  police  reporter.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  recently  obtained  the 
first  interview  with  a  state  prisoner 
granted  in  the  administration  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  D.  Blaine. 

The  story  as  printed  in  the  Journal 
told  of  the  philosophy  of  a  prisoner  who 
had  spent  62  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
confined  before  the  automobile,  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  street  cars  were  in  use.  It 
told  the  thoughts  and  philosophy  of  a 
man  separated  from  the  world  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

In  former  years  there  was  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  interviews  with  prisoners,  who 
usually  thought  themselves  innocent  and 
gave  out  stories  in  the  hope  of  hastening 
their  parole. 


for  March  22,  1924 


i-ord  Rothermere,  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
MortticLiito.  who  has  to  his  credit  the  tact  tnat 
ne  has  trebled  the  prottts  of  the  Northchtte 
rrees  since  the  death  of  his  brotner.  is  on  tne 
•  Jrranconia”  en  route  to  the  United  btatps. 
Expected  here  in  a  few  days.  His  departure 
Afas  secret.  Expects  to  slip  in. 


OLYMPIC  PLANS  COMPLETE 


Seven  Hundred  Newspaper  Men  Pro¬ 
vided  (or  in  New  Stadium 

By  G.  L.\ngei.a.\x 
{Paris  Editor.  Kditor  &  Pi  bi.isiier) 

Colombes  Olympic  stadium  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  be  handed  over  to 
tlie  French  Olympic  Committee  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  first  Olympic  competition 
will  be  the  Rugby  contest  beginning 
May  3. 

The  press  stand  providing  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  700  newspaper  men  is  already 
completed.  The  seats  in  this  stand  will 
lie  divided  60  per  cent,  to  the  foreign 
press  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  French 
prc.ss.  The  actual  attriliuting  of  seats 
will  begin  on  May  16,  when  all  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  expectecl  that  there  will  lx>  as 
many  as  2.000  applications  for  the  7(KI 
scats. 

.\mcrican  newspapers  desiring  to  be 
represented  by  special  corresiKmdents 
must  send  applications  for  credentials  to 
M.  Georges  Bruni,  president  of  the  Press 
Commission  of  the  French  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee,  17  Boulevard  Haussmann.  Paris, 
IX,  before  May  15.  Applications  are  to 
be  made  by  the  management  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  responsible  person  sign¬ 
ing  the  application  must  certify  that  the 
representative  is  a  regular  member  of 
the  staff  or  a  bona  fide  correspondent 
engaged  to  cover  the  games. 

.\merican  newspapers  having  permanent 
correspondents  in  Paris  should  make 
their  application  for  credentials  through 
the  Anglo-.^merican  Press  .Association. 


TEXAS  DAILY  WINS  SUIT 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Victor  in 
$50,000  Libel  Action 

J.  R.  Slaughter,  bank  president  who 
sued  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  for  $50,000  libel,  lost  the  litigation, 
in  a  verdict  returned  by  a  jury  at  Co¬ 
manche.  Tex.,  recently.  Slaughter  was 
indicted,  following  the  closing  of  his 
bank  at  Whelan,  Stephens  county,  but 
his  case  was  never  tried. 

He  alleged  that  the  publication  of  his 
indictment  by  the  Star-Telegram  had 
prevented  him  from  getting  a  position 
and  had  brought  him  financial  loss. 


There  arc  six  .Arabic  newspapers  in 
the  L^nited  States,  all  published  in  New 
A’ork  City. 


EDITOR’S  MESSAGE 
HELD  BY  censor 


Both  Western  Union  end  Poi^l  L 
agers  at  San  Diego  Dedi  ' 

Paine’s  Editorial  on  Arlig,,^  - 

Libel  *  Charge 


.ivxpin.  II  1  .  1  dllic. 


_  -  ‘"lUMKer  and 

of  the  Scripps- Paine  Service  wit), 
quarters  at  San  Diego,  Cal 
tempted  to  send  a  telegram 
a  colleague  in  another  branch  d 
Scripps-Howard  service,  at 
expressing  his  editorial  views  n- 
certain  revelations  in  the  Teapot";^ 
scandal,  and  the  managers  of  both  V 
ern  Ihiion  and  Postal  censored  tht 
patch,  and  it  did  not  get  over  the 
“Since  1879,”  said  Mr.  Pai,^ 
I-Jditor  &  Publisher,”  I  have  been  J 
more  or  less  ‘hot  stuff'  news  bun 
was  a  novel  experience.  In  tlw  nrij 
I  stated  that  the  iicople  of  this  co®  ^ 
’deprecate  anything  that  has  the  sliej. 
tendeiKy  to  reflect  uixm  the  Pr^r- 
of  the  United  States.’  and  adid 
ill-repute,  his  taint,  liis  shame  m? 
theirs.’  I  went  on  to  advise  ho*  1  ■ 
aliout  the  relationship,  as  shown  I* 
evidence,  Ijetween  President  Coolidi*  . 
.Mclx'an.  Very  plainly  mv  referem,, 
•ill-rei)ute.’  ‘taint’  and  ‘shame,'  i 
general.  '  t 


“Rut  the  local  managers  of  both  | 
graph  companies  did  not  so  constne- 
meaning,  plain  to  everyone  else,  am!  ! 
message  did  not  get  over  the  wires.  | 

“1  employed  lawyers  to  ascertjc  [ 
indeed,  fre^om  of  the  press  tk;;  '  I 
so  largely  iqion  interpretations  d'T 
by  the  legal-miniled  managers  of  tht  u! 
graph  companies. 

"This  point,  it  may  fie  of  interes 
all  publishers  to  know,  has  never'- 
definitely  and  particularly  settld  hr  M 
liighest  court.  Tliere  are  a  few  • 
and  lower  federal  court  decisions.  Ti 
California  law  clearly  puts  interpraon 
of  libel  in  the  hands  of  the  telepw 
management.  There  are  decisii®  ii 
and  _  against  the  proposition  that  id 
consists  in  publication  and  the  telejax , 
company  dixsn’t  publish.  There  b  ens 
a  decision  to  the  effect  that,  while  tde 
graph  companies  may  be  legally  box 
to  secrecy,  as  to  messages  han^  al 
mere  transmission  of  a  libelous  mesazl 
from  one  operator  to  anotlier  is  poifej 
aiMl  the  company  can  be  held  for  libel  , 
“The  consensus  of  legal  opinion  stasR 
to  be  that  the  telej^aph  manager.  Ii| 
or  little,  legally  equipped  or  othenkj— 
informed  as  to  the  truth,  or  ignons" 
thereof,  is  cen.sor  not  only  as  to  lie  4 
strength  of  a  message’s  adjectives  ai  ■ 
truthfulness  as  to  facts  but  also  js  S 1 
when  it  is  libelous  per  se  to  critieHi|I 
certain  public  official.”  J 


TO  PRO  RATE  WIRE  COSTS  [j 

Canadian  Pres*  Eastern  Service  I*  Ii*  1 1 

On  Without  Government  Sobiidr  I 

Costs  of  leased  wire  service  to  Easr  | 
province  members  of  the  Canadian  Pzs  I 
will  _  be  _  apportioned  equally,  foUois  | 
termination  of  the  Dominion  genn-  j 
merit’s  annual  grant  of  $^,000  MarclI.  I 
if  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  »’•  f 
ciation’s  Ontario  and  Que^  divia*  '•  ■ 
Toronto,  March  17. 

This  plan  was  adopted  only  pro^  ^ 
ally,  and  will  be  given  6  months’  trial  . 

.A  special  committee  was  appoinwi*  I 
investigate  the  proposed  and  eaS4  • 
costs  and  make  such  recommendatioes  * 
alternative  proposals  as  seemed  equiw 
This  committee  is  to  report  at  am^ 
meeting  within  6  weeks.  A  general  1» 
will  be  considered  and  adc^ed  at  a 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Prtss* 
Vancouver  in  June. 

The  special  committee  consists  of  t 
.Archibald.  Montreal  Star;  Convener-' 
thur  G.  Penny,  Quebec  Chronicle:  •*} 
Tartc,  Montreal  I.a  Patrie;  W- L  . 
kinson,  Toronto  Mail  &  F.mpire:  If* 
E.  Robertson,  Toronto  Telegram: 
thur  Ford,  Ixindon  Free  Press,  and]. ‘ 
Curran.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star. 
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There  are  many  roads  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  businesses  flourish 
without  consumer  advertising. 
Each  form  of  advertising  points  to 
satisfied  users. The  ChicagoTerritory 
is  but  one  of  many  splendid  markets. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  offers  but  one 
of  many  ways  to  cover  this  market. 

But  there  are  straws  which  show 
that  success  built  on  consumer  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  MOST  SOUND  —  that 
the  newspaper  offers  the  most  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  and  productive  form  of 
advertising — that  the  wealth  and 
RESPONSIVENESSofTheChicago 
Market  are  unequaled — that  The 
Chicago  Tribune  offers  the  BEST 
way  to  cover  its  territory. 

Straws  that  point  to  these  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  found  in  many  lines. 
Take  cigars,  for  instance:  More  than 
one  hundred  brands  of  ten-cent  cigars 
and  80  brands  of  2  for  15  cent  cigars 
are  sold  in  Chicago.  Some  of  them 
are  not  advertised.  Those  that  are 
advertised  use  many  mediums.  But 
the  best  selling  brand  at  each  price  is 
the  brand  which  has  used  the  most 
advertising  in  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
ALL  cigars  extensively  advertised  in 
The  Tribune  are  found  among  the 
bestsellers:  La  Palina,  Dutch  Masters, 
White  Owl,  El  Producto,  Robert 
Burns  and  Harvester. 

Q  The  same  situation  is 

found  among  dentifrices. 
The  best  seller  in  The 
Chicago  Market  is  the 
brand  which  has  been 
'  most  advertised  in  The 

Tribune— Pepsodent.  One  brand  is 


found  among  the  leading  sellers  by 
virtue  of  magazine  advertising.  Ail 
the  other  leaders  have  been  large 
users  of  Tribune  space  —  Pebeco, 
Forhan*s,  Kolynos,  Revelation  and 
Dr.  Lyons. 

Whether  it  is  a  ten  cent  cigar  or  an 
automobile  at  tens  of  thousands  times 
ten  cents — Chicago  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  seems  inseparably  linked  with 
sales  leadership.  Registration  of  new 
cars  in  Cook  County  was  46%  greater 
in  1923  than  in  1922;  but  Jewett  in¬ 
creased  206%,  Moon  187%,  Wiilys- 
Knight  177%  and  Reo  123%.  These 
cars  spent  twice  as  much  inThe 
Tribuneas  inall  other  Chicago  papers 
combined. 

During  the  first  week  in  February 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  ran  a  page 
advertisement  which  claimed  that 
people  no  longer  read  Sunday  papers 
and  that  therefore  furniture  mer¬ 
chants  are  using  the  evening  paper. 
On  the  following  Sunday  there  were 
twelve  pages  of  furniture  advertising 
in  The  Sunday  Tribune.  Spiegel’s 
Housefurnishing  Company  had  two 
of  these  twelve  pages  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  had  the  largest  business 
ever  transacted  in  February  or  March. 
As  a  matter  of  fact, The  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  1923  ran  more  furniture  lineage 
in  iis  52  Sunday  issues  than  The 
Daily  News  ran  in  its  308  issues. 

- -  Lyon  &  Healy  is 

the  w  orld’s  largest 
musical  instrument 
house.  It  has  been 
advertising  in  The 
Chicago  Tribune  continuously  for 
69  years  and  last  year  spent  three 
times  as  much  in  The  Tribune  as  in 
all  other  Chicago  papers  combined. 
Sales  lastyearamounted  to$8,260313 
the  largest  by  far  in  the  history  of 
the  business. 

Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Bros,  is  the 
largest  store  in  the  world  catering  ex¬ 
clusively  to  women.  F'ormany  years 
this  store  has  used  far  more  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Tribune  than  in  all  other 
Chicago  papers  combined.  It  has  just 
paid  $4,500,000  for  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty  to  enable  it  to  expand. 

^  Calumet  Baking  Pow- 
der  claims  a  production 
double  that  of  any  other 
brand,  and  30%  of  this 
enormous  production  is 
sold  in  one  market — 
The  Chicago  Territory.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  has  been  the  backbone  of 
the  advertising  effort  by  which  this 
was  achieved. 


•'TT- 


Utxhnm 


L  T  e  Or  e  ajt  e  j  t 


Other  straws  there  are  pointing  in  the 
same  direction.  They  all  go  to  prove  that 
business  is  as  good  as  you  make  it  and  that 
in  The  Chicago  Territory  you  can  make 
good  business  better  by  using  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 
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CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING 

The  New  Public  Service 


XI— PUBUC  RELATIONS  IN  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

By  BASIL  1.  SMITH 

SILENCE  may  be  golden,  as  some-  oughly  covered  by  a  previous  article  in 
one  has  said,  but  keeping  quiet  this  series.  A  thorough  application  of 
about  a  good  thing  certainly  isn’t.  the  principles  of  publicity  is  one  of  the 

The  amazing  growth  of  modem  adver-  three  important  means  of  attracting  the 
tising  has  proved  that  silence,  as  a  bus-  attention  and  gaining  the  patronage  of 


iness  asset,  is  in  a  class  with  bad  debts 
and  limiteid  credits.  It  simply  has  no 
place  in  the  development  of  any  product 
or  service  that  is  to  be  sold  in  quantities 
to  the  public. 

These  are  the  foregone  conclusions  on 
which  advertising  men  sell  space  in  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers,  on  billboards  and 
car-cards.  And  on  this  same  basis  of 
the  value  of  publicity,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  sold  to  its  hundreds  of  users  in 
a  newspaper  every  day. 

But,  after  going  this  far  in  admitting 
the  benefits  of  intelligent  advertising, 
the  classified  organizations  of  many 
newspapers  neglect  the  next  important 
and  logical  step — of  popularizing  their 
own  classified  service  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  extent. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
service  that  a  classified  medium  gives  can 
be  brought  to  the  public  attention. 
People  form  their  opinions  of  classified 
service  from  what  they  hear  their  friends 
say  about  it,  from  what  they  read  about 
it  in  the  newspaper  and — last  but  far 
from  least — from  their  personal  contact 
with  the  classified  organization  when 
they  use  ads  of  their  own. 

Another  way  of  fiutting  the  same 
thing  would  be  to  say  that  public  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  medium  deiiended  on  pub¬ 
licity,  results  and  service.  When  a 
classiliid  .section  has  these  three  things 
on  its  side,  there  isn’t  anything  that  can 
stop  its  growth. 

Progressive  methods  of  promotion  put 
these  three  assets  within  easy  reach  of  a 
newspaper.  But  being  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  desirable  ends  and  actually  accom¬ 
plishing  them  are  two  different  things. 
And  it  will  be  a  g^d  thing  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  see  how  the  modem  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  methods  in  use  on  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  made  to  yield  the  greatest 
returns  in  popular  favor,  volume  and 
revenue. 

To  get  back  to  our  original  point,  what 
the  people  of  a  city  think  of  a  classified 
medium  decides  the  exact  position  that 
it  occupies  in  their  lives.  And  what  they 
think  about  it  largely  depends  on  the 
faithfulness  with  w+iich  the  classified 
organization  adheres  to  progressive  tac¬ 
tics.  Results,  service  and  publicity  are 
ready  to  become  the  assets  of  a  m^ium 
that  its  publisher  would  like  them  to  be 
— just  as  soon  as  every  member  of  the 
classified  staff  looks  at  his  work  with  the 
real  vision  of  classified  advertising. 

First,  take  the  matter  of  selling  the 
public  on  a.  medium  through  publicity. 
There  is  no  method  of  promotion  more 
clearly  indicated  than  this.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  any  of  the  magazines  of 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  profes¬ 
sions  to  notice  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  in  every  part  of  the  country  bid  for 
the  advertisers’  favor  for  their  pages. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  set  forth 
their  claims  to  circulation,  quality,  buying 
power,  market  coverage  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  variations  of  the  appeal 
to  advertisers.  And  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising,  when  it  is  backed  by  facts,  is 
convincing  and  profitable. 

.^nd  why  should’nt  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  medium  go  after  its  prospects  just 
as  hard  as  a  display  medium — if  it  really 
wants  to  win  and  hold  their  patronage? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everybody  are  the  future 
customers  of  a  classified  medium  and  the 
way  to  reach  and  sell  them -on  the  value 
of  classified  service  is  to  talk  directly  to 
them  through  the  pages  of  the  newspaper. 
The  special  usefulness  of  the  different 
ts^pes  of  intelligent  publicity  was  thor- 


the  classified  advertising  public. 

Next,  take  the  all-important  matter 


only  been  sold  the  right  kind  of  ads — 
they  have  been  made  interested  friends  of 
the  medium  as  well. 

The  third  strong  point  in  winning  over 
the  public  is  one  that  has  come  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  these  pages. 
It  is  service.  And  a  spirit  of  service  is 
the  very  life-blood  of  a  classified  organi¬ 
zation,  as  it  is  of  any  'business.  Without 
it,  the  chances  of  getting  results  would 
be  cut  in  half.  Without  it,  publicity  would 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  empty  claims.  Without  it,  a 
classified  organization  might  as  well  shut 
up  shop  and  go  out  of  business  as  far  as 
the  true  development  and  growth  of  the 
medium  is  concerned. 

Service  means,  quite  as  much  as  the 
giving  of  correct  ad-writing  information 


Coupled  with  even  fairly  satisfacton « 
suits,  it  can  make  the  sort  of  impn^ 
that  brings  advertisers  back 
fresh  needs  arise.  Seen  in  its  tmeS 
service  is  the  mortar  that  holds  the  S 
dation  stones  together  in  the  firm 
tion  of  the  successful  medium.  ^ 


144  PAGES  OF  GRAVURe 


What  Turns  die  Casual  Advertiser  Into 
an  Interested  Classified  Patron? 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  anyone  interested  in  this' 
great  field  of  advertising  ran  ask. 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  the  method  of  accomplishing  this  valuable 
end  is  direct  and  easy. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  into  the  matter  thoroughly  in  his  article  for  next  week: 
“Broadening  The  Field  Of  Classified  Service  For  Castomera.** 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Issues  Piue, 
Number  Descriptive  of  Progmi 

With  the  issue  of  Wednesday,  Mjm 
12,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  piblijy 
nine  supplements  in  rotagravure,  pict*. 
ing  “Progressive  California,’’  to’ the 
tonishing  total  of  144  pages. 

Every  conceivable  feature  of 
water  and  land,  city  and  country,  ^ 
portrayed  in  beautifully  toned  picutj 
the  whole  smacking  of  the  tropical  joi 
of  a  nature’s  pet  land  at  the  Gol^  qJJ 

M.  H.  de  Young  informed  EdihiI 
Publisher  that  this  picture  rouad.^ 
had  been  so  interesting  and  succtsk 
from  every  viewpoint  that  it  had  ben 
decided  to  make  it  an  annual  featured 
the  Chronicle. 


To  Advertise  Missouri 


Proposal  of  the  Missouri  Assodatia 
to  raise  a  fund  to  conduct  a  nationald 
,  vertising  campaign  in  newspapers  id 

ot  results  tor  advertisers.  Results  talk  to  prospects,  the  use  of  courtesy  and  tact  magazines,  setting  out  the  advantages  d 

everyone’s  language.  They  are  the  most  in  handling  patrons  of  every  sort.  It  is  Missouri,  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Bon! 

convincing  arguments  in  the  world,  and  the  added  touch  that  makes  the  individ-  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  numi,, 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  build  ual  advertiser  feel  that  he  is  being  well  of  Commerce.  The  association  was  «■ 
any  substantial  patronage.  .\nd  results  treated  and  that  he  can  expect  the  best  ganized  a  vear  ago  at  Jefferson  City  ml 
depend,  as  you  know,  directly  on  reader-  from  the  medium.  Courteous,  interested  already  has  spent  $10,000  in  piiMicii 
interest,  which,  in  turn,  is  developed  to  treatment  of  the  needs  of  advertisers  work.  The  amount  required  for  the  c» 

its  fullest  possibilities  by  the  perfect  cata-  prejudices  them  in  favor  of  a  newspaper,  paign  has  not  been  announced, 

logue  form  of  medium.  .\nd  here  we 


are,  right  back  to  principles  again — per-  ( 
feet  cataloguing  and  indexing,  multiple  ‘ 
ads  and  full  description  copy.  These 
make  up  the  simple  but  lasting  founda¬ 
tion  of  real  classified  results. 

The  way  to  let  the  public  know  about 
the  result-producing  factors  of  a  medium, 
outside  of  getting  actual  results  for  each 
one  of  them,  is  to  explain  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  prospect  exactly  why  his  ad  is 
written  up  as  it  is,  why  it  has  an  index¬ 
ing  word,  why  it  is  alphabetically  listed 
and  carefully  grouped.  This  is  not  only 
making  an  intelligent  noise  about  a  good 
thing — it  is  also  making  the  sale  of  good 
ads  much  easier.  When  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  made  to  realize  that  an 
organization  is  taking  great  pains  to 
get  results  for  them  scientifically,  they 
will  have  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  medium  and  be  a  dozen  times  more 
likely  to  recommend  it  to  their  friends. 
The  more  that  people  generally  know 
about  a  newspaper’s  classified  advertising, 
the  greater  will  be  the  patronage  of  the 
medium  and  the  surer  its  growth.  Pros¬ 
pects  should  be  shown  just  how  the 
classified  organization  is  going  about 
preparing  ads  that  have  the  greatest 
cliances  of  bringing  them  satisfactory 
results.  The  ads  should  be  talked 
over  with  them  from  every  angle 
until  they  understand  and  approve  of 
what  is  being  done.  Then  they  have  not 


246,627 

"^HAT  was  the  average  net 
^  paid  daily  circulation  of 
The  Baltimore  Sun  (morn¬ 
ing,  and  evening)  for  the 
month  of  February,  1924 — 
a  gain  of  12,454  average  net 
paid  dailv  over  February, 
192.3. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 

Morning 


.  SUN 

Evening  Snnday 


Take  the  Chill  off 
the  Cold  Canvass 

The  “cold  canvass’’  always  encounters  maximum 
sales  resistance. 

In  Cincinnati  particularly,  jobbers  and  retailers  are 
slow  to  respond  to  inducements  that  represent  price 
concessions  rather  than  consumer  influence.  They 
know  that  the  Cincinnati  public  has  both  the  will 
and  the  means  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  meritorious 
merchandise.  They  know  too,  by  long  experience, 
that  the  Cincinnati  public  is  influenced  in  its  buying 
habits  as  it  is  influenced  in  its  social,  political, 
educational,  cultural  and  recreational  habits,  by  the 
Times-Star,  the  great  home  paper  that  for  sixteen 
years  has  been  the  dominating  medium  for  local 
display  advertising. 

The  Times-Star  has  complete  consumer  acceptance 
in  the  Cincinnati  market.  An  advertising  story  told 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times-Star  goes  far  toward 
converting  sales  resistance  into  consumer  accept¬ 
ance.  Assurance  of  an  advertising  campaign  in  the 
Times-Star  takes  the  chill  off  the  cold  canvass  and 
secures  distribution  where  the  cheap  expedients  of 
free  goods,  extra  discounts  and  consignment  deals 
fall  flat. 

The  city  circulation  of  the  Times~Star,  according  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  is  25^o  greater 
than  that  of  the  second  evening  neu'spaper.  It  is 
more  than  fu'o  and  one~half  times  that  of  the  un- 
audited  circulation  of  the  leading  morning  paper. 

aNClNNATl  TIMES  SIM 

CHARLBS  P.  TAFT.  rubUtht  C.  H.  RBMBOLD.  Mmnmgn 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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A  Real  A.B.C.  of 

National  Affairs 

One  topic  a  week. 

The  background  of  the  news. 

Simple,  clear  statement  of  facts. 

Stuff  the  news  is  made  of. 

What  it’s  all  about,  what  it  means. 

The  A.  B.  C.  weeds  out  non-essentials  of  news  developments. 
Information  is  taken  from  the  source  and  goes  straight  to  the 
copy  desk  stripped  of  all  opinion  and  comment. 

Each  topic  is  selected  for  its  timeliness  and  treated  in  from 
three  to  five  articles  for  mid-week  release  —  something  you  can 
advertise  in  advance. 

The  A.  B.  C.  “blends  with  the  news.” 

Available  for  afternoon  or  morning  use  —  but  to  only  one 
newspaper  in  a  city. 

Find  out  at  once  if  your  territory  has  been  sold. 


Qurrerrt  News  Feai-ures 


William  E.  Yelverton, 
Managing  Director 


INCORPORATED 


Evening  Star  Building 
W ashington,  D.  C. 
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RALPH  PULITZER  NOW 
N.  Y.  WORLD  EDITOR 

Takes  Place  of  Late  Frank  I.  Cobb — 
Walter  Lippmann  Named  Chief 
Editorial  Writer — Return 
from  Trip  Abroad 


RalpI)  Pulitzer  announced  himself  as 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  March 
2(t.  succeedinsf  the  late  Frank  I.  Cobb 
who  died  last  De- 
ceml)er.  Walter 
Lippmaiui  has  been 
appointed  chief 
editorial  writer  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer. 

Mr.  Pulitzer 
and  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann  returned  to 
New  York  March 
18,  on  the  S.  S. 

Olympic  from  a 
trip  abroad. 

Ralph  Pulitzer 
is  the  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  who  built  up 
the  World  to  its 
present  high  position.  He  is  45  years 
old.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1900,  he  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
World.  From  1906  to  1908  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  World.  He  was 
elected  president  in  1911,  and  now  holds 
the  title  of  president  and  editor. 

Lippmann,  who  is  34,  has  had  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  as  author  and  journalist.  He 
has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
V'ork  World  since 
1922.  Graduated 
from  Harvard, 
class  of  1910,  he 
first  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  writing, 
his  “Preface  to 
Politics’’  being 
published  in  1913 
and  his  “Drift 
and  Mastery’’  in 
1914. 

He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of 
the  New  Republic 
and  was  editor  of 
that  magazine  un¬ 
til  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Then  for  a  short 
time  he  was  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Col.  E.  M.  House  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  President  Wilson  appointed  Lipp- 
man  secretary  of  the  organization  formed 
to  prepare  data  for  the  Peace  Conference. 
In  June,  1918,  he  became  captain  in  the 
Military  Intelligence,  attached  to  the  2nd 
section  general  staff  headquarters,  E. 
F.  .After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  N'ew 
Republic.  In  1919  he  wrote  “The  Poli¬ 
tical  Scene “Liberty  and  the  News’’  in 
1920;  and  “Public  Opinion”  in  1922.  .At 
Harvard  he  won  the  Phi  Beta  Kapia  key 
for  scholarship. 

While  abroad  during  the  past  several 
months,  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Lippmann 


FOUR  POINTS 

“To  the  advertising  executive  who 
believes  in  ropy  that  is  compelling 
because  it  is  barked  with  fresh,  in¬ 
teresting  selling  ideas,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  these  points  for  earnest  consid¬ 
eration: 

“Deride  thoughtfully  upon  the  type 
of  ropy  to  be  used  in  your  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Find  copy  writers  whose  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  type  of  copy. 

“Give  them  the  environment  and 
the  broadening  opportunities  that 
will  stimulate  come  hither  selling 
ideas. 

“And  then — eternal  vigilance.  Ideas 
run  out;  commonplaces  occur;  flights 
of  fancy  creep  in.  But  the  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  who  sufficiently  glori¬ 
fies  the  copy,  making  it  the  chief 
product  and  not  the  by-product  of 
the  day's  work,  is  going  to  have  his 
reward  not  in  tomorrow’s  sales  but 
in  finding  his  store  a  little  closer  to 
the  buying  hearts  of  his  puhlic.” 

JULIA  COBURN, 

Advertising  Manager,  Lasalle  &  Koch, 
Toledo,  O. 


visited  Vienna,  Budapest,  Prague,  Berlin 
and  Paris,  studying  European  conditions. 
Mr.  Lippmann  also  went  to  the  Ruhr, 
Italy  and  London.  In  London  he  met 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  Prime  Minister  oi 
Great  Britain. 


AD  MAN  TALKS  TO  STUDENTS 


Perrin  Tells  Changes  in  Profession  in 
Twenty  Years 

“The  nature  of  the  message  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  undergone  a  great  change  in 
the  last  20  years,”  asserted  Edwin  O. 
Perrin,  contract  manager  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Agency,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  to  advertising  and  journalism 
students  of  Syracuse  University. 

“Twenty  years  ago  the  trademark  of 
an  article  was  advertised  but  today  some¬ 
thing  must  be  said  and  reasons  given 
for  its  purchase.  Mere  display  and  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  a  trademark  will  no 
longer  sell  an  article  against  the  competi¬ 
tor’s  advertisement  which  tells  what  the 
article  can  do.  That  is  the  important 
feature.” 

“.At  that  time  the  staff  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  was  composed  of  about  98 
per  cent  salesmen  who  bought  and  sold 
space  and  2  per  cent  advertising  men. 
Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  By  this 
change  the  burden  of  the  public  has  been 
lightened,  for  a  short  and  direct  cut  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  has  lieen 
reached,  eliminating  the  thousands  of 
jobbers,  salesmen  and  middlemen.  Their 
profits  and  wages  have  been  dispensed 
with,  lowering  the  cost  of  the  article. 

.Another  point  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Perrin  in  his  address  related  to  the 
qualities  required  for  success  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 


Walter  Lippmann 


- - 

The  Business  Men 

of  your  community  will  value  the 

authentic  statements  of  i 

Roger  w.  babson 

on  the  business  and  financial  situation,  above 
any  other  single  piece  of  news  that  you  can  print. 

Supplied  weekly  through  the  Babson  News  Service, 
Division  of  BA^ON  INSTITUTE,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

•  SPECIMEN  RELEASES  AND  RATES  ON  REQUEST 


FRENCH  DAILY  SELLS 
YEAR’S  AD  RIGHTS 

Le  Quotidien,  Paris,  Disproves  of  All 
Space  Except  Small  Classified  to 
Agency  for  5,000,000  Francs 
— Practice  General 


Another  article  of  the  agreement 
lates  that  the  books  of  the  adve^l 
agency  shall  be  open  to  the  insoppiJ^  1 
Le  Quotidien,  while  the  agenw’Tto  * 
ceive  each  day  the  confidential 
tion  report  from  the  publisher  S 
newspaper  reserves  certain  rights  rezii 
ing  what  advertising  shall  appear 
columns.  ® 


By  G.  Lancelaan 
(Paris  Editor.  Editor  &  Publisher) 

•A  notice  in  Le  Quotidien,  Paris,  in¬ 
forming  its  readers  that  it  has  disposed 
of  its  advertising  rights  for  one  year  for 
the  sum  of  5.0(X),0()0  francs  illustrates 
a  procedure  which  is  quite  common  in 
France. 

A  newspaper  is  started,  begins  to  get 
on  its  legs,  and  then  offers  its  advertising 
space  to  an  agency  for  a  fixed  sum. 

In  the  case  of  Le  Quotidien,  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  right  to  all  advertising  except 
the  small  classified.  The  period  may  be 
extended  to  3  years,  if  the  advertising 
agency  so  desires.  Payment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  agency  to  the  newspaper  at 
the  end  of  each  month.  The  newspaper 
will  supply  office  room  to  the  agency  in 
the  building  of  the  newspaper,  where  it 
can  carry  on  its  activities  on  behalf  of 
Le  Quotidien. 

Should  the  newspaper  at  any  time 
carry  its  circulation  during  30  consecu¬ 
tive  days  to  a  figure  25,000  higher  than  at 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  the  newspaper 
has  the  right  to  demand  an  increase  in 
what  it  receives  from  the  agency.  Should, 
however,  the  paper  print  25,000  copies  a 
day  less  during  thirty  days,  the  agency 
will  have  the  right  to  ask  for  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  sum  it  is  paying. 


COAST  EDITORS  FETE  ST0((E 


Cowles  Reports  A.  P.  to  ExpsoJ 
em  Leased  Wire  Service 

(By  Tctegrath  to  Editor  &  PoiiuHn) 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  19.— Meha, 
Stone,  counselor  of  the  Associated  Prs 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  gin 
at  Spokane  by  editors  and  publisher,  a 
the  Northwest.  W.  H.  Cowles,  public*, 
of  the  Spokesman  Review,  presided. 

At  a  meeting  of  Associated  Press  maj- 
bers,  Paul  Cowles,  superintendent  of  ik 
Western  Devision  of  the  A.  P  a- 
nounced  that  leased  wire  service  voad 
be  installed  to  serve  Astwia,  Allan 
and  Corvallis  out  of  the  Portland  Oiil 
office.  Cowles  also  outlined  plans  lot 
covering  election  returns. 


Press  Poet  Prints  Paper  ia  Rhym 

Refuting  a  statement  that  he  was  a 
able  to  publish  his  weekly  paper  entireli 
in  rhyme,  Charley  Gant,  editor,  Gimk 
(Wash.)  Beachcomber,  Puget  Soaii 
poet,  recently  issued  a  number  writte 
wholly  in  verse.  News  stories,  editorials 
feature  articles — even  the  advertisenon 
— were  written  in  rhyme,  and  in  some  oi 
the  stories,  there  were  rhymes  wntei 
the  lines. 


Who’s  Who  in  the 
CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 


A.  G.  GARDINER 


G.  GARDINER  is  Great 

Britain’s  greatest  Liberal  edi¬ 
tor  and  writer.  A  versatile 
and  brilliant  journalist,  he  is  above 
all  a  keen  reporter. 


One  week  before  any  other  co^^ 
spondent  in  Great  Britain  touched  the 
subject,  Mr.  Gardiner  cabled  that  the 
MacDonald  government  had  “definit^ 
ly  reached  the  decision  to  abandon  the 
Singapore  naval  scheme.”  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  decision — this  defiance  of 
the  powerful  naval  ring — is  the  para¬ 
mount  topic  in  British  politics  today. 

At  his  clubs  A.  G.  Gardiner  mingles 
with  the  members  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  absolutely  independent, 
but  closer  to  things  that  are,  and  things 
that  are  going  to  be,  than  any  other 
British  writer.  His  weekly  cable  dis¬ 
patch  always  teems  with  exclusive  news. 

The  exclusive  rights  in  America  to 
A.  G.  Gardiner’s  newspaper  writings 
are  held  by  the  Consolidated  Press  and 
are  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  Sunday 
Service  furnished  to  leading  newspapen 
from  coast  to  coast. 


The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,  Washington,  D-  C. 


Saturday,  March  22nd 


The  Erie  Daily  Times 

Moves  Into  Its  New  Building 


GOOD  LUCK,  JOHN  MEAD! 

Today  you  take  possession  of  the  new  building 
that  pluck,  perseverance  and  sterling  integrity  have 
built  for  the  Erie  Times. 

We  know  the  long  struggle,  the  hard  fight  and^the 
well  won  victory.  We  like  to  feel  that  in  a  small 
way  we  have  had  a  part  in  it,  for  we  are  very  proud 
of  you,  of  the  Erie  Times  and  of  the  fact  that  we 
now  represent  you  for  more  than  twenty-four  years. 
And  we  don’t  give  a  damn  who  knows  it. 

What  you  are,  you  made  yourself.  What  you  have, 
you  made  for  yourself. 

Erie  should  be  proud  of  you.  We  are. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Eftabliihed  1888 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  22,  1924 


PAPER  WORKERS  MEET  been  acting  as  head  of  the  sonaiu 

-  licity  division  of  the  Departrae#  ^ 

100  Union  Delegates  Gather  at  Buffalo  Edward  Bell  was  made  counstlJ' 
for  Conference  »>«« 


FORD,  CHICAGO  SPECIAL,  LEFT  NEWS  SIDE 
TO  ENTER  AD  FIELD 


the  legation  at  Pekin,  has  been 
to  a  secretaryship  at  Warsaw.  lir?l 

crtn  f«  wViat  iq  Irnnurn  ete  _ h  ‘ 


\  PHYSICAL  breakdowi 
would  be  considererl  a  c 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
Ford  of  the  h'ord- 
Parson  Company 
admit  this  to  be 
true.  For  it  was 
a  breakdown  that 
switched  him 
from  the  editorial 
to  the  advertising 
end  of  newspajHT 
work.  .■Cs  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  lias  built 
up  the  !•'  o  r  d  - 
Parsons  C  o  in  - 
j«ny.  one  of  the 
well-known  news¬ 
paper  representa- 
tives  in  the  Hokac 
United  States. 


By  LUCILE  BRIAN  GILMORE  _ 1  hundred  delegates  representing  the  son  is  w-hat  is  known  as  “career” 

10,000  members  of  the  International  the  State  Department,  holding  h?‘ 

.■n  ordinarily  conviction  is  a  quality  which  has  im-  Brotherhood  of  I  apermakers  began  on  post  in  the  legation  at  Guatenah 

calamity,  but  pressed  itself  on  men  about  him.  Monday,  what  promises  to  be  a  10-day - - ^ 

e  Horace  M.  He  has  liecn  one  of  the  most  earnest  comention  m  Buffalo,  V  \  .  u  ,  i  Editor  Freed  of  Contempt  : 

and  active  workers  in  the  Chicago  asso-  session  was  held  in  the  H()te  Contempt  proceedings  aeain« 

riafinn  Statlcr,  wllCre  exeCUtlVe  meCtlllgS  are  bc-  rji  1  I  *  L  **  against  t, 

ciation  of  newspaper  representatives  .  ..  ,  .  .  ®  dujes  Blalock,  editor  of  the  DunUp  (Wi 

fn.m  Its  beginning.  “  conciuaes  dismissed  by  OniSi 

Hobby.”  Mr.  Cord  always  has  been  'ts  business.  ,  „  i  ,  k,  T.  L.  Stewart  recently.  He  u-jCa?  ' 

too  busy  as  a  newspaper  representative  "^^5  scale  to  .  Tennessee  r*? 

l,av,.'  an  av,u-a*i.m  ( fnici,!,  nf  inc  submitted  to  paper  maiiufacturers,  and  aiiuincys  ‘o«  o'c  leniiKsee  . 
to  base  an  asocat on.  Outside  of  his  settlement  of  internal  affairs  are  the  Company,  then  in  a  litigation- 

business,  though,  his  chief  interests  are  settlement  oi  internal  anairs  are  tne  Palmetto  Coal  Comoanv^^”  ‘ 

his  large  and  valuable  library  and  his  *-'*’1$^  before  the  delegates.  tempt  for  severely  criticizing’ tk?u? 

rbiirnb  ariivifins  Hn  u  HnrCrnH  tn  Un  E-  P-  Barrv  lirst  vice-presidcnt  of  the  the  (o,  i 

a  voracious  re-ider  rbirinir  his  hour-  awav  opened  the  convention.  M.  H.  Company.  The  3*’t'cle  did  not  CritQ  I 

tom  .1  office  ^  ^  Parker  Tf  N'irginia.  president  of  the  court,  it  was  ruled.  ^ 

_ bnttherhood,  was  in  the  meeting  place  .  _  ,  TTU 

prrtiirpn  PARpet  /'RAMTpn  "as  restrained  from  presiding  by  a  P™**  '»»“««  Ad  Bookkt  ' 

Ktx»UCtU  UKAINIIlU  Court  order,  because  his  election  has  been  Iowa  Daily  Press  As'ociatkm,  tWii 

-  contested.  J.  T.  Carey  of  Albany,  presi-  is  carrying  on  a  national  adveniJ| 

Railroads  Favor  Ad  Men  and  Cir-  dent  for  the  last  18  years,  brought  the  campaign  to  boost  Iowa's  market 
WE  Fori.  culators  Attending  Columbus  Meet  '.’riler  which  harred  the  \'irginia  man  bilitics  has  issued  a  28-page  booklasi 

,  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  chief  advertisers  as  supplementary  to  the '■-I 

wn  weekly  in  ,  ‘-‘''"PE'te  arrangements  have  been  miide  executive.  paign.  The  pamphlet  is  an  encvcl 


and  active  workers  in  the  Chicago  asso¬ 
ciation  of  newspaper  representatives 
from  its  beginning. 

Hobby?  Mr.  Ford  always  has  been 
too  busy  as  a  newspaper  representative 
to  have  an  avocation.  Outside  of  his 
business,  though,  his  chief  interests  are 


his  large  and  valuable  library  and  his  '■''’1?^  delegates, 

church  activities.  He  is  declared  to  be  P'  vice-president 

a  voracious  reader  during  his  hours  away  opened  the  convention.  1 

from  the  office.  Parker  of  Virginia,  president  c 


REDUCED  FARES  GRANTED 


Iowa  Press  Issues  Ad  Booklet  ^ 

Iowa  Daily  Press  As'ociatkM,  ,«) 


Horace  Ford 


1KX7  t  V  tb  r  1  deiiartiS  of  ^i'^  Columbus.  O  for  jbe  present  wage  scale  which  expires  of  Iowa's  resources,  both  agriruKq 

^  I  ‘kE-gates  to  the  joint  convention  of  the  on  Mav  1.  provides  a  mininitim  of  40  mainifactiiring.  It  .shows  that  lowm^' 

the  Kansas  t  ity  Mar  i.ater  'h  ,\ssociation  of  NewspajK-r  Advertising  oeiits  an  hour  for  unskilled  help  in  paper  year  paid  $3.524.(XX)  for  subsermi-: 


.  _  I  ■  4  *  f  .1,  L* .......  - : .  . . oviits  an  hour  for  unskilled  lielp  in  paper  year  paid  $3.524,(XX)  for  subscritti» 

to  the  same  deiwrtment  of  the  Kansas  hxecutives  and  the  Ass.K:iation  ot  n,iiis  to  considcrahlv  higher  rates  for  the  32  Iowa  dailies  holding  meiS^ ^5 

City  Journal.  l  ie  strain  of  a  sevyn-  Nvwspa^r  UassiMed  .Advertising  Man-  skilled  workers.  '  the  association,  while  $470,501 

.lay  job  done  with  the  dose  applwat. on  ^g^rs.  Frank  T.  t.arroll.  a.ivertisii.g  -  .,f  ,he  leading  national  magazinr 

which  old  associates  say  has  hetn  charat-  manager,  Indianai^olis  News,  and  presi-  Wilson  Succeeds  Hawks  _ 

teristic  of  Mr.  hord  ever  since,  under-  former  association,  has  an-  ,,  ,  d  i  *  \\**i  a*i  ai  a  Name  Contest  Closei  u 

mined  his  health  to  the  extent  that  he  nounced  The  convention  w  ill  be  held  Robert  W  ilson,  until  recently  at-  "**"*  i-onte»t  cioiei  HUrcli  Jl 

arranged  to  Ik-  transferred  to  the  adver-  June  0  10  and  11  tadied  to  the  -American  Emliassy  at  Chicago  Tribune  has  announcdi - 

tising  department  of  the  Journal  as  a  c  L.’  Perkins  sccri-tarv  of  the  \ssiK.-ia-  T.ikio,  has  succcerlcd  Stanley  Hawks  as  the  contest  for  prizes  totaling  $25i|(||) 

solicitor.  , ion' of  \ewsp:iix-r  Classified  Advertising  of  the  division  of  current  in  forma-  a  name  for  the  w-eekly  cdoroto  Kn- 

Mr.  Ford  came  to  Chicago  in  1802  as  .Managers  will  validate  tickets  at  Cohini-  Department,  the  division  to  be  launched  by  the  Tribune  ia| 

representative  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour-  bus.  By  obtaining  the  projK-r  fnrms  fr.im  m  direct  contact  with  the  representatives  New  Vork  Daily  News  wD  f 

nal,  oiH-rating  a  one-man  office.  He  the  local  passenger  offices  members  may  newspapers.  Mr.  Hawks  who  has  March  Jl. 
gradually  acquired  other  newspapers.  buy  a  round  trip  ticket  for  a  fare  and  a  f- — '  l■l^ 

In  1889,  F.  F. '  Parsons  joined  Mr.  half.  ’  ' 

Ford  as  a  solicitor  and  has  been  asso-  Indications  ixiiiU  to  a  large  attendance 
ciatd  with  him  ever  since.  The  business  it  the  joint  convention.  .Vll  sessions  will 

was  operated  in  Mr.  Ford's  name  until  'le  devoted  exclusively  to  newspaper  ao  ¥>1  1  ¥  I  ¥17  1i1 

1915,  when  it  was  incoriKirated  as  the  vertising  problems  and  revenue  produc-  I  a  I  m  m /I  a  lA/AAlf-n 

F'ord-Parsons  Comiiany.  The  company  ing  ideas.  R\  vCHlll 


Wilton  Succeeds  Hawks 


the  association,  while  $470,501  wentiu 
of  the  leading  national  magazines.  1 


Hugh  Robert  Wilson,  until  recently  at-  Name  Contest  Closes  Marck  }I 

tached  to  the  -American  Emliassy  at  Chicago  T ribunc  has  announced  i 

Tokio,  has  succeeded  Stanley  Hawks  as  the  contest  for  prizes  totaling  $25iW)J 
chief  of  the  division  of  current  informa-  a  name  for  the  weekly  coloroto  imm 


)f  iicwsiiapers.  Mr.  Hawks  who  has  March  31. 


has  an  office  in  San  l-'raucisco  headed  by 
G.  Frank  McDermott. 

His  scrupulous  honesty  and  his  cease¬ 
less  industry  account  for  Mr.  Ford's  big 


Canadian  Press  Adds  Members 


Directors  of  The  Canadian  Press  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Toronto  on  March  17 


work  1.  building  the  business  ,11  the  opin-  j 

ion  of  his  as.sociate.  Mr.  Parsons.  ,  ^ 

During  the  earls-  years  of  my  a_ssocia-  (Yshaw-a  fOnt.f  Reformer  ; 


Rhode  Island’s  Wealth 
Doubles  In  Ten  Years 


tne  eariy  years  OI  m>  associa-  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Reformer  and 

turn  with  Mr.  1-ord  one  o  the  larges  (Qnt.)  Intelligencer.  The 

space  buyers  m  Chicago  told  me  1  had  morning 

a  hard  man  to  work  for,  because  of  his 

scruples  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  t^eii  ^.lR«nJnrr  nouv  service.  The  HeraUrs 


scruples  OI  nouesiy  ami  irmniun  ess  evening  pony  service.  The  HeralTs 

to  the  smallest  detail,  he  said.  1  lie  mem^rship  stands  in  the  name  of  Hon. 


years  of  working  with  him  since  have  Walter '  Scott,  former  premier  of  Sas- 
conhrmeil  this  description  of  Ins  char-  katchewan.  and  for  many  years  owner 
“‘'If,']-  ,  editor  of  the  Regina  Leader.  The 

rurthermore.  Mr.  rord  lives  a  clean  Oshawa  Telegram  is  represented  by  (Y. 
personal  life.  He  didn  t  drink  iK-fore  M.  Alger,  the  Oshawa  Reformer  bv  J.  C. 
prohibition  and  hasn  t  started  since.  He  K„ss  and  the  Belleville  Intelligencer  by 
diK-sn't  even  use  tobacco.  He  is  a  mem-  s.  B.  Dawson.  The  application  of  thi- 


The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the 
princip>al  forms  of  wealth  in  Rhode  Island 
amounted  in  value  on  December  31,  1922,  to 
$1,924,326,000,  an  increase  of  97.8%  over 
the  1912  figures.  Per  capita  values  increased 
from  $1,712  to  $3,086,  or  80.3%. 


her  of  the  official  board  of  the  First  Southam  interests  for  a  franchise  for  an 


Methodist  Church  of  Evanston  and  is  an 
active  worker  in  the  church.” 

Mr.  Ford  knows  thoroughly  the  details 
of  the  business  of  a  newspaper  repre- 
•sentative,  men  in  liis  firm  say.  .Mtliougb 
old  enough  to  have  been  in  the  game 


evening  paper  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  was 
withdrawn  by  the  applicants. 


Savings  deposits  in  Rhode  Island  for  1923 
amounted  to  $246,893,002,  an  increase  of 
$23,835,487,  or  10.68%  over  1922. 


Inland  Company  Buys  Power  Site 

A  mortgage  of  $150.0(X)  was  filed  re- 


32  years,  he  keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  ceiitly  in  .Spokane,  Wash.,  by  the  Inland 

business  and  continues  actively  as  a  so-  Empire  Paper  Company  of  Millwood, 

licitor.  He  is  a  tireless  worker,  at  his  Wash.,  in  connection  with  purchase  of 
office  early  and  late  every  day,  including  a  large  power  site  near  its  mills.  A 

Saturdays.  He  is  known  as  a  man  who  large  amount  of  land  along  the  the 

reaches  decisions  deliberately,  rather  than  Spokane  rixer  is  iiKludeil  in  the  piir- 
by  snap  judgment,  and  his  o|K-iiness  to  chase. 


moaio 


1,612,702  LINES 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  starts  another 
year  of  leadership  in  Ohio  by  publishing 
150,412  lines  paid  advertising  more  than 
the  next  Ohio  newspaper  (Cleveland). 
Dispatch  exceeded  other  (Columbus 
papers  combined  during  January  by 
178.731  lines. 


Largest  Circulation  in  Central  Ohio 


Providence  clearing  house  figures  for  1923 
were  $633,123,500,  an  increase  of  $52,401,- 
200,  or  9.02%  over  1922. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  and  THE 
EVENING  BULLETIN,  Rhode  Island’s  great 
newspapers,  with  their  responsive  reader  in¬ 


fluence,  offer  advertisers  thorough  coveftige 
of  this  prosjaerous  Rhode  Island  market  at  a 


minimum  cost. 


Providence  Journal  Company 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Sen  Frencieco  Loe  Angeles 
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Constructive  Service  to  the  Industry  ' 

198  LINOTYPE  SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  maintaining  several  large  schools  of  its  own,  the  Linotype  Company  has  been  in  close  touch  and 
active  co-operation  ivith  every  other  movement  for  advancement  of  trade  education 

SCHOOLS  GIVING  INSTRl  CTION  IN  PRINTING  AND  MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


AU4BAMA 

Alabama  Boya*  ImJuatrial  School . Birmingham 

Alabama  School  fpr  the  Deaf . Taltadrga 

Tuakcgcc  Normal  and  Induatrial  loatitutc . Tuskegee 

ARKANSAS 

Arkanaa*  Baptist  College . Little  Rock 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf . Little  Rock 

High  School...# . Little  Rock 

School  of  International  Federation  Publiahing  Company 

Sitoam  Springs 

CALIFORNIA 

School  for  the  Deaf . Berkeley 

Eureka  High  School . Eureka 

Long  B<‘ac  h  Polytechnic  High  School . Long  Beach 

Loa  Angeira  High  School . Los  Angeles 

Manual  Arta  High  School . Los  Angeles 

Maatrf  Printera*  Aaaociatioo  Linotype  School., Loa  Angeles 

Modesto  High  School . Modesto 

Vocatl'Mial  High  School . Oakland 

Oroville  l^nion  High  School . Oroville 

Pomona  High  School . Pomona 

Richmond  I'ninn  High  School . Richmond 

Mrrgenlhaler  Linotvpe  Company . San  Francisco 

San  io«e  High  School . San  Jose 

California  Polvtcchnic  High  School . San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  Union  High  School . San  Mateo 

Prealnn  School  of  Indualry . Waterman 

Whittier  State  School . Whittier 

COLORADO 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf . Colorado  Springs 

Typographical  Union  Local  No.  49  School  for  Linotype 

Operatora  . Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Slate  Trade  School  of  Bridgeport . Bridgeport 

State  Reformatory . Cheshire 

Boardman  Trade  School . Nesa  Haven 

American  School  for  the  Deaf . West  Hartford 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School . Washington 

Columbia  Inatitution  for  the  Deaf,  Callaudet 

College . Washington 

Government  Printing  Office  Apprentice  School. .  F’4MAingloii 

Washington  Linotype  School  of  Inatruction . Washington 

FLORIDA 

School  for  the  Deaf . St.  Augustine 

GEORGIA 

Foote  and  Davies- W'ebb  &  Vary  Company . Atlanta 

School  for  the  Deaf . Cave  Spring 

United  States  Army  Print  Shop . Fort  Benning 

Georria-Alahama  Business  College . Macon 

The  Berry  School . Mount  Berry 

ILLINOIS 

Harrison  Technical  High  School . Chicago 

Training  Department  of  The  Lakeside  Press . Chicago 

Lane  Technical  School . Chicago 

Mergcnthaler  Linotvpe  Company . Chicago 

Wendell  Phillips  High  5Khool . Chicago 

Sterling  Morion  High  School . Cicero 

St.  Marv*s  Training  School . Des  Plaines 

School  for  the  Deaf . Jacksonville 

Uoosebeart  Institute . Moosehearl 

St.  Hedvig’t  Industrial  School . Niles 

Illinois  State  Reformatory . Pontiac 

Rockford  High  School . Rockford 

INDIANA 

Anderson  High  School . Arsderson 

Indiana  University.., . Bloomington 

School  for  the  Deaf . . . Indianapolis 

U.  T.  A.  School  of  Printing . Indianapolis 

IOWA 

State  Reformatory . Anamosa 

Industrial  School  for  Boys . Eldora 

Sioux  City  High  School . Sioux  City 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Normal  School . Hays 

Boys*  Industrial  School . Hutchinson 

University  of  Kansas . Lawrence 

School  for  the  Deaf . Olathe 

Kansas  State  Teachers*  College . Pittsburg 

KENTUCKY 

Berea  College . Bereu 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf . .* . Danville 

Louisiana 

School  for  the  Deaf . . .Baton  Rouge 

Isaac  Delgado  Central  Trades  School . New  Orleans 

Mergentbaler  Linotype  Company . New  Orleans 


>1\RYLAND 

Baltimore  School  of  Printing . Baltimore 

Lord  Baltimore  Press  Apprentice  School . Baltimore 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School . Baltimore 

Typographical  Union  Local  No.  12  School  for 

Apprentices  and  Journeymen . Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Blanchard  Linotyping  Company . Boston 

Boston  Trade  School . Boston 

University  and  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Inc . Boston 

V'eterans*  Bureau  Linotype  School . Boston 

Riodge  Technical  School..... . . Cambridge 

Fitchburg  Slate  Normal  School . Fitchburg 

Nevr  Bedford  Vocational  School . New  Bedford 

Newton  Vocational  High  School . Newtonville 

Worcester  Boys*  Trade  School . Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

High  School . Arut  Arbor 

University  of  Mirhigan . Ann  Arbor 

Central  High  Srh<K>l . Bay  City 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College . Berrien  Springs 

Arthur  Hill  Trade  School . Saginaw,  West  Side 

MINNE.SOTA 

**Newa-Tribune**  Linotype  School,  Typographical 

Union  No.  136 . .Du/iifA 

Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute . Minneapolis 

State  Training  School  for  Boys . Red  Wing 

Minnesota  Stale  Reformatory . St.  Cloud 

Vocational  High  School . Virginia 

MISSISSIPPI 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb . Jackson 

MISSOURI 

State  Shool  for  the  Deaf . Fulton 

Central  High  School . Kansas  City 

NEBR  kSKA 

University  of  Nebraska . Lincoln 

School  for  the  Deaf . Omaha 

NI>TI*  HAMPSHIRE 

Morrill  School  of  Mechanic  Arts . Corteord 

NEW'  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  B«>ys*  Vocational  School . Atlantic  City 

Typographical  Union  Local  No.  91 . Jersey  City 

Polish- American  Publishing  Company . Perth  Amboy 

New  Jersey  Slate  Reformatory . Rahway 

S<'hool  for  the  Deaf . . . Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albu<|uerque  City  High  School . Albuquerque 

School  for  the  Deaf . Santa  Fe 

NEW  YORK 

Bovs*  Vocational  School . Albany 

The  V'ail-Rallou  Press.  Inc . Binghamton 

Rushwiek  Evening  Trade  School . Brooklyn 

Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School . Brooklyn 

Mergentbaler  Linotype  Company . Brooklyn 

J.  W*.  Clement  Company  Apprentice  School . Buffalo 

Elm  Vocational  School . Buffalo 

Empire  State  School  of  Printing . Ithaca 

Boys*  Vocational  School . New  York 

Empire  Mergenihalcr  Linotype  School . New  York 

Hci  ksrher  Foundation  for  Children . New  York 

Murrav  Hill  Vocational  School . New  York 

New  York  Mergentbaler  Linotypa  School . New  York 

St.  Joseph*#  Institute . Westchester 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Induatrial 

School . . . Concord 

f^hool  for  the  Deaf . Morgantown 

Otcen  Maaonic  Orphanage . Oxford 

The  Children*#  Home.  Ine . JFiiuton*5aiem 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

School  for  the  Deaf . Devils  Lake 

The  State  School  of  Science...., . Wahpeton 

OHIO 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute . Cinciisitats 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf . Columbus 

Hamilton  High  School . Hamilton 

Technical  High  School . Lakewood 

Ohio  State  Reformatory . Mansffeld 

Soldiera*  Orphana*  Home . Xenia 

OKLAHOMA 

Indian  Agricultural  School . . . Chilocco 

Central  High  School . Tulta 

OREGON 

Univeraity  of  Oregon . Eugene 

Benson  Polytechnic  School . Portland 

School  for  the  Deaf . Salem 

High  School . The  DAlles 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Hailclun  Vocational  School . Hesleton 

Industrial  Rrfurmalory . Huntingdon 

Johnstown  Vocational  School . Johnstown 

New  Era  Training  School  for  Printers . Lencaster 

Tressler  Orphans*  Home . . . Loysville 

*‘Eveoing  Bulletin**  Apprentice  School . PhUedelpkia 

Girard  College  Mechanical  School . Philadelphia 

Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb . Philadelphia 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company . Philadelphia 

School  for  Compf>sition . Philadelphia 

Typo.  Union  Local  No.  2  Linotype  School . Philadelphia 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Sebenley  Park. Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  Linotype  School . Pittsburgh 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  . Pittsburgh 

The  SharoD  Telegraph  Apprentice  Department . Sharon 

PflRTO  RICO 

Manual  Training  School . San  Juan 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Typographical  Union  Local  No.  33 . Providersee 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

School  for  the  Deaf . Cedar  Springs 

Clomson  Agricultural  College . Clemson 

Thornwell  Orphanage . Clinton 

Allen  University . Columbia 

Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage . Greenwood 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

State  College  School  of  Printing . Brookings 

TENNESSEX: 

Kingsport  Press . Kitsgsport 

Crockett  Technical  High  School . Memphis 

International  Typographical  Union  School . Nashville 

Southeastern  School  of  Printing . Nashville 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Indnstrial  State  Normal 

School  . . Nesheille 

Tennessee  Industrial  S«'hool . Nashville 

TEXAS 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf . Austin 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.Cofiege  Stution 

Bryan  Street. High  School . Dellas 

Southwest  School  of  Printiog . Dellas 

College  of  Industrial  Arts . Denton 

Junior  College  of  the  City  of  El  Paso . Bl  Paso 

Tex.-Mcx.  Printery,  Texas  Mexican  Industrial  Institute 

KingsviUe 

Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  College.. . .Preirte  View 

Brackenridge  Manual  Training  School . Sen 

UTAH 


. Ogden 

VIRGINIA 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultnral  Institute.. 
Baptist  Orphanage . 

WASHINGTON 

WalU  Walla  Collcf.  Prrta . 

College  Place 

Washington  School  for  the  D^f . 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

WISCONSIN 

Stout  Institute . 

Bovs*  Technical  High  School . . 

Milwaukee  Vocational  School . . 

...VillawAM 

CANADIAN  PRINTING  AND  MACHINE 

COMPOSITION  SCHOOLS 

MANITOBA 

Driscoll  and  Herald  Trade  Plant . Winnipeg 

ONTARIO 

Guelph  Technical  School . Guelph 

Technical  School . Hamilton 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited . rorente 

Technical  School . Toronto 

QUEBEC 

Carden  City  Press . Gardenva^ 

British-.Aroerican  Publishing  Company.... . Montreal 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute . Montreal 


Mergentbaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  UNOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Agencieg  in  the  Prineipmi  Citieg  of  the  World 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

-  By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER  _ 


editor,  printer,  and  owner  of  a  small 
weekly  in  his  home  town  of  Hingham, 
Mass.  In  true  New  England  style,  he 
entered  Harvard.  His  father  died  before 
his  course  was  completed,  and  he  had  to 
lielp  earn  his  way  through  the  last  two 
years. 

Graduating  in  1903,  he  went  to  work 
for  Ginn  &  Co.,  book  publishers.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  learn  the  business  and  started 
at  the  very  bottom,  receiving  as  pay  $1 
a  day,  setting  type.  Before  1908  he  had 
l)een  through  the  editorial  department  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  art  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  tliat  company. 

From  1908  until  1913  he  was  pub¬ 
lication  agent  at  Harvard.  While  in  the 
employ  of  the  university,  he  organized 
the  Harvard  University  Press  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Press,  serving 
in  that  capacity  from  1913  until  1919. 
From  1912  until  1919  he  was  lecturer  on 
printing  and  publishing  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  became  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1919. 

In  1917  Lane  served  as  adjutant  and 
batalion  commander  of  the  Harvard 
R.  O.  T.  C.  In  1918  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  major  on  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Army  War  College,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Later  he  served  as  division  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  Fifteenth  Division  and  as 
camp  adjutant  at  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

From  1915  until  1918  Lane  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Hing- 
ham.  Mass.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Printers  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin. 
He  is  a  memlier  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Industrial  Art  Survey  of 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education. 


THE  COPY  WRITER’S 


CHARLES  CHESI^R  IJUfE^Bevotee  of  ‘‘Horse  Sense.’ 


^HARLES  CHESTER  LANE,  bus- 
iness  manager  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  is,  to  be  trite,  of  the 
“gentleman  and  scholar’’  type. 

.\bout  him  there  is  none  of  tlie  ding- 
dong  of  the  super-salesman.  Rather,  he 
is  the  scientist,  probing  business  with  the 
scalpel,  testing  theories  in  the  glass  tubes 
of  practice.  He  knows  the  scientific 
method  of  picking  fact  from  theory  and 
of  stepping  carefully  upwards  from  fact 
to  fact. 

His  Massachusetts  manner  disarms  one 
at  first  meeting.  What  is  this  one-time 
Harvard  professor  doing  among  tlie  grab¬ 
bing,  rushing,  subway  crushing  business 
men  of  Gotham? 

The  question  is  apswered  by  further 
acquaintance. 

Lane  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  is  a 
practical  man  who  makes  good  use  of 
book  learning.  His  office  reflects  his 
character.  Behind  his  neat,  well-ordered 
desk  stands  a  bookcase  filled  with  volumes 
on  business  law  and  advertising  methods. 
A  picture  of  Daniel  Webster  has  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  one  wall. 

This  newspaper  maker,  now  only  41 
and  with  only  5  years  of  direct  newspaper 
contact  which  came  after  a  teaching  and 
lxx>k  publishing  career,  does  not  care  to 


take  the  attitude  of  preacher.  His  views 
on  the  business  side  of  newspapering,  he 
insists,  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  personal  philisophy. 

The  Lane  view  of  editorial  and  bus¬ 
iness  co-operation  is  interesting.  The 
business  department,  he  thinks,  should 
pick  a  good  editor  and  give  him  free 
hand.  After  the  selection,  the  two  de¬ 
partments  should  function  absolutely 
separately.  The  business  manager  should 
merely  concern  himself  with  selling  the 
product  of  the  editor,  and  should  not 
tinker  with  upstairs  policies. 

“Common  horse  sense,”  he  declares. 
“That  is  the  quality  a  man  needs  for 
business  managership.” 

And  to  this  he  would  add  “plugging 
and  honesty.” 

“It  is  a  little  slower,”  he  continued, 
“less  flashy  or  sensational.  Business 
managership  isn’t  simply  super-salesman- 
ship.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  plugging. 
College  education  is  a  good  thing  if  used 
rightly,  but  it  isn’t  necessary.  Per¬ 
sonality  and  readiness  to  work — that  is 
what  really  counts  on  the  business  side 
of  a  newspaper.” 

Lane,  one  might  say,  has  been  “plugg¬ 
ing”  along  at  publishing  since  he  was  a 
youngster  of  11.  At  that  age  he  was 


Special  Train  for  Texas  Delegates 

An  all-Texas  special  will  leave  Hous¬ 
ton  for  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  carrying  the  Texas  A.  A.  C.  W. 
delegation,  where  they  will  embark  on  the 
Republic  for  the  London  convention. 
Dale  C.  Rogers,  president  of  the  district 
has  announced.  Details  of  the  trip  will  be 
completed  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  district  within  next  few  weeks.  More 
than  50  Houston  advertising  men  and 
w'omen  have  signed  for  the  London  trip. 
■Another  Texas  group  of  more  than  100 
is  expected  to  sail  from  Houston  on  the 
French  liner  De  La  Salle  June  25. 


Oh.  God  o£  the  Printed  Page' 

Incline  this  day  thine  ear  to  me. 

Who,  perforce,  must  join  in  one 
1  he  poet  and  the  peddler. 

The  singer  and  the  salesman— 

.\  min  trel  of  the  market  place 
Whose  craft  it  is  to  find 
The  hidden  heart  of  things  for  salt 
And  make  that  spirit  vocal,  ' 

So  that  multitudes  may  hear— and  buy. 

^ant,  oh,  God:  that  I  may  not  for-, 
That  primal  obligation: 

.Mways  and  always  to  put  myself 
In  the  place  of  him  that’s  goinu  v- 
•And  think  of  him  as  just  a  Lniln*^' 
Like  myself,  ^ 

And  one  who  talks  and  feels  and  acts 
Even  as  I  do. 

And  doesn’t  want  to  waste  his  hard.m,. 
Any  more  than  I. 

And  may  I  tell  the  truth,  oh,  God! 
Insofar  as  it  is  permitted  me  to  knowtWt, 
And  may  I  have  enthusiasm  without 
quciice — 

Wit  without  self-consciousness, 

And  may  I  long  be  spared  those  tie  h 
maladies —  ^ 

Flux  of  words 

And  paralysis  of  the  imagination. 

Deliver  me,  too,  from  the  seven  deadly  ik 
Which  are,  as  Thou  knowest  well. 
Inaccuracy,  banality,  bromidity, 
.'\ffectation,  exaggeration. 

Bombast,  inanity,  and  gasconade. 

May  there  be  vouchsafed  to  me 
As  a  special  bounty. 

Some  small  measure  of  that  pricelesi  ph- 
Originality. 

And  when  my  flaccid  fingers  can  no  I*— 
fumble 

The  keys  of  the  typewriter. 

And  my  copy  is  flat,  stale  and  unprobalh 
Then  may  I,  oh,  God  of  the  Printed  Pig 
Be  not  unworthy  of  the  epitaph: 
“HERE  LIES  THE  COPY  WlllTQ-T 
TERPRETER  OF  TRADE— PROPHRi 
COMMERCE— REVELATOR  OF  O 
NESS!” 

W.  F.  G.  Thatoiii, 
University  of  Ongi 


“Pay  Your  Bills’’  Drive  Pland 

Approximately  $12,000  is  to  be  •;e 
by  St.  Louis  retailers  on  a  co-op^ 
advertising  campaign  in  local 
impress  the  public  with  the  necesskt; 
meeting  their  bill’s  promptly.  It 
planned  to  spend  about  $1,000  a  ntej 
for  the  period  of  a  year,  accords*  :j 
K.  F.  Niemoeller,  secretary  of  the  .fe 
ciatecl  Retailers.  Funds  should  be  a- 
able  within  tlie  next  6  weeks,  Mr.  )i' 
moeller  said. 


THE  AGE-HERALD 


Circulation  Structure 

Ask  the  Publisher  who 
has  taken  my  service. 

W.  H.  Sammons, 

SIOUX  CITY  JOURNAL 

Sioux  City,  la. 

knows  and  will  tell 

fflltffurlr  IntartraU. 

^  A  *»tLo  M  OO  M .  E  H  O  Jf®  CP  AjJ  w  o  I  aw  *) 

ACCOUNTANT  &  AUDITOR 
33  WEST  A2!*STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Income  Tax  Syatem  Aaditiac 


Birmingham,  Alabama 

has  just  installed  a 

SCOTT  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 
“MULTI-UNIT”  PRESS 

consisting  of  six  four  page  wide  units  and  two  folders.  It 
number  up  to  48  page  papers  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  installatw 
in  the  South. 

YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY— WHY  NOT  NOf? 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO 

1441  Monadnock  Block 


NEW  YORK 
1457  Broadway,  at  42d  Strai 
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providence  news  sold 
fO  SENATOR  GERRY 

Y^gBat»rJ  G«rri»on  to  ReUre  Only 
Temporwily  from  Newipnpering — 
Hamilton,  Stockholder,  Goea 
to  Presidency 

I, Jin  A.  Hennessy,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  ttic  Providence  (R.  I.)  News  and 
lames  Garrison,  vice-president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  week 
sold  their  inter¬ 
ests  to  Peter  G. 

Gerr).  Umted 
States  Senator 
from  Rhode 
Island,  after  six 
years  of  control. 

Hennessy  quit 
the  old  New 
York  Press 
adiere  he  was 
managing  editor, 
shortly  after  that 
newspaper  was 
purchased  by  Joh.v  a.  Hennessy 
Frank  Munsey  in 
1912.  .... 

Gen.  Henry  DcWitt  Hamilton,  always 
a  stockholder  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  News  under  its  recent  ownership,  will 
be  the  new  president  under  Gerry.  Roy 
1.  Wakeman.  business  manager,  becomes 
treasurer;  and  William  H.  Thornley, 
secertary. 

Hennessy  and  Garrison  plan  to  retire 
only  temporarily  from  their  profession. 
Hennessy  is  a  newspaper  man  of  long 
I  experience.  He  started  on  the  New  York 
I  Times.  Then  he 
i  nsmanaging 
'  editor  of  the  New 
'  York  Mail  and 
Fjtpress  under 
!  Col.  Elliott  F. 

I  Shepard  and  Cy- 
:  rss  Field.  Some 
itars  later,  and 
for  IS  years,  he 
was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
old  New  York 
Press. 

Garri  son’s 
newspaper  ex-  ,  _ 

n.,:.ri  r  r  r,  „  n  r  r  JAMES  GaEWISON 

penence  covers 
the  period  from 

1899,  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
.Sshland  (Wis.)  News  continuously 
until  the  present  time.  He  served 
as  political  reporter,  sporting  editor  and 
city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 
and  the  Milmaukee  Sentinel.  Then  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World. 
After  that  he  was  night  city  editor,  city 
editor,  dramatic  editor  and  editorial 


'•«  SERVICE 

BEfUAMilirKENTNORCO. 

AHEY  also  serve  who 
A  only  stand  and  wait” 
but  we  long  ago  forgot  how 
to  stand  still  and  we  are 
none  of  us  waiters. 

We  serve  by  keeping  moving 
and  waiting  for  nothing. 

lEmAMIN  &  KENTMOR  CO. 


writer  on  the  New  York  Press.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  short  time  as  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
at  •■Mbany.  lie  went  to  Providence  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  dramatic  critic  of  the 
I’rovidcnce  Journal.  From  this  post  he 
associated  himself  with  Hennessy  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Providence  News. 

The  two  former  owners  purchased  the 
News  from  ex-Governor  Brown  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1918. 

Under  the  new  ownership  the  News 
will  continue  to  be  represented  in  the 
National  field  by  Payne,  Burns  &  Smith 
and  G.  Logan  Payne. 

Suspended  Daily’s  Plant  Sold 

Plant  of  the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Evening 
Telegram,  which  recently  suspended,  was 
sold  at  bankrupt  sale  on  March  14,  to 
J.  C.  Milligan,  repre.senting  the  Alle- 
ghenv  Steel  Company  of  Brackenridge, 
Pa. 

The  price  was  $5,750. 


TRACTOR  RUNS  PRESS 

North  Attleboro  Chronicle  Publishes 
Despite  Storm  Wrecked  Wires 

North  -Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle 
triumphed  over  odds  in  publishing  its 
regular  edition,  Thursday,  March  13, 
when  a  snowstorm  wrecked  electric  lines 
and^  left  tlie  plant  without  power. 

Copy  was  sent  eight  miles  across  coun¬ 
try  to  Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  set  up  and  re¬ 
turned.  When  the  forms  were  set  up 
on_  the  press  an  opening  was  cut  in  the 
building  and  a  farm  tractor  run  into  the 
press  room.  A  belt  hitched  to  the  fly¬ 
wheel  of  the  tractor  furnished  power  for 
printing  the  edition.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  tnanager  and  editor,  who  was  in 
Washington,  telegraphed  congratulations 
to  the  staff. 

Radio  and  newspaper  luck  enabled  the 
Wijonsocket  (R.  I.)  La  Tribune,  French 
daily,  to  print  an  edition  March  12,  when 


the  same  storm  cut  off  its  wire  connec¬ 
tion  with  I.  N.  S.  Thomas  Horgan,  I. 
N.  S.  manager  at  Boston  notifi^  the 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  and  asked  aid. 
The  Sun  arranged  with  Foster’s  radio 
station  WS.AU,  in  Providence  to  a  digest 
of  the  news  of  the  day  with  the  request 
that  any  hearers  copy  the  bulletins  and 
get  them  to  La  Tribune. 

It  happened  that  a  La  Tribune  reporter 
was  listening  in  and  he  immediately 
rushed  the  copy  to  his  office. 

Coast  Financial  Writer  Diet 

'Dennis  Donohoe,  62,  financial  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  died  sud¬ 
denly,  'March  10.  at  his  home  in  San 
Rafael.  Donohoe  was  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Star  from  1887  to  1889,  and 
financial  c<litor  of  the  'New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  1904-05.  He  was  a  general 
manager  of  the  Blackburn  Mines  Com¬ 
pany,  Alaska,  in  1906.  He  held  a  law 
degree  from  Columbia  University. 


James  Gassison 


*W»tt46th8t.  900  MalUrs  Bldg. 
Y«rk  Chieage 

'  ^01  Van  Nuya  Bldg. 

Las  Angalas 


TX^E  have  received 
many  pleasing 
comments  from  nu¬ 
merous  large  advertis¬ 
ers  upon  the  splendid 
set-ups  we  are  able  to 
give  from  the  addition 
of  the  Ludlows.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  practically 
every  large  advertiser 
in  the  city  sends  his 
copy  to  the  Review  for 
the  original  set-up. 

— ^The  Decatur  Review. 


How  Ludlow-Set  Lines 
Increase  Reader  Interest 

Reader  interest  is  greatly  increased  when  the  display 
of  a  newspaper  is  produced  by  the  Ludlow  System,  be- 
■-  cause  Ludlow-set  lines  add  character  to  the  page. 

The  “dress”  of  a  newspaper  like  the  dress  of  an  individuEd 
attracts  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  attention. 

With  the  Ludlow-equipped  paper,  the  “dress”  is  always  dis¬ 
tinctive;  the  typefaces  are  always  new,  and  the  characters  are 
clear-cut,  clean  and  sharp.  There  is  no  need  to  use  broken,  bat¬ 
tered  or  worn  typefaces.  All  old  type  has  been  remelted  and  the 
lines  from  newly  cast  slugs  stand  out  in  all  their  original  beauty 
and  individuality  of  character.  From  the  smallest  6  point  up  to 
60  point  bold  and  extended  there  are  distinctive  Ludlow  faces 
to  meet  every  requirement. 

A  bright,  new  Ludlow  type  dress  holds  old  friends  and  in¬ 
vites  new  ones.  In  this  way  it  ever  widens  and  increases  reader 
interest  and  makes  advertising  space  more  valuable. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue 


S*n  Fraiio»'.o 
HcNaret  Bldfr. 


CHICAGO 


NxrYwk 

WmMBkb. 


LU  ILOW  QUALITY  COMPOQITION 
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INTER  TYPE 

KENNTONIAN  8  to  14  POINT 

CLOISTER  BOLD  8  to  36  POINT 

8  Point 

12  Point 

No.  709  Keantonian. 

No.  935  Kenntonian. 

No  standardized  INTERTYPE  has  ever  become  obso' 
letc.  The  various  Intertype  models  are  interchangeable, 

BO  that  new  units  can  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  for  them  develops.  The  work  being  done  in  any 

NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER 

No  standardized  INTERTYPE  has  ever 
become  obsolete.  The  various  Intertype 
models  are  interchangeable,  so  that  new 

NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 

No.  709  Cloister  Bold. 

No  standardiied  INTERTYPE  has  ever  become  obso¬ 
lete.  The  various  Intertype  models  are  interchangeable, 
so  that  new  units  can  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  for  them  develops.  The  work  being  done  in  any 

No.  935  Cloister  Bold. 

No  standardized  INTERTYPE  has  ever 
become  obsolete.  The  various  Intertype 

NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER 

NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 

(No.  713  Kenntonian  Italic  and  Smalt  Caps  Ueady  April  1924) 

(Xo.  936  Kenntonian  Italic  and  Small  Caps  Ready  April  1924) 

10  Point 

14  Point 

No.  811  Kenntonian. 

No.  973  Kenntonian. 

No  standardised  INTERTYPE  has  ever  become 
NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  A 

No  standardi2,ed  INTERTYPE  has 
ever  become  obsolete.  The  various 

No.  811  Qoister  Bold. 

No  standardized  INTERTYPE  has  ever  become 
NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  A 

STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 

No.  973  Cloister  Bold. 

No.  817  Kenntonian  Italic. 

7v(o  Standardized  D^TERTTPE  has  ever  become 
NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  A 

No  standardized  INTERTYPE  has 
ever  become  obsolete.  The  various 

No.  817  Kenntonian  Small  Caps. 

STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 

NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME 

(No.  976  Kenntonian  Italic  and  Small  Caps  Ready  April  1924) 

>  No.  1429  Cloister  Bold. 

18  Point  Cloister  Bold  Series  SHOWN  IN  THE  SPECIMEN 

‘  No.  1450  Ooister  B<^<L 

24  Point  Ooister  Bold  Series  SHOWN  IN  THE 

^  •  No.  1466  Cloister  Bold. 

^-  30  Point  Cloister  Bold  SERIES  SHOWN 

.  No.  1480  Cloister  Bold. 

( 

36  Point  Cloister  BOLD  SERIES 

Every  line  in  this  advertisement  was  set  on  an  Intertype. 
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INTERTYPE 

KENNTONIAN 

with 

CLOISTER 

BOLD 

Two  New  Slug  Faces  Available  on  the  Intertype 

TVO  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  a  very  useful  face  as  well  as  distinctive. 

new  slug  typography  are  the  Like  all  Intertype  matrices,  the 
Intertype  Kenntonian  and  Cloister  Kenntonian  and  Cloister  Bold  faces 
Bold  series  shown  on  these  pages,  are  cut  in  the  finest  hard  brass,  which 
While  neither  of  these  faces  is  new,  is  made  to  special  Intertype  specifica' 
both  being  well  known  in  modem-  tions  for  maximum  durability.  Inspec' 
composing  rooms,  they  are  tions  begin  with  the  raw 

now  offered  for  the  first  material  and  continue  dur' 

time  in  slug  machine  mat'  ^  rm  ■»  ^  fifty'odd  manufac' 

rices.  The  Kenntonian,  a  J  \  J  turing  operations.  Finally, 

comparatively  recent  face,  ^  ;  L  ^  every  order  for  Intertype 

has  much  to  commend  it  J  J  Matrices  is  counted  by  a 

for  legibility,  beauty  of  J  jHj!  ^  special  machine  to  insure 

design,  and  general  utility.  j  ^  absolute  accuracy. 

The  Cloister,  developed  ^  intertype  J  A  broadside  prepared 

from  Nicolas  Jenson’s  Fib  {  maS^'fhc^atrices  \  by  a  prominent  typogra' 

teenth  Century  types,  has  j  hang  straight.  ^  pher,  displaying  the  new 

recently  become  very  pop'  Intertype  Kenntonian  and 

ular,  not  only  in  job  print'  Cloister  Bold  series,  is  now 

ing  offices  but  in  the  larger  newspaper  being  distributed.  It  shows  complete 
ad  alleys.  The  advertising  agencies  specimens  of  the  various  sizes,  with 
often  specify  this  face  for  both  display  typical  examples  of  book  and  job 
and  text  composition.  In  combination  work,  newspaper  advertising,  etc.,  set 
with  Kenntonian,  as  two'letter  matri'  in  these  faces.  If  you  have  not 
ces.  Intertype  Cloister  Bold  will  prove  received  one,  write  our  nearest  branch. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


yoooocooccccco^ 


INTERTYPE 
Wide  Teeth 
make  the  matrices 
hang  straight. 


bcccccoccoccccod 


50  COURT  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Branch 
Rand'McNally  Building 

Botton  Salet  OSice 
49  Federal  Street 


Memphi*  Branch 

77  McCall  Street 


San  Francicco  Branch 
560  Howard  Street 


Canadian  Salcc  Agent* 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co..  Ltd. 
Toronto 


British  Branch 

Intertype  Limited,  London 
Loa  Angeles  Sales  Office 
1 240  S.  Main  Street 


Every  line  in  this  advertisement  was  set  on  an  Intertype 
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The 

Racine  Wisconsin 
Times -Call 

Announces  the 
Appointment  of 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

As  National  Advertising 
Representatives 


The  Times-Call  leads  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  prestige  in  the  real 
Racine  market. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
circulation  is  home  distribution 
in  Racine  city  and  country. 

Clean  circulation  methods  with¬ 
out  contests  or  unusual  induce¬ 
ments. 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Write  for  copy  of  new  analysis 
of  the  Racine  market,  address¬ 
ing  nearest  office  of  national 
representatives. 


ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

New  York:  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  Chicago;  5  N.  Wabash  Ave. 
Cleveland;  308  Euclid  Ave. 

Cincinnati;  Post  Building. 

San  Francisco;  Hobart  Building. 


CROMIE  BUYS  WORLD 
IN  VANCOUVER 


Will  Continue  It  as  Evening  Sun — 
Now  Heads  Only  Morning, 
Evening,  Sunday  Group 
in  Canada 

R.  J.  Cromie,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  late  last 
week  purchased  the  Vancouver  VV’orld, 
and  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  it  as  the 
Vancouver  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun. 

Cromie’s  deal, 
o  f  considerable 
importance  in  the 
Canadian  field, 
gives  him  the 
only  morning, 
evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  single  p  u  b- 
lication  in  the 
Dominion.  The 
World,  which  he 
merges  into  the 
Sun.  is  the  older 
newspaper.  The 
Sun’s  only  competitor  now  in  the  Van¬ 
couver  held  is  the  V'ancouver  Province. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  was  founded  Feb. 
12.  1912.  and  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Cromie 
in  1917.  In  the  same  year  he  purchased 
the  Xews-Advertiser,  oldest  newspaper 
on  the  British  Columbia  mainland,  and 
consolidated  it  with  the  Sun.  The  I>aily 
World  was  founded  in  1888. 

The  Sun  announced  the  purchase  as 
follows : 

“In  order  to  consolidate  the  newspaper 
situation  in  Vancouver  so  as  to  give 
readers  the  best  possible  newspaper 
values  we  have  purchased  the  assets  and 
goodwill  of  the  Vancouver  World,  that 
newspaper  to  be  published  as  the  Van¬ 
couver  Evening  Sun.  This  reduces  the 
Vancouver  field  to  two  advertising  me¬ 
diums  ’’ 

Cromie  has  the  distinction  of  lieing 
Canada’s  youngest  publisher. 


ception  given  by  Chicago  ncwsnaiw  I 
lishers,  Monday,  March  17.  SirGft  ■ 
was  a  founder  of  the  New  Zeindp^t 
.Association  and  of  the  Rotary  Q*  * 
Dunedin.  He  will  visit  Rotary  cW 
newspaper  plants  at  New  York,  Phiai 
phia,  Washington,  Boston  and  the 
cities  of  Canada  and  Europe  before  > 
turning  to  New  Zealand.  ^ 


PARIS  INVITES  AD  MEN 


R.  J.  CuOMIE 


A.  A.  C.  W.  Tendered  Official 
from  Senator  Dupuy 

Headquarters  of  the  Associated 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  Worl^  New  , 
this  week  received  the  official  invi¬ 
to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Pa^ 
lowing  the  international  conventii* 
London,  July  13.  The  inviutka . 
signed  by  Senator  Paul  Dupuy,  owie 
Le  Petit  Parisien. 

The  invitation  reads,  in  part: 

“In  the  name  of  the  presidwt  of 
committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  pft> 
ing  to  the  affiliated  clubs  of  you 
ganization  our  invitation  to  spend .  J 
days  in  Paris  after  the  London  ca¬ 
tion. 

“During  tliese  days  a  congress  of. 
vertising  publicity  will  be  held  in  re 
where  technical  questions  will  be  -tx- 
so  that  our  fellow  citizens  will  be 
versant  with  the  modern  methods 
make  for  the  marvelous  developoet; 
advertising  in  .America. 

“We  anticipate  many  banquets, 
tions,  a  gala  at  the  opera,  and  a  ria 
Versailles  and  Fountaineblean.  • 
those  who  wish  to  visit  the  devK- 
regions  or  some  characteristic  spot- 
the  American  field  during  the  war,  a  - 
cial  train  will  be  organized. 

“The  Olympic  games,  which  will 
at  the  same  date,  promises  a  grand 
traction,  but  we  believe  at  the  sane 
a  source  of  difficulty  in  lodgings 
we  foresee  a  considerable  crowd 

“The  French  committee  will 
charge  of  all  banquets,  fetes  and 
tions  outside  of  the  expense  of 
and  hotels.’’ 


1 


DR.  RUMELY  TO  JAIL 


Former  N.  Y.  Mail  Owner  Will  Write 
Book  in  Westchester  Prison 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  former  owner 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  was 
taken  to  VV’estchester  Qaunty  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  in  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  March  19, 
where  he  commenced  serving  a  sentence 
of  one  year  for  having  concealed  the  fact 
be  purchased  his  newspaper  with  German 
money  during  the  war. 

After  issuing  statements  still  maintain¬ 
ing  his  innocence.  Dr.  Rumely  told  re¬ 
porters  he  expected  to  spend  his  prison 
days  writing  a  new  liook  on  nutrition. 

With  the  former  Mail  owner,  went 
Norvin  E.  Lindheim  and  S.  Walter 
Kaufman,  attorneys  convicted  with  him. 
Kaufman  is  blind. 

“At  last  uncertainty  is  ended,”  Dr. 
Rumely  said  in  a  statement  issued  when 
he  surrendered.  “For  5  years  and  8 
months  this  case  has  wrought  its  de¬ 
structive  influence  in  my  life. 

“Now  the  legal  record  is  closed.  I 
yield  my  body  to  the  penalty  set.  The 
case  passes  from  the  juri.sdiction  of 
courts  and  the  custodians  of  law,  where 
it  can  no  longer  be  re-opened.  Hereafter 
further  action  can  come  only  from  the 
President,  in  whom  I  have  confidence. 
He  has  already  seen  fit  somewhat  to  abate 
the  penalty  set  by  bringing  the  place  of 
my  imprisonment  nearer  home. 

“The  consciousness  of  my  own  inno¬ 
cence  has  enabled  me  to  bear  up  during 
the  terrible  experiences  of  the  past  five 
and  one-half  years,  a  period  more  than 
five  times  the  length  of  my  sentence.  It 
will  carry  me  through  whatever  further 
experiences  are  to  be  mine.  When  these 
are  over,  I  can  begin  anew  to  rebuild, 
for  my  most  serious  work  is  before  me.” 


Extra  London  Reienratiou  lU 

To  care  for  the  last  minute  nek 
delegates  to  the  A.  C  W.  L?’ 
convention,  extra  reservations  have  r 
made  on  the  S.  S.  Leviathan  and : 
S.  S.  George  Washington,  sa^  i 
the  convention  date,  officials  in 
announced  this  week.  The  S.  S.  -i 
castria,  second  ship  charted,  is  now 
quarters  full.  One  hundred  and  = 
reservations  have  been  made  «  ! 
Leviathan  and  100  on  the  George  Ws 
ington. 


London  Daily  Adwertiao*  Ai 

London  Daily  Express  is  coi^uctatj 
advertising  campaigpi  to  advert* 
advertising.  'MessagM  tell  in  s 
language  why  advertised  goods  aiej 
easy  and  profitable  to  sell  khan  » 
advertised.  These  campaigns,  wdl  o 
in  the  L’nited  States,  are  ciirapait' 
rare  in  England. 


Dinner  to  Italian  Editov 

Italo  Carlo  FaHx),  Italian  edte 
came  to  .America  to  assoc^ 
with  II  Progresso  Italo-AinenWi 
Italian  newspaper  in  New  lonl 
guest  of  honor  March  IS,  at  a  * 
given  by  friends  at  the  BiltwuM 
New  York.  Falbo  comes  to  aj 
work  in  America  after  long  aW^ 
with  II  Messaggero  of  Ronie  an 
recently  with  L’Epoca. 


New  Zealand  Editor  Honored 

Sir  George  Fenwick,  owner  of  the 
Dunedin  (New  Zealand)  Otago  Times, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  and  re- 


Filea  Bankruptcy  Petik** 

C.  Godwin  Turner,  publisher  * 
Reading  (Pa.)  Herald-Telep^ 
suspended  recently,  filed  a 
tition  in  bankruptcy  in  the  U.  > 
at  Philadelphia. 

$62.(XX)  and  assets  at  $3aW.  ^ 
claims  amount  to  W,2w, 
ployees  of  the  newsi. 

$l,8y  for  war^ 
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This  territory  is  mostly  city 
trade,  with  more  than  half  of 
the  population  living  in  thirty- 
nine  cities. 

By  using  daily  newspapers  you 
link  up  New  England  with  a 
chain  of  advertising  publicity 
that  has  no  weak  links  — 
because  of  the  perfect  distribu¬ 
tion  given. 

The  zones  of  wholesale  distri¬ 
bution  are  clearly  defined,  so 
that  each  of  them  can  be 
worked  alone  and  the  results 
determined  rather  than  ap¬ 
proximated. 

Every  section  of  New  England 
can  be  worked  in  detail  and 
advertised  to  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  is  read  at  home. 

Link  up  the  more  than  2,000,000 
circulation  of  the  New  England 
daily  newspapers  with  your 
distribution.  Think  of  the  trade 
and  profit  such  circulation  can 
gain  for  you,  employed  skillfully 
and  persistently  to  advertise 
your  proposition. 

Trade-marked  brands  will  be 
called  by  name  when  advertised 
in  these 
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XXI— SACRAMENTO— 

By  HARRY  R. 

CACKAMENTO,  capital  city  of  the 

sovereign  state  of  California,  89  miles 
cast  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  is  a  city  with  an  interesting  past, 
present  and  future. 

In  tile  past  Sacramento  has  playetl 
many  jwrts.  Originally  it  was  a  trading 
post  for  wheat- farmers  who  grew  the 
golden  grain  in  the  valley. 

Eventually  lunilier  was  needed  in  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  saw  mill  was  built  some  40 
miles  away. 

The  building  of  this  mill  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold,  and  resulted  in  the  gold 
rush  of  ’49. 

Then,  for  years,  industry  turned  from 
the  growing  of  golden  grain  to  the 
digging  of  grains  of  gold,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  became  the  richest,  toughest  and 
best  known,  or,  rather  the  most  notorious 
mining  camp  in  the  world. 

Oh,  boy  !  Sacramento  was  a  darb — net. 

Wide  open  24  hours  a  day  and  7  days 
and  nights  a  week.  Wine,  women  and 
song! 

Although  rough  miners  never  could 
sing — much — still  the  singing  was  the 
best  of  the  three.  Yes,  Sacramento  was 
a  wild  bird. 

Fortunes  were  marie,  many  of  them. 
Men  lived  fast  in  those  hectic  days — and 
nights — and  died  fast,  too,  for  “six-guns” 
were  as  much  of  citizen’s  outfit  as  were 
trousers — and  they  were  not  entirely 
ornamental — neither  the  guns  or  the 
trousers. 

Gradually  the  gold  rush  subsided — and 
so  did  Sacramento.  Many  of  the  ’49ers 
settled  down  into  respectability.  Many 
of  them  “went  west”  via  the  ever-ready 
gun  route  or  the  handy  rope.  Still  others, 
having  made  and  lost  theirs,  hit  the  trail 
for  newer  camps,  so  that  those  who  hung 
on,  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  seemingly 
settled  down  to  making  up  for  the  sleep 
they  had  lost  when  Sacramento  was  a 
24-hour  town,  and  Sacramento,  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  went  to  sleep — although  20 
years  was  not  a  marker  for  Sacramento’s 
nap. 

Then,  after  many  years  of  inerita,  San 
Francisco  had  a  “tire”  which  literally 
jarred  Sacramento  and  woke  the  old 
burg  up. 

Not  with  a  start,  however.  The  awak¬ 
ening  was  gradual,  just  the  twitching 
of  a  finger  or  a  toe  at  first.  Then  a  satis¬ 
fied  grunt,  perhaps,  and  an  arm  thrown 
across  the  eyes.  Finally,  however,  Sacra¬ 
mento  assumed  a  state  of  semi-conscious¬ 
ness,  and  began  realizing  that  something 
was  doing,  somewhere,  and  Sacramento 
needed  something.  But  what?  Funerals! 

Yes  sir,  Sacramento  needed  funerals, 
and  lots  of  them.  You  know  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  never  worth  a  tinker’s  whoop 
after  he  returned  from  his  sleep,  and  the 
old  boys  who  went  to  sleep  in  Sacramento 
couldn’t  do  a  thing  but  sit  around  and 
talk  of  the  days  of  ’49  after  they  woke  up. 

Funerals,  however,  were  difficult  to 
arrange.  Sacramento  being  in  California, 
and  therefore  super-healthful,  furnished 
very  little  excuse  for  anyone  to  die,  and 
gun-toting  and  the  indiscriminate  taking 
of  human  life  had  gone  out  of  fashion, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  let  nature 
take  its  course. 

Here  and  there,  as  time  wore  on,  one 
old-timer  after  another  went  to  his  re¬ 
ward  and  his  fortune  went  to  his  heirs, 
who  proceeded  to  put  said  fortune  to 
work. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Sacramento 
valley  had  not  slept.  Golden  grain  and 
golden  fruit  had  resumed  sU’ay,  and  pro¬ 
duced  more  real  money  tlian  had  the 
golden  nuggets,  and  the  valley  was  again 
agricultural.  - 

By  the  time  the  1910  census  enumerator 
had  gotten  on  the  job,  Sacramento  had  a 
population  of  44,6%,  and  by  1920  it  had 
grown  to  65,857,  including  800  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  In  January,  1924,  the 


I  Business  Renaissance 
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Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
the  modesty  and  conservatism  of  Pacific 
Coast  Chambers  of  Commerce,  “esti¬ 
mated”  Sacramento's  population  at  100,- 
000 — an  estimate  worthy  of  any  Cali¬ 
fornian,  and  probably  as  nearly  correct 
as  any  of  the  statistics  furnished  freely 
and  willingly. 

There  are  two  railroads  running 
through  Sacramento  and  42  passenger 
trains  enter  and  leave  the  city  daily. 
There  are  110  electric  interurban  trains 
in  and  out  of  the  city  and  120  motor- 
busses  arrive  and  depart  every  24  hours. 

The  Sacramento  river  is  navigable, 
and  there  are  205  river  vessels,  so  called 
in  California,  plying  up  and  down  and 
handling  some  103,000  passengers  annual¬ 
ly. 

These  river  vessels  are  flat-bottomed, 
stern-wheel  affairs,  some  of  them  quite 
prententious.  They  are  very  much  like 
the  craft  plying  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  and  called  “packet  boats”  down  in 
Dixie. 

There  are  17,000  automobiles,  including 
Fords,  in  Sacramento  proper,  and  26,129 
of  them  in  Sacramento  County. 

The  network  of  interurban  electric 
roads  and  paved  highways  extending 
every  which  way  from  Sacramento  gives 
the  city  a  distinct  advantage  as  a  central 
point — a  trading  post  for  the  entire  long 
valley. 

Industrially  the  biggest  thing  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  is  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
shops.  This  and  other  industries  employ 
more  than  13.700  people  and  there  is  a 
weeklv  industrial  pay  roll  close  to  ?200,- 
000. 

The  value  of  Sacramento  products  in 
1923  figured  something  like  this : 


Fruits  and  nuts .  $37,950,000 

Railroad  shojK  .  12,000,000 

Canneries  .  9,172.000 

Meat  packing  .  5.000.00) 

Baking  .  3,926,000 

Dairy  products  .  3,740,000 

Priiiting  and  publishing .  2,500,000 

Lumber  .  2,315.000 

Brick  and  pottery .  2,200.0i)0 

Iron  and  sheet  metal .  1,816,000 

Flour  and  milling .  1,790,000 

Furniture  .  1,341,000 


Sacramento  occupies  an  area  of  14 
square  miles.  Its  style  is  somewhat 
cramped  by  political  boundaries,  and  for 
(juite  a  distance  the  “country”  is  built  up 
just  like  the  city,  really  making  a  com¬ 
munity  quite  a  bit  larger  than  the  city 
proper,  and  furnishing  a  semblance  of 
justification  for  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  population  claim. 

There  are  130  miles  of  paved  streets, 
61  miles  of  street-car  tracks,  50  churches, 
19  schools  and  20  hotels  in  Sacramento. 
They  are  building  a  new,  modern  hotel, 
and  they  need  it. 

Sacramento  is  sliort  on  pretentious 
homes.  There  are  a  few — but  very  few. 
The  old  aristocratic  part  of  town  is  now 
the  slum  district,  and  the  newer  homes, 
largely  bungalows,  are  built  along  the 
modern  California  lines — pretty,  but  very 
cheap — stucco  plastered  on  boards — put 
up  for  California  climate  and  to  sell  at  a 
dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week  for  life. 

Commercially,  Sacramento  is  a  mo<ler- 
ately-priced  city.  People  will  not  buy  the 
high-priced  go<xls  as  a  rule,  and  those 
who  do,  go  to  San  Francisco  to  buy.  At 
that,  quite  a  number  of  San  Francisco 
stores  have  branch  houses  in  Sacramento. 

Being  principally  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  Sacramento  is  not  very  well 
dress^ — nor  is  it  particularly  stylish. 
It  is,  rather,  a  comfortably  dressed, 
moderately-minded  place — in  no  hurry, 
and,  of  course,  imbued  with  _  the  loyal 
love  of  California — climate,  history  and 
prospects. 

The  interurban  lines  running  into 
Sacramento  serve  54  towns  that  are  in 
the  trading  territory  of  Sacramento.  To 
be  sure,  n)any  of  these  towns  arc  small — 
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yes,  quite  a  few  of  them  are  less  than 
50,000  population — but  they  are  at  least 
post  offices,  where  prosperous  farmers 
get  their  mail,  and  where  they  get  a  car 
to  go  to  Sacramento  to  trade. 

Asparagus,  spinach,  oranges,  apricots, 
rice,  small  fruits,  cherries,  berries, 
peaches,  grapes,  wheat  and  barley  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  they  are  all  of  them  extremely 
profitable  crops. 

There  are  more  than  1,000  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  of  various  kinds  in  Sacramento, 
none  of  them  being  particularly  preten¬ 
tious. 

“K”  street,  from  4th  to  12th,  “J”  street, 
from  4th  to  14th,  “L”  street,  from  4th 
to  12th  are  the  three  main  retail  streets, 
although  retail  business  on  “L”  street  is 
pretty  well  scattered. 

The  cross  streets,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th.  8th, 
9th,  lOtli  and  11th  are  good  business 
streets  too. 

Hale  Brothers  is  the  largest  and  lead¬ 
ing  department  store  in  the  city.  It  is 
about  like  Holthausen’s  in  Union  Hill, 
J.  Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co.,  is  second, 
lioth  in  volume  and  class.  The  Xonpariel 
is  third  and  Charles  I’.  Nathan  Sons 
fourth.  Collectively  these  four  stores  do 
some  $9,000,000  annually. 

There  are  quite  a  few  .smart  specialty 
stores,  many  of  them,  as  said  before, 
branches  of  San  Francisco  houses.  Very 
little  real  high-grade  merchandise  is 
shown,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  medium 
and  fairly  good. 

Sacramento  built  1.100  new  homes  in 
1923,  and  these  1,100  new  homes  cost 
$4,0()0,000,  showing  an  average  of  some 
S3.600  each,  which  indicates  the  class  of 
homes  Sacramento  people  have.  There  is 
a  $UX),(XX)  residence  which  is  a  show 
place. 

New  business  houses  are  being  built. 
They  are  needed.  The  town  is  awake 
and,  having  tasted  raw  meat,  with  bl<x)d 
in  it,  is  ravenous  for  more. 

Merchants  are  playing  their  territory 
hard — not  only  for  trade  from  the  54 
surrounding  towns,  but  to  keep  more  of 
the  real  home  trade  from  going  to  San 
Francisco  to  buy,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future, 
Sacramento  will  be  thoroughly  in  step 
with  itself  and  enter  into  a  future  that 
will  make  more  history. 
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Evening  Star  Scheduled  to  Appear 
March  23 — Basner,  Publisher 

Hastened  by  retirement  of  Munsey’s 
New  York  Telegram  and  Evening  Mail’s 
Sunday  edition,  the  New  York  Star,  a 
new  4-page  Sunday  afternoon  newspaper, 
is  sche<luled  to  make  its  first  appearance 
March  23. 

The  Star  Publishing  Company,  the  ow¬ 
ners.  is  headed  by  A.  I^  Basner,  who  has 
conducted  similar  enterprises  in  Detroit 
and  Cleveland.  The  newspaper  will  be 
printed  at  444  Pearl  street.  New  York, 
according  to  plans  announced  Tuesday. 
Basner  said  the  size  of  the  newspaper 
would  be  increased  later. 


SAYS  PRESS  PROMOIB) 
WAR  HYSTERU 

Printed  News  at  Dictates  of  Ws«ki^ 
ton  Kaltenborn  of  Brooklyn  Esgk 
Declares  Repentantly — PUa^ 
for  Absolute  Freeilom 


Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  » 
editor  who  is  “thoroughly  ashamtirS 
the  way  he  aided  the  .\merican  war-tiw 
press  to  act  as  a  “whip”  for  the  goW 
ment  in  moulding  public  opinion.  H  V 
Kaltenborn,  associate  editor  of  th 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  made  a  plea  for  stm* 
newspaiier  independence  at  a  recent  J. 
dress  before  the  Bnuiklyn  Jewish  Cntn 

It  was  wrong  of  the  press  at  th 
dictates  of  the  central  bureau  of  a. 
formation  to  have  “misled,  deceived, 
bull-dozed”  the  American  people,  Kaho. 
born  said,  characterizing  that  bureau  a 
the  main  pumping  station  from  which  al 
news  flowed  or  was  staunched.  He  (fc. 
nounced  such  tactics  and  included  in  hh 
address  a  defense  of  present-day  joonal 
ism  which  he  contended  was  on  ik 
upward  trend  and  radically  better  thMin 
predecessors. 

“It  was  wrong  of  the  press  to  respond 
too  completely  to  the  whip  of  gostn- 
ment  authority,”  Mr.  Kaltenborn  de 
dared.  “Every  lie  was  accepted  un¬ 
questioned  as  long  as  it  reflected  in  i 
derogatory  manner  ujion  the  enemy.  I 
feel  thoroughly  asliamed  of  myself,  as  an 
editor,  for  having  co-operated  in  dns 
deception,  practised  under  the  fevemi 
war-psychology  that  gripped  the  conntn 
at  the  time.  I  am  fully  convinced  thi 
had  there  been  less  of  a  restricting  ga; 
placed  upon  the  newspapers,  the  world 
would  not  be  embroiled  in  the  difficulties 
it  is  today. 

“Newsiwpers  should  not  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  swayed  by  some  dominatiitg 
authority,  even  though  that  authority  be 
a  government  carrying  on  a  war.  WTio 
there  is  opposition  to  a  government  then 
its  rule  is  healthy.  The  British  pne- 
tiseel  freedom  of  the  press  more  liberally 
than  we  did,  despite  our  proud  boast  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  It  was  partly  l»- 
caiise  of  the  controlling  fearlessness  of 
the  press  in  the  British  Ethpire  that  mis¬ 
take  in  government  rule  and  cotr^ 
tion  in  the  war  industries  and  munitioc 
factories  were  exposed  and  the  necessary 
remedial  measures  taken.  A  press  should 
not  be  afraid  to  criticize  freely.  If  tht 
criticism  is  false  it  will  fall  by  the  way¬ 
side  and  in  the  instances  where  it  is  ji& 
it  will  constitute  at  all  times  a  p^n'ul 
factor  working  in  the  right  dire^oa  h 
is  the  great  duty  of  the  press  to  keep 
the  people  informed  of  what  is  going « 
and  to  keep  free  from  propaganda" 


Woman  Seek*  Nebraska  AdvertiaBl 

Miss  M.  M.  Hansen,  for  several  yean 
in  charge  of  the  service  department  of 
the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  branch  of  tlw  Wes- 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  has  joined  tbi 
Nebraska  Press  Association  to  deveiff 
advertising  for  Nebraska  newspapers 


One  New  Broom — GUARANTEED! 

It's  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  new  broom  to  sweep  clean. 
But  a  new  broom  that  sweeps  just  as  well  after  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  old  broom  is  worth  looking  into  as  an  investment. 

That  is  why  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  expres- 
sions  of  confidence  and  appreciation  that  are  continually 
coming  to  us  in  the  form  of  renewed  service  agreements 
from  client  newspapers  that  we  have  been  serving  for 
three,  four  and  five  year  periods. 

Our  National  Standard  Methods  of  Classified  Promotion 
succeed  from  the  start — and  keep  right  on  being  success¬ 
ful  so  long  as  a  newspaper  wishes  to  maintain  its  classified 
leadership.  We  folUno  through  on  the  clean  sweep  every 
time! 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 
Otis  Building  Philadelphia 


inside  story  of  HERALD- 
TRIBUNE  DEAL 

(Continued  front  page  6) 


Goss  Printed 

for  three  decades 


THE  CINCINNATI  DAILY  TIMES-STAR 


in  1895,  the  largest  order  with 

which  we  had  been  favored  up  to  that 
year,  was  tendered  to  our  Mr.  Fred  Goss 
(now  deceased),  by  the  Daily  Times-Star 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  called  for  three 
Goss  Straightline  Presses  of  the  decker 
type.  The  splendid  performance  of  these 
presses,  in  the  ensuing  twelve  years  en¬ 
gendered  so  implicit  a  faith  in  the  Goss 
institution  that 


Heral<F$  Chronicle 

A  Record  of  Big  News 

and  Stirring  History 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  New 
York  Herald  starteil  diametrically 
different  in  conception  and  purpose. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Herald 
>  was  news.  On  May  6,  1835,  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  issued  from  a  dinffy  Wall 
street  cellar  a  printed  sheet  of  four  four- 
columned  pages.  He  was  to  give  facts, 
not  to  comment  upon  them.  Bennett 

i  cared  little  for  opinions.  His  business 
was  to  find  out  everything  that  happened 
and  tell  it  to  the  public  accurately  and 
in  interesting  fashion. 

Five  weeks  after  the  first  number  he* 
began  printing  the  first  financial  news  ar¬ 
ticles  that  eve.r  appeared  in  an  American 
paper.  ^  Six  months  later  came  the  great  I 
fire  which  ravaged  the  business  quarter 
of  New  York,  and  it  gave  him  opportun¬ 
ity  to  display  in  The  Herald  the  first 
:  reportorial  work  of  the  modern  |iress 
!i  'chool, 

L  His  graphic  accounts  were  clear  fore- 
[i  runners  of  twentieth  century  news  re- 
■j  porting.  He  forecast  the  illustrated 
■  jwriulism  of  today  by  printing  a  picture 
P  of  the  burning  exchange,  and  a  map  of 
I  -  the  devastated  district, 
li  He  was  quick  to  utilize  Morse’s  rudi- 
H  Ittentary^  telegraph,  obtaining  from  Wash- 
c]  mgton  for  publication  next  day  the  full 
.4  text  of  John  C.  Calhoun’s  great  speech 
on  tlte  Mexican  War — the  first  time  a 
I',  Hms  reported  in  full. 

M  War  he  had  more  than 

}  ’"[^ore  correspondents  in  the  field.  In 
I  h's  sw  and  successor  had  his 

I  cable,  and,  not  content 

1  kr  L  \'^®****^  Hemisphere  as  his  field, 
iParis^  a  New  York  Herald  in 

B  "C'vs  The  Herald 

1  news  and  making 

'ir  -  ^“fveying  mankind  with  com- 
oie  expedition  to 
«  torial^Af^  torrid  wilderness  pf  equa- 
■  the  another  to  penetrate 

ft  still  •■^'■ct'c  Zone,  and 

ft  •'rv-ten  ~  succor  to  famine- 

■  ntynads  in  Europe.  .^dantine 


•in.  VyK)  i  f  this  same  newsjjapter  had 
the  courage,  foresight  and  wisdom  to 
order  the  frst  three  Goss  High-Speed 
Sextuple  Presses  ever  produced.  Veterans 
of  Newspap>erdom  will  recall  how  these 
Goss  Presses,  by  reason  of  their,  fifty 
per  cent  greater  speed,  rapidly  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  business  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing.  So  satisfactorily  have  these  three 
original  Goss  High-Speed  Presses  printed 
the  Times-Star,  six  days  a  week  for 
seventeen  years,  that  in  March  1912,  two 
more  Goss  Sextuple  Presses  of  same  design 
were  added  to  the  original  battery,  and 

-in  1924,  the  Times-Star  is  having 

us  build  two  more  of  these  presses  to 
accommodate  the  demand  for  still  more 
papers.  We  believe  that  the  facts,  as  set 
forth,  speak  for  themselves — and  for  us. 

Inquiries  are  cordially  invited. 


PRINTING  PRESSES 
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Diversity  of  Interests 
Shows  Source  of 
Income  in  Indiana 

Indiana  Is  a  Manufacturing  State 

Indiana’s  manufactured  products 
amount  to  nearly  two  billion  dollars  in 
value  annually  which  ranks  the  state 
ninth  in  the  country.  Indiana’s  income 
from  her  manufactures  is  52  per  cent  of 
the  entire  purchasing  power. 

Indiana  Is  an  Agricultural  State 

Indiana’s  agricultural  value  is  great, 
ranking  tenth  of  all  states  with  value  of 
all  farm  property  exceeding  $3,042,000,- 
000.  The  value  of  all  crops  is  $500,000,- 
000  which  represents  35  per  cent  of 
Indiana’s  buying  power. 

Indiana  Is  a  Mining  State 

In  coal  production,  Indiana  ranks 
sixth  with  a  production  valued  at  over 
$56,000,000.  There  are  oil  wells  also, 
the  state  rankiftg  twelfth  in  production. 
Other  basic  minerals  are  found.  From 
its  mineral  products  6  per  cent  of  the 
purchasing  power  is  derived. 

Indiana  Newspapers  Cooperate 

Indiana  newspapers  believe  in  coop¬ 
eration.  As  a  result,  Indiana  offers 
exceptional  opportunity  to  National 
Advertisers  seeking  new  outlets  for 
their  wares  and  new  trade  connections 
with  Indiana’s  progressive  merchants. 


Start  With  These  Dailies 

Rate  for 

Circulation  S,tN  lines 

tt Decatur  Democrat  . (E)  3,186 

•  •Eranaville  Courier  and  Journal  11 ’^2  } 

**ETantville  Courier  and  Journal . (S)  33,443 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gaxette . (M)  26,812 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . (S)  32,729 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . (E)  39,165 

**Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune . (E)  11,292 

* ’Indianapolis  News  . (E)  127,361 

’•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier  12*360  |  19,975 

ttLa  Porte  Herald . (E)  4,124 

’’Newcastle  Courier . (E)  4,474 

’’South  Bend  News-Times.  ..  11*987  1  21,663 

’’South  Bend  News-Times . (S)  19,776 

’’South  Bend  Tribune.  .  ,  (S)  19,107  .  .  .  (E)  20,293 

’’Terre  Haute  Tribune . (Ed^)  24,084 

”A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
ffCovemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
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N.  Y.  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 
SUSPENDED 


Disparity  Between  Sunday  and  Daily 
Circulations,  Latter  Augmented 
by  Mail  Purchase,  is  Mr. 
Munsey’s  Explanation 


Sunday  evening  newspapers  no  longer 
exist  in  any  large  .American  city.  The 
last  to  give  up  was  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  founderl  hy  James  (lor- 
don  Bennett,  the  younger,  and  conducted 
hy  him,  his  estate,  and  since  1920  by 
Frank  Munsey.  Its  last  Lssue  appeared 
.March  16,  and  its  demise  was  explained 
hy  Mr.  Munsey  as  follows : 

“Before  the  consolidation  of  the  Mail 
and  the  Telegram,  the  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  and  daily  issues  of  the  Telegram 
were  much  the  same.  But.  with  the 
greatly  increased  circulation  of  the  com¬ 
bined  newspaper  (daily  issues)  there  is 
a  wide  differential  between  the  daily  and 
Sunday  circulations  which  is  not  for  the 
interests  of  the  publication  as  a  whole. 
Hence  the  retirement  of  the  Sunday  issue 
from  the  field.” 

Mr.  Munsey  had  published  Sunday 
evening  papers  in  Washington  and  Balti¬ 
more  before  his  purchase  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Times’  Sunday  evening  edition  was 
changed  to  Sunday  morning  some  time 
after  that  property  was  taken  over  by 
William  R.  Hearst,  and  the  Baltimore 
News’  Sunday  evening  edition  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  Mr.  Hearst  last  fall,  about  six 
months  after  his  purchase  from  Mr. 
Munsey.  • 

Publication  cost  of  a  Sunday  evening 
paper  is  considerably  greater  in  large 
cities  than  is  that  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
due  largely  to  the  premium  rates  paid  to 
mechanical  forces  for  Sunday  labor.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  newspaper  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  usually  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
week-day  average,  but  advertising  patron¬ 
age  in  recent  years  has  not  grown  at  the 
same  rate  as  has  that  of  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning  papers. 

The  sole  remaining  Sumlay  evening 
paper  is  the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  many 
of  whose  readers  are  Seventh  Day  .Ad¬ 
ventists. 


Press  Comment  on  the  Sale 
of  the  Herald 


FORESH.ADOWED  EVENTS 

Mari-li  24--Six  Point  Uinie  nj 
A.  A.  A.  A.  Joint  Dinner,  h3 
(.oniniodore.  New  A’ork. 

March  29— Speaker*  Training  Dir* 
ion  .Advertising  Club  of 
York,  dance. 

•April  2— Civic  Club,  New  York,  W 
posium,  “Are  the  Sources  of  No. 
in  Danger?” 

April  4 — New  York  Ad  Men’s  P*« 
American  Legion,  annual  ball,  H|! 
tel  Pennsylvania.  New  Yort 

April  5— New  York  Newspaper  CU 
dinner  to  Charles  G.  Hambidie, 
president.  ™ 

April  7 — Paper  Industries  Expositiia, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 

April  8— American  Paper  and  Pik 
Assn.,  47th  annual  convention,  Nnr 
York. 

April  11— Oklahoma  Press  Asiodi. 
lion,  group  2,  meeting  Cberskrt 
Okla.  ^ 

April  11 — South  Florida  Pres*  Ana 
ciation,  annual  meeting, 

Fla. 

April  11-15— New  York  Sute  Cirtib 
lion  Managers  Association,  meetiat 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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a  newspaper  as  well  as  how  to  bu)  oot" 
— Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 


“It  is  no  loss  to  the  reading  public  to 
have  one  Herald  Tribune  in  place  of  tit 
two  former  papers.  In  fact,  it  is  a  gu 
in  convenience  as  well  as  a  gain  in  a- 
pression.” — Boston  Transcript. 


“The  disappearance  of  the  New  Yoii 
Herald  from  the  field  of  journalism  nfll 
be  regretted  by  a  multitude  of  its  old 
time  friends.” — Brooklyn  Citisen. 


“No  doubt  the  Tribune  will  hare,  for 
the  time  at  least,  something  of  the  toor 
of  the  Herald.  But  almost  inevitsWy  ti* 
line  of  Greeley,  not  the  line  of  Beonai 
will  survive,  no  matter  though  the  paje 
may  retain  both  the  familiar  names.”- 
I’hiladi'lpliia  Inquirer. 


“fine  wonders  what  Horace  Greeley, 
of  the  old  Tribune,  and  the  elder  Janes 
(iordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the  origim! 
Herald,  would  say  to  each  other  and 
about  the  journalism  of  the  day  if  the 
could  again  meet  on  earth.”— .Wmwofofe 
T  ribune. 


“The  Times,  while  regretting  to  see  so 
venerable  a  newspacr  contemporary  pass 
ami  to  witness  Mr.  Mun.sey’s  withdrawal 
from  the  morning  field,  wdicrein  he  was  a 
gentle  and  kindly  neighbor  as  well  as 
lionorable  competitor,  wishes  the  Herald 
Tribune,  which  catches  into  itself  the 
lives  of  both,  a  greater  prosperity  than 
either  could  have  had  alone.” — New 
York  Times. 


“The  Tribune  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
buying  the  Herald,  and  Frank  Munsey 
has  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  sell 


“The  merged  newspapers  under  the 
dual  title,  which  ignores  the  Sat,  will  bt 
in  touch  with  and  representative  of  tk 
forces  of  financial  and  business  consera- 
tism  which  in  the  last  analysis  cortnl 
this  metropolis.  The  Herald  Tribo 
ought  to  be  successful."  —  Broevp 
Eagle.  *  V  * 

“Happily  in  the  present  merger  ttet 
is  little  deprivation  in  the  field  of  p»>fa 
discussion,  since  the  Herald  and  Trftmi. 
both  Republican,  though  differing  so* 
what  in  viewpoint,  are  nearly  identa 
in  that  field.” — Xew  I'ork  World. 
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UNIQUE,  ORIGINAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

More  complete,  yet  occupying  less  space. 


Radio  Programs 


Syntlicaled  to  Newspapers 

Set  in  galley  form,  with  late  daily  telegraphed  changes  from  all 


broadcasting  stations,  ready  for  you  to  linotype.  .  . 

.And  on  I'ridays,  matrix  of  a  complete  program  of  over  .50  ****'®'|*.^ 
the  full  uvek  in  mtvanee,  classified  in  a  new  way  by  cities,  hours  and 
w  ith  fixed  features  separated  from  changeable  ones — the  most  approved  sys¬ 
tem  ;  authentic,  absolutely  complete. 

.And.  in  addition,  the  latest  and  most  complete  Tabulated  Directory 
6CX1  broadcasting  stations,  in  m.atrix  form.  Gives  full  data  of  capaaty  Ji* 
programs.  .A  useful,  handy  reference  chart  for  your  readers. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  $1.00  PER  DAY;  FIRST  RELEASE  MARCH  14* 

One  'RVi'k'i  S.4MPLK  SEHi'W.K — Spet-ioJ  Price  of  «nr  advanrr  proaran*  ^ 

one  trrvire.  lo  drmnnfttrair  i»hal  wa  have,  for  rheck  with  order. 


»I 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  ASSOCIATION 

Gotham  Bank  Building,  Columbus  Cirrle,  NEW  YOD 
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PICTURESQUE  SPOTS  IN 
HISTORIC  LONDON 

Church  That  Slowly  Sank — Eacape  from 
Lion  Leads  to  Annual  Sermon — 
“Catherine  Wheel  Window” — 

St.  Botolph’s  Church 


Some  items  from  Loodon,  England,  that  will  show  how  the  Adrertising  and  Pnhlishing 
Men  of  Great  Britain  are  preparing  and  building  for  the  Great  Adrertising  Conrentioa 
in  London,  in  July,  1424. 

.  By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(.London  Editor,  Editoi  &  Poblubu) 

London  Office — Hastings  House.  It,  Nerfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.  C  1 


.■\t  the  corner  of  Leadenhall-street 
and  Creechurch-lane  stands  the  church 
of  "Saint  Katherine  Cree.” 

It  is  very  old,  and  within  it  you 
may  see  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  ground  level  of  London 
has  gradually  risen  as  the  centuries 
have  rolled  along. 


British  Premier  Supports  Conven¬ 
tion: — Prime  .Minister  J.  Ramsay  Mc- 
•Donald  has  consented  to  become  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International  .Advertising 
Cfmvention.  The  V'iscountess  Rhondda 
has  als«)  become  a  vice-president.  The 
countess  is  a.ssociated  with  several  large 
commercial  undertakings  and  is  one  of 
Great  Britain’s  most  prominent  business 
women. 

Provinces  Eager  for  Delegates: — 
At  the  March  4,  Tuesday  Convention 
Luncheon,  (ierald  France,  president  of 
the  Newcastle  .Advertising  Oub,  said 
they  would  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
those  who  were  coming  overseas.  Colonel 
Walker,  of  the  Hull  Daily  Mail  said  that 
they  had  many  interesting  things  in  their 
city  going  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
III  to  show  their  visitors.  Councillor 
Dowling,  of  Margate,  expressed  the  wish 
that  instead  of  the  300  delegates  promised 
the  town,  they  could  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  entertaining  the  whole  of 
the  delegation. 

Advertising  Exhibit  Report:  —  S. 
Bernard  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Exhibit,  reported 
at  the  luncheon  the  work  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  said  the  F-xhibit  was  divided 
into  four  sections.  One,  the  commer¬ 
cial  art  section,  under  W.  T.  Wallace, 
with  a  strong  committee  of  experts  would 
show  the  original  work  of  artists,  etc. 
Second,  the  engraving  section,  under 
Edward  Himter  of  the  Sun  Engraving 
Company  would  show  the  engraving 
process.  Third,  the  printed  reproduction 
section,  under  W.  C.  Bates,  of  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Riddle  &  Co.,  would  show  the 
printe<l  reproductions.  I'ourth.  press 
campaign  section,  which  was  originally 
planned  tf>  be  placed  uiuk’r  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  speaker,  but  which  is  now 
lioped  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Society 
of  British  Advertising  .Agents. 

Harold  Vernon  Talks  to  M.P.’s: — 
C.  Harold  Vernon  addressetl  a  meeting 
of  the  Commercial  Committe  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
the  Convention.  His  audience  was  plain¬ 
ly  interested  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Convention  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
advertising  as  a  marketing  and  inspira¬ 
tional  force. 

Robert  Thornberry’s  Change: — Rob¬ 
ert  Thornberry,  last  year’s  president  of 
the  I’ublicity  Club,  who  was  with  the 
British  delegation  at  .Atlantic  City,  has 
just  been  apixiinted  advertisement  man¬ 


ager  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic,  the 
picture  daily  that  forms  part  of  the 
(Jraphic  publications  in  the  important 
Berry  gioup  of  newspapers. 

Publicity  Club  Eklucating  Liverprol: 
— .\  record  gathering  of  the  Publicity 
Club  of  Liverpool  met  recently  to  hear  J. 
Gurney  at  the  Rushworth  Rooms,  on  the 
subject  of  “Advertising — Profitable  and 
Unprofitable;  the  Merchants’  Viewpoint.’’ 

London  Admires  N.  Y.  Advertising 
Club: — The  details  of  the  new  club¬ 
house  of  the  .Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  with  its  wopderful  Stanford  White 
scheme  of  decoration,  have  been  read 
with  considerable  interest  in  London  ad¬ 
vertising  circles,  and  admiration  general¬ 
ly  expressed  for  the  beautiful  building 
and  the  pride  of  the  advertising  men 
who  secured  it.  We  have  nothing  like 
it  in  London — the  only  building  likely  to 
find  comparEon  with  it  being  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Qub  in  Piccadilly — not  an  adver¬ 
tising  club.  The  best  known  and  most 
popular  advertising  club  in  London  with 
any  pretensions  to  a  home  of  its  own  is 
the  Aldwych  Gub,  located  just  off  the 
Strand  and  occupying  all  but  the  ground 
level  floor  of  the  building.  But,  as  an 
Aldw^h  man  said  to  me,  “If  we  haven’t 
the  big  idea  in  bricks  and  cement,  we 
have  it  in  warmth  of  welcome,  and 
we’ll  make  them  feel  at  home.” 

Some  day,  it  is  hoped  by  many,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  and  other  organizations 
in  London  may  have  a  joint  club  house  as 
worthy  of  the  vigor  of  their  publicity 
men  as  the  New  York  Clubhouse  is  of 
that  city’s  advertising  executives. 

Americans  Who  Keep  in  Touch: — 
One  of  the  earliest  references  in  these 
notes  touched  upon  the  fact  that  .Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  and  others  were  not  slow 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  one  way  to  keep 
in  touch  with  Great  Britain  between  the 
.Atlantic  City  and  London,  1924,  was  to 
send  occasional  reminders  to  each  mem- 
lier  of  the  British  Delegation  between 
those  dates.  Accordingly,  we  who  met 
you  have  received  not  unwelcome  signs 
of  this  rememberance — one  of  the  most 
recent  being  copies  of  E.  T.  Meredith’s 
publications,  including  his  fine  120-page 
January  number  of  Successful  Farming. 
I  asked  an  advertising  man  if  he  re¬ 
sented  being  mailed  at  in  this  way  and 
he  said  “I  lielieve  if  .American  publishers 
knew  the  admiration  we  had  for  their 
papers  and  their  methods  they  would 
bombard  us  by  every  mail.” 


John  Stow,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
remarked  that  it  must  be  very  ancient, 
because  since  it  was  built  the  level  of 
the  street  had  risen  so  much  that  to 
enter  it  one  had  to  go  down  seven 
steps. 

The  church,  as  we  find  it  now,  has 
been  rebuilt  since  his  day,  with  the 


floor  about  on  the  level  of  the  present 
street.  But  one  column  of  the  old 
building  has  been  left  in  position,  and 
the  top  of  it  is  less  than  three  feet 
above  the  floor. 

Turn  to  your  right  just  inside  the 
door,  and  then  at  once  to  your  right 
again,  and  it  is  before  you.  There 
are  said  to  be  fifteen  feet  of  it  be¬ 
neath  the  ground. 

The  £200  Sermon 

The  building  was  originally  a 
chapel  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Priory 
of  Christchurch  —  of  which  word 
“tree”  is  a  corruption — which  was 
made  into  a  parish  church  about  A. 
D.  1280. 

In  front  of  the  altar  is  a  brass  com¬ 
memorating  Sir  John  Gayer.  He  was 
Lord  Mayor  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  “Civil  VVar,”  and  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Tower  by  the  Par¬ 
liamentarians  on  account  of  his  sym¬ 
pathies  with  the  Royalists. 

.A  few  years  before  this,  while  tfav- 
eling  in  the  East,  he  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  being  killed  by  a 
lion.  .And  when  he  died  he  left  £200 
so  that  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
each  year  on  the  anniversary,  October 
16.  This  is  still  done.  It  is  known 
as  the  “Lion  Sermon,”  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  always  attends  in  state  to  hear 
it. 

The  “Catherine  Wheel  Window” 

The  upper  part  of  the  great  east 
window  is  circular  in  form.  It  is 
called  the  “Catherine  Wheel  Window.” 
In  design  it  is  not  unlike  the  great 
"Rose  Window,”  which  was  one  of 


When  you  come 
to  London — 

You  will  realise  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of 
JOHN  BUlX.  In  whatever 
town,  village  or  hamlet  you 
may  happen  to  be,  you 
will  encounter  the  familiar 
buff  cover  of  Britain’s 
dominant  weekly. 

JOHS  BULL,  hms  tho  Inrgoat  Sot  Fold 
Solo  ot  any  2d  teaohly  In  tha  World, 
So  Bontuao.  No  Compotition, 

For  Advartiiiox  Rales  sail  Particulars 
writs: 

Philip  Emanuel,  Advartioomont  Managar 
ODHAMS  PRESS.  LTD. 

S7-S>,  Lent  Acre,  London.  W.CX  Eng. 

-  - 


1.0SI  langeUB  CtmtB 

The  only  great  morning 
nezvs paper  in  the  Pacific 
Southzvest  whose  owner¬ 
ship,  control,  direction 
and  whole  interests  are  in 
the  territory  which  it 


Worid  Leader  hi  Advertlahig 
for  Thrsa  Consecutiva  Years 


the  glories  of  old  “Saint  Paul’s.”  Here 
it  is  emblematic  of  the  instrument  of 
Saint  Katherine’s  martyrdom. 

Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
wall  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton.  He  is  represented, 
life  size  in  armor  of  the  Tudor 
period.  It  is  from  him  that  “Throg¬ 
morton  Street”  takes  its  name. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Botolph — a 
low  brick  building  with  a  square 
tower  and  a  wooden  spire — stands  in 
the  corner  between  Aldersgate-street 
a.id  Little  Britain.  It  was  not  much 
oamaged  by  the  Great  Fire,  though  it 
has  been  rebuilt  since  that  date,  and  it 
contains  some  interesting  old  tombs 
and  brasses. 

On  the_  wall  of  the  churchyard  in 
Little  Britain  is  a  representation  of 
the  old  “Aldersgate,”  which  stood  just 
where  the  entrance  to  the  garden  now 
is.  _ 

A^itteenwnt  Inserted  by  Tbe  (Lendoa)  Delly 
Mnil  fai  the  InteresU  of  tbe  UZ4  AdvertMtaf 
Cenventlon. 
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E  D  I 


HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Business — sentiment — the  twain  does  not  often 
meet. 

The  New  York  Herald,  bearing  Vol. 
LXXXVIII. — No.  201,  suddenly  loses  its  identity  as 
a  unit  in  American  journalism  through  merger  with 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

Pictures  fla.sh  across  the  screen  of  memory:  swash¬ 
buckling  figure  of  Janies  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr.,  “one 
man  in  a  cellar  against  the  world,”  knocked  down 
to  rise  and  write  the  story,  horsewhipped  to  make 
news,  every  fibre  of  him  journalistic;  the  talented  yet 
profligate  son  who  fled  to  Paris  society  and  permitted 
his  father’s  brilliant  newspaper  to  “starve  to  a  shadow 
of  its  great  days”  through  sheer  absentee  neglect ; 
Horace  Greeley,  editorial  thunderer,  passionate  for 
moral  earnestness  and  political  righteousness ;  Ben 
Day  and  the  first  penny  paper,  publisher  of  the 
“moon  hoax”;  Charles  A.  Dana,  scholarly  editor 
with  a  touch  so  human,  true  and  fresh  that  all 
newspaperdom  worshipped  at  his  shrine;  Whitelaw 
Reid,  austere  editor  and  ambassador;  Frank  A.  Mun- 
sey,  economist  and  to  some  appearing  like  a  grim 
reaper;  Ogden  Reid,  reared  in  luxury,  quiet,  sober, 
industrious,  ambitious,  gratified  today  as  he  sits  in 
his  office,  surrounded  by  floral  gifts  from  admiring 
friends,  po.sscssed  of  the  knowledge  that  a  family 
heritage  has  been  preserved  and  enriched. 

You  read  in  the  Herald  still  another  characteristic 
merger  announcement,  signed  by  Frank  Munsey :  It 
simply  had  to  Ik.  Appalling  costs.  The  “iron  hand 
of  divergent  interests.”  Mr.  Reid's  duty  to  a  family 
heritage,  outweighing  Munscy’s  claims.  .\  perform¬ 
ance  in  ecor.omics  as  sound  as  the  amalgamation  of 
comfieting  railroads,  banks,  manufacturing  interests. 
The  field  had  to  be  cleaned  up.  The  work  has  been 
done. 

Turning  to  the  Tribune  you  also  read  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Reid,  glowing  with  pride  as  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  of  the  merger  of  two  historic  names 
and  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  great  publishing 
enterprises  of  the  country.  He  refers  to  the  famous 
traditions  represented  by  those  names.  He  promises 
to  readers  a  newspaper  of  greater  power,  more  ex¬ 
cellence,  able  to  serve  the  public  cause  with  good 
writing,  brevity,  enterprise,  conscience  and  courage. 

How  is  it  that,  amidst  these  explanations  and  re¬ 
joicings,  you  feel,  if  you  arc  the  average  journalist, 
a  sense  of  depression,  even  a  pang  of  unhappiness, 
as  if  a  friend  had  passed  beyond  recall?  Perhaps 
you  will  admit  to  some  resentment.  The  Herald  is 
gone!  The  up-town  Herald,  published  in  the  queer 
flat-iron  building  where  the  owls  blinked  and  the 
clocks  registered  both  New  York  and  London  time. 
The  Herald — well,  to  lose  that  is  not  personal,  is  it? 
It  is  only  a  thing  you  have  known  since  childhood. 
Do  you  wrap  affections  around  a  newspaper  as  you 
do  alx'Ut  a  loved  friend? 

You  remember  Herald  crusades,  Stanley  in  Africa — 
but  times  have  changed  all  that.  You  may  be  think¬ 
ing  of  men  grown  white,  and  thin,  and  old  in  strife 
for  this  object  which  now  fades  from  view — of  the 
futility  of  the  struggle,  a  four-weeks’  salary  grant 
as  the  goal  at  the  journey’s  end.  You  may  think  of 
men  out  of  work — what  their  wives  are  saying  to 
them  and  questions  the  children  ask.  You  may  be 
thinking  of  a  type-face  that  long  fascinated  your  eye, 
or  of  communion  through  the  columns  of  the  now 
disappearing  newspaper  with  mv’stic  friends  behind 
the  veils  of  journalism’s  anonymity. 

Bosh!  Sentiment — away  with  it! 

Away  with  your  fancies  and  get  the  facts,  with 
Mr.  Mun.sey. 

This  merger  is  a  business  deal  of  the  year  1924. 
Wliat  has  happened  is  an  acquiescence  to  the  stern, 
inexorable,  pitiless  rule  of  economic  determination. 
Call  Mr.  Munsey  “grim  reaper”  if  you  must,  he  does 
not  care  for  flea-bites,  but  be  fair  enough  to  get  your 
facts  straight.  Consider  a  situation  which  is  familiar 
to  every  student  of  the  deeper  technique  of  journalism 
in  this  metropolis,  and  you  will  have  a  care  about 
feelings  of  personal  resentment. 

“.Appalling  costs”  tells  the  story.  In  another  column 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  you  may  satisfy  yourself  to 
a  nicety  concerning  these  costs.  F'or  instance,  com¬ 
pare  New  York,  first  city,  with  Chicago,  second 
city:  Costs  of  New  York’s  17  newspapers,  last  year, 
were  triple  the  costs  of  Chicago’s  six  newspapers. 


PROVERBS 

CH.4PTER  X. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely; 
but  he  that  perverteth  his  ways  shall  be  known. 

He  that  winketh  with  the  eye  causeth  sor¬ 
row;  but  a  prating  fool  shall  fall. 

The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  well  of 
life;  but  violence  eovereth  the  mouth  of  the 
wieked. 

Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes;  but  love  eovereth 
all  sins. 


while  New  York’s  income  was  only  double  the  in¬ 
come  of  Gneago  papers. 

Mr.  Mun.sey  tells  his  readers  candidly  that  the 
Herald  and  Tribune  should  have  been  merged  two  or 
three  yt-ars  ago.  as  they  were  competing  in  the  same 
field.  He  said  accurately  that  in  their  political 
principles  and  their  views  generally  they  were  in  ac¬ 
cord.  They  merge  in  perfect  harmony. 

Without  doubt  this  aged  but  agile  man,  through 
whose  hands  15  newspapers  have  passed,  and  who  is 
now  finally  to  concentrate  his  talents  upon  The  Sun 
and  the  Telegram  and  Mail,  evening  newspapers, 
will  again  con;e  in  for  showers  of  bright  remarks 
by  the  paragraphtrs  and  there  will  be  those  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  as  a  destroyer.  But  New’  York  pub¬ 
lishers  and  those  familiar  with  the  local  situation 
agree  that  Mr.  Munsey  was  well  within  the  facts 
when  he  said  that  this  merger  was  economically  in¬ 
evitable. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  its  first  issue, 
mingled  the  rich  blood  of  both  great  newspapers  in 
highly  pleasing  style,  and  entered  the  race  for  metro¬ 
politan  supremacy  with  dignity  and  determination. 
There  seems  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
bined  newspaper  will  hold  the  major  part  of  the 
circulations  of  the  separate  papers,  eliminating,  of 
course,  some  duplication. 

“On  this  historic  foundation  we  hope  to  gpve  our 
readers,  old  and  new,  a  metropolitan  newspaper  of 
greater  power  and  excellence,”  said  Mr.  Reid,  and 
we  in  turn  believe  that  this  high  ambition  will  be 
realized  in  overflowing  measure. 
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I  A  E 


KING’S  30  DAYS 

ECRECY  is  a  basic  principle  in  the  C(n6.|tc 
I  grand  juries,  wider  our  legal  system. 


truc-bill  has  been  found  and  announced  c— 
charges  against  a  person  are  not  privileged  for  ^ 
tion.  This  is  prc^bly  a  necessary  precaution 
possible  occasional  injustices  by  reckless 
malicious  persons  possessing  power  of  the  proi 
system  varies  in  practice  in  the  several  statts. 
success  of  a  prosecution  may  depend  on  sktb^X 
liminary  investigation.  The  average  newspaper 
is  as  desirous  as  any  judge  can  be  that  no  ir ,  f 
Ik  done  any  individual  and  that  the  guilty  hi 
and  punished.  5' 

Raliih  L.  King,  assistant  city  editor  Wanktja-^f 
whose  sparkling  persona!  experience  story 
•n  Fjutor  &  Publisher  last  week,  is  serving}-® 
in  the  Lake  County  Jail.  A  Circuit  Judge  jp-  ■ 
could  not  admit  that  King’s  point  of  honor 
tccting  a  press  confidence  was  as  dear  ( 
secrecy  of  grand  jury  proceedings  dear 
This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  newspipe- 
running  afoul  of  a  judge  in  these  circumstaaas  K 
Editor  King’s  sentence,  in  view  of  the  facts  kj 
lates,  seems  extraordinarily  .severe.  The 
the  inquiry  was  of  great  public  concern,  : 
do  with  alleged  graft  in  official  circles  and 
down”  of  Ixxitleggers,  which  has  become  one » 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  day  among } 
politicians.  .Although  the  Waukegan  editor's 
were  sound  his  zeal  was  mistaken.  How  tk  • 
judged  the  matter  is  shown  by  the  remarlolk 
pouring  of  gifts  and  honors  to  this  up-standig 
who  takes  his  medicine  with  a  smiling  fact 
wonder  it  a  nominal  fine  would  not  have  don 
to  co:iservc  the  dignity  of  the  court  and  pr  r; 
pride  and  confidence  of  the  average  crtian  ■ 
.American  sy.stem  of  jurisprudence. 


Fred 


FINISH  THIS  STORY! 

HOW’S  the  old  imagination  working  tod^ 
you  want  a  theme  for  a  short  story,  i 
Maupassant,  or  a  book-length  biix 
Wells  would  write  it? 

This  hunch  culled  from  the  advertising  o 
the  New  A’ork  Times  of  March  12,  set 
with  a  diamond  border :  “Here  is  an  inteliiyM^' 
of  breeding,  35,  who  is  tired  of  the  ordinary 
of  life  and  who  wishes  to  engage  in  any  c 
that  will  promise  adventure  and  hazards. 
the  danger  the  more  he  will  welcome  h.  \ 

69  Times.” 

Well,  does  that  start  something  in  yon? 
your  hero  writing  that  ad  in  the  dim  hours  of 
ing,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  city  editions  .  . 
the  preceding  long  walk  through  the  slushy 
of  Central  Park  ....  the  sickeniii 
breaking  la.st  talk  with  her  the  night  before 
the  queer-looking,  old  man  who  answered 
the  trouble  about  getting  the 
and  what  your  hero  confes.sed  to  his  emplojer, 

Oh,  you  know  how  to  finish  the  story,  «* 
newspaper  advertising,  the  wonder-worker  of’’' 
has  given  impetus  to  imagination. 


MASTER’S  LESSON 

ASUND.AA'  feature  recently  appearinghrj 
newspaper  of  the  Middle  West,  wlkf 
tered  a  variety  of  interests  over  the 
such  distracting  fashion  as  to  cause  the  reader 
distress,  prompts  this  editorial. 

We  indelibly  learned  a  style  lesson  frooW 
iivister  of  goo<l  .-Xmerican  “feature”  writing.  ' 
Mark  Twain,  when  we  went  to  his  Fihh 
residence  on  his  70th  birthday  for  an  inlcr'ii 
“What  shall  we  talk  about?”  he  ®*'‘**^’ 

We  suggested  the  topic:  “How  doeslik'^m 
seventy?”  He  began  to  talk.  Presently 
a  question,  off  the  topic.  Mark  Twa® 
task  and  gave  this  les.son,  worthy  of 
writer’s  careful  observance : 

“There  is  one,  and  only  one,  way  to 
story,”  said  he.  “Select  .vour  topic,  intr- 
exhaust  it,  and — quit.” 


iHic 
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John  Jurieck,  photographer  on  _  the 
Chicago  Daily  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Jurieck, 
are  parents  of  a  son. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


«,ca\K  MUNSEY  has  contributed 
1  $100,000  to  the  $15,^.^  fund  for 
^  4e  completion  of  the  Cath^ral  of  St. 

the  Divine  in  New  York. 

■  S  Ferguson,  vice-president  in 

of  news  of  the  United  Press 
j^xiations 


pEORGE  E.  MUXRO  has  been  ap- 
pointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Oiristian  Science  Monitor, 
succeeding  the  late  Eugene  C.  Batten. 

Peter  Hamilton,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been 
Mrs._  Fergu^n  sailra  appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
jp- a 6  weeks’ tour  of  F'urope,  March  15.  Worth  (Tex.)  Press.  A.  F.  But- 

iVniglas  Williams,  manager  of  Reuters,  terfield  succeeds  Mr.  Houston  on  the 
Wd,  will  leave  New  York,  March  27,  Press. 

t  iCalifomia,  on  the  steamer  “F'inland  CTiarlcs  M.  Ruley,  formerly  circulation 
X  the  Panama  (Tanal.  ^  San  Fran-  manager,  Braumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
will  re-organize  the  Reuter  service  Journal  is  now  with  the  Mattoon 

*  the  Far  East.  (Ill.)  Bulletin  in  the  same  capacity. 

J.  Connors’  fleet  cruiser,  VV  illiam  J.  Courtwright  Smith  has  been  made 

C,-;;ners  III,  recently  won  the  fast  cruiser  manager  of  publicity  and  promotion  by 
principal  event  of  the  mid-winter  Kansas  Gty  Journal.  He  was 

f  ine  carnival,  at  Miami,  Fla.  Con-  formerly  with  the  advertising  department 
5  is  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  gf  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

^  ||d  Enquirer.  - - 

i'dwin  S.  Underhill,  publisher  of  the 
fcth  (N.  Y.)  Advocate  and  the  Corning 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


WIcr,  has  been  elected  vice-president.  ^EORGE  E.  PELLETIER,  from  Bos- 
'  femers  and  Meclianics  Bank  of  Bath.  "  ton  American  news  bureau  at  Lowell, 
11.  '  hn  H.  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Sioux  Mass.,  to  police  run,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 


of  the  Sioux 
Ciy  (la.)  Tribune,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
lliiiie  House,  March  7. 

tOskt  i!»xamier  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Lon- 
Daily  Mirror,  is  arriving  on  the 
K  ffi  "ipic  today.  Campbell  is  Lord 
d  ■  ^fehe'^mere’s  technical  expert  on  pictures, 
(ttii,  j  xph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  St. 

[  V  U»uis  Post- Dispatch,  celebrated  his  39th 
If’j  .ijirthday  March  21. 

f  ^  - * .  “•  •• 

trUbk  IN  the  editorial  ROOMS 
«la|  iLLAN  SHOENFIELD,  for  two 
'#  years  Berlin  correspondent  for  the 
'  hroit  News,  has  returned  to  the  home 
?'  staff. 

tiren  i  ^-' .^ard  H.  Hawes,  reporter  on  the 
Jf—'diKc  (R.  I.)  Journal,  was  seri- 
^!y  injured  when  a  train  bound  from 
>-;ir  to  Providence  on  which  he 
r  J  ns  a  passenger,  was  derailed  March  14. 

. :  art  McClennan,  son  of  Fred  M. 
?  ktii’an,  chy  editor  of  the  Buffalo 

lory,  i  sfcrt-',  has  ^en  appointed  to  West 

I'a-'a  B.  Dulmage.  city  editor  ot  the 
?h  (Ont.)  Herald  before  its  merger 
the  Guelph  Mercury,  is  now  city 
>r  of  the  Owen  Sound  (Ont.)  Sun- 

J.  Erans,  editor  of  the  old  Ocean 
(N.  J.)  Sentinel  has  resigned  his 
;n  on  the  Sentinel-Ledger.  He  is 
tn?  a  trip  to  Europe. 


sporting 

sporting 


Mirror. 

Russel  M.  Needham,  from 
staff,  Ohio  State  Journal,  to 
staff,  Cleveland  Press. 

F'rank  M.  Butler,  from  staff.  Bridge- 
ton  (N.  J.)  News,  to  reportorial  staff, 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily  Press. 

Howard  R.  Bangs,  from  head  of  copy- 
desk,  New  York  .American,  to  night  edi¬ 
tor,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  E.  Huse,  now  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity,  Boston  University. 

Francis  H.  Hacker,  from  Detroit  Free- 
Press,  to  staff,  Chicago  Daily  Journal. 

Harold  A.  Littledale,  from  telegraph 
editor.  New  York  Evening  Post,  to  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times. 


EDWARD  C.  TONER,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  .Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald,  has  tossed  his  hat  into  the 
Indiana  guberna¬ 
torial  ring,  seek¬ 
ing  the  Republi¬ 
can  nomination. 

Born  in  1872  at 
Shelbyville,  Ind., 

Toner,  as  a  boy 
showed  interest  in 
newspaper  work, 
and  after  his 
family  moved 
to  Martinsville, 
carried  a  paper 
route.  .As  he 
grew  older  he 
wrote  for  the 
Martinsville  Re¬ 
porter  and  was 

later  taken  on  the  regular  staff. 

When  he  went  to  Indiana  University, 
he  was  identified  with  all  the  college 
publications.  After  graduation,  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Anderson  Herald. 
This  was  in  18%.  Three  years  later  he 
purchased  the  newspaper,  which  was  then 
a  small  daily  with  a  circulation  of  2,500. 

Under  Toner’s  direction  the  newspaper 
has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  in  Indiana.  It  has  always  had 
a  progressive  bent  and  has  become  po¬ 
litically  powerful  throughout  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District. 


Edwau)  C.  Tomm 


H.  K.  McCann  Company,  which  has 
for  years  maintained  offices  at  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  has  opened  an  uptown 
office  at  247  Park  Avenue.  The  Broad¬ 
way  office  will  continue  to  be  headquar¬ 
ters.  .An  office  has  also  been  opened  at 
6  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Cowan,  Dempsey  &  Dengler,  Inc., 
agency  has  been  formed  at  New  York  by 
Stuart  D.  Cowan,  W.  L.  Dempsey  and  H. 
\y.  Dengler,  Jr.  Mr.  Cowan  has  been 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
for  the  last  10  years,  and  Mr.  Dempsey 
and  Mr.  Dengler  were  formerly  associated 
with  Ivy  L.  Lee,  New  York. 

A.  R.  Hazzard  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Davis-Hazzard  Corpora¬ 
tion,  advertising  agency,  succeeding 
Rudolph  J.  Davis.  He  will  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  to  creditors  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  Saturday,  March  22,  at 
the  corporation’s  offices,  923  12th  street. 
New  York.  Hazzard  becomes  president 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  tlw  affairs 
of  the  corporation. 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

WALTER  B.  WEISENBURGER  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  has 
lieen  made  a  vice-president.  He  was 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  last 
year  and  is  chairman  of  the  On-to-Ixm- 
don  Committee. 

Arthur  Wichman  and  E.  F.  Woodman, 
Seattle  advertising  men,  have  been 
awanled  life  memberships  in  the  Seattle 
•Ad  Ouh  in  recognition  of  their  work 
for  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Burt  R.  Barrm  formerly  with  the  H. 
O.  Cereal  Company,  Buffalo,  has  been 


,  ,  Ji  ^  Mae  Lillian"'Frsh,  formerly  on  adwrtising  manager  of  the 

yon?  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  the  <lepartment  store,  Niagara 

IS  now  feature  writer  on  the  John- 
IS  .  .  ■(  City  (Tenn.)  News. 


M.  Johnson,  for  years  a  Denver 
man,  this  week  had  a  play 
ted  by  Walker  Whiteside,  in 


^ald  Bayne  Hobart,  son  of  George 
niplojo.  playwright  and  author,  has 

tory,  »*■  i  X  Atlantic  City 

•leer rff ^  , 

o.  Lake,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  news- 
correspondent  for  more  than  30 
.  I'M  decided  to  retire  and  is 
wit  a  single  newspaper  of 


Bier  Bros, 

Falls. 

Philip  L.  Thomson  of  the  Western 
Electric  (jompanv  and  president^  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  is 
touring  the  midle  west  on  a  speaking 
tour. 

J.  W.  Ufland,  general  head  of  the  Mil- 
ton  Watch  Company,  New  York,  left  last 
week  for  a  tour  of  the  principal  retail 
centers  of  the  country. 


Harry  S.  Bressler,  director  of  Star  Ad- 
craft  Service  and  Mrs.  Bressler,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  March  13. 

W.  E.  Simler,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Pictorial  Review  Quarterlies, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  James  F.  New¬ 
comb  &  Co.,  New  A'ork,  as  special  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Louis  E  Delson,  formerly  advertising 
manager.  Central  Trust  Company  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  has  organized  the 
Central  Advertising  Company,  to  special¬ 
ize  in  financial  advertising. 

William  .A.  Grant  and  Ralph  K.  Wads¬ 
worth  have  formed  an  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  at  New  York  under  the  name  of 
Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.  Mr.  Grant 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Harry  C  Maley  Company, 
CTiicago  agency,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer.  Mr.  Wadsworth  had  recently 
been  with  Frederick  McCurdy  Smith, 
New  York. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Donovan,  who  has  been 
with  the  E  W.  Hellwig  Company,  New 
York,  has  joined  Smith,  Sturgus  & 
Moore,  New  York,  as  space  buyer. 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

n  FRANK  MACDERMOTT  of  the 
Ford-Parsons  Company,  publishers’ 
representative,  Chicago,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  firm’s  Pacific  Coast  office 
in  San  Francisco. 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Cxmd- 
pany  has  been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the  Modesto 
(Cal.)  News. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ralph  W.  Mitchell  as  its  Kansas 
City  representative. 

New  Jersey  Newspapers,  Inc.,  national 
representatives  of  New  Jersey  newspapers, 
have  added  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Journal 
to  their  list. 


MARRIED 


t'UGFINE  S.  LEGGETT,  state  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  to  Miss  Dagmar 
Carlson,  feature  writer  for  ffie  Detroit 
Times  last  week. 

E.  P.  CTiase,  associate  publisher  of  the 
.Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph  to  Miss 
Jane  Ford  Colton  of  Washin^on,  D.  C, 
at  Alexandria.  Va.,  March  IS. 

Selwyn  T.  Huhn,  of  the  Huntingdon 
(Pa.)  Monitor,  to  Miss  Helen  Louise 
Graffius  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

D.  H.  Powers,  .Associated  Press  opera- 
( Continued  on  next  (’age) 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

Jr.,  Pottsville  (Pa.) 


J.  H.  Zerby, 
Republican. 

C  O.  Stahlman, 
Telegraph. 


Bluefields  (W.  Va) 


THE  AGENCY  HELD 

re-  CTERI.ING  E.  PEACOCK,  for  the 
his  past  5  y 


past  5  years  in  charge  of  many  na¬ 
tional  accounts  in  the  New  York  office 
D.  Skinner,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  and  Ayer  &  Son,  has  gone  to  San 

>  Mountain  House,  Alberta  news-  Erancisco  to  become  manager  of  the  new 
rman.  is  now  publisher  of  the  White  which  has  been  opened  in  the  Mat- 

(Yukon  Territory)  Star.  ''O”  Building. 

'Ph  U.  Duggan  has  returned  to  the  Theodore  E.  Damm.  for  several  years 
■"oal  staff,  Chicago  Evening  Post  ^  research  department  Joseph 

I  H  Rum«  an,t  m,,-!  Ti  /-’i.  •  t  Richards  Companv,  New  York,  has  been 

;Piyin,ed.ad.er,iiin»  Ddvy. 


&  Raynolds  Company.  Inc.,  New  York. 
E.  D.  Peck,  who  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  latter  company,  has  been 
made  director  of  sales,  and  E.  S.  Phil- 
lijw  is  now  general  manager. 

John  Wiley,  author  of  the  book  “The 
Education  of  Peter,”  is  with  the  Charles 

.  ....  , _ _  jvo.:.  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  in  the  copy 

^Dd^**^*  lor  the  Philadelphia  department, 
rh  31  to*h«Y>  **  resigned,  effective  Jo.seph  L.  Hardig  has  been  promoted 
■■le  Insnir^f^^n-  publicity  from  production  manager  to  assistant 

*nd  Rom^  Pictures,  Inc.,  of  New  general  manager  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 


Tribune. 

)Vatkins  is  a  new  Tribune  re- 

fnn-i  .1’^*  been  appointed 

ol  <be  New 
'■'Placing  Cyril  Brown. 

‘b'  past  4  years 


The  following  papers  have  renewed 
their  contracts  for  the  Haskin  Service  for 
another  year: 

The  San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 

The  Helena  Independent 

The  Colorado  Springs  Evening 
Telegraph 

The  Santa  Barbara  Daily  News 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  22,  1924 


\  C.  FIXLEY,  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Atlantic  City  (X.  J.)  Gaz¬ 
ette-Review,  who  is  1924  president  of  the 
Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’ 
Association,  has 
been  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  game 
more  than  25 
years. 

During  the  last 
5  years,  he  has 
taken  active  part 
in  the  work  of 
the  organization 
he  now  heads. 
X  umbering  184 
members,  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  be¬ 
come  the  largest 
sectional  organi¬ 
zation  with  international  affiliations. 

Finley  started  his  newspaper  career  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  l-'or  a  number  of  years 
he  had  charge  of  the  newspaper  premium 
department  of  A.  R.  Justice  Comjjany, 
whicli  operated  for  more  than  100  news- 
I>apers  and  magazines.  Then  he  was  c.m- 
nected  in  turn  with  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  the  Qiester  (Pa.)  Times, 
and  Every  Week  Magazine. 

He  has  held  his  present  position  with 
the  Atlantic  Citv  Gazette-Review  since 
1919. 


A.  C.  Kislev 


PERSONAL 

I  Coiiliiittrd  f  roiii  /’dge  29) 


tor  tor  tile  <  tni.ilia  (Xeti.)  World-Herald 
to  .Miss  Thelma  Middaugh,  operator  for 
the  Bee. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ASHTAHtLA  (O.)  Star-Beacon,  a 
St\le  Center  section,  March  13. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Xews,  a  28-page  Own 
^'our  Hf>mc  Week  edition.  March  8. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  134-page 
Progressive  California  edition,  March  12. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press,  annual 
Spring  Fashion  Xumber,  March  10. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

CT.  LOUIS  AMERIK.A,  edited  by 

Col.  J.  1).  I'lynn,  has  installed  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  10  new  Linographs.  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor  has  in¬ 
stalled  two  new  Intertypes. 

Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  three-story  brick  and  stone 
structure  for  its  new  home  for  $137,500. 

Selma  (.Ala.)  Times-Journal  has  or¬ 
dered  a  three-deck  Scott  rotary  press  to 
replace  its  pre.sent  8-page  flat  bed.  and 
will  move  into  new  quarters  with  its  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  next  four  weeks.  The 
daily  will  change  from  7  to  8  column 
width. 

Amsterdam  (X.  Y.  Recorder  recently 
installed  2  new  Intertypes  and  moved  its 
composing  room  from  the  first  to  the 
third  floor. 

Canton  (Tex.)  Herald  has  moved  into 
its  new  building.  New  equipment  has 
been  installed. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
Xews  has  purchased  a  lot  for  a  new 
building. 

CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

W.  PERRY  has  sold  the  Hawkins 
(Wis.)  Qironicle  to  O.  Garwood, 
of  l^dysmith. 

W.  G.  Colgate  has  .sold  the  W’ingham 
(Ont.)  Times  and  joined  the  staff  of 
Ronalds  .Advertising  Agency,  Montreal. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

'T'REXTOX  (N.  J.)  PRESS  CLUB 
gave  a  surprise  dinner  last  week  to 
Henry  Clay  Buchanan,  dean  of  Trenton 
newspaper  men,  and  staff  member  of  the 
Times,  on  the  occasion  of  his  73rd  birth- 
dav.  Governor  Sdzer  and  other  state 


notables  were  present.  Buchanan  has 
been  in  newspaper-  work  50  years. 

Overseas  Writers  chose  Harold  P. 
Stokes,  of  Current  News  Features,  chair¬ 
man  at  the  annual  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Others  elected  were: 
Henry  Suydam,  Brooklyn,  Eagle,  secre¬ 
tary;  William  Hard,  Washington  Press 
Bureau,  treasurer;  J.  Fred  Essary,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Charles  Michel.son,  New  York 
World,  and  Edward  B.  Clark.  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  board  of  directors. 

Parliamentary  Press  Gallery,  Ot> 
tawa,  Ont.,  has  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  :  George  Hambleton,  Canadian  Press 
superintendent  at  Ottawa,  president ; 
Major  John  Bassett,  Montreal  (jazette, 
vice-president ;  Fulger  Charpentier,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Le  Droit,  secretary.  Executive: 
Hector  McKinnon,  Toronto  Globe ;  Eid- 
gar  Boutet,  Montreal  Le  Canada ;  H.  E. 
Chisholm.  Montreal  Herald ;  P.  A. 
Daviault,  Montreal  La  Presse,  and  Ray 
Brown,  assistant  Canadian  Press  super¬ 
intendent  at  Ottawa. 

Webster  (N.  Y.)  Advertising  Club 
is  considering  erection  of  25  moderate- 
priced  homes  to  help  solve  the  bousing 
shortage  in  that  village.  New  officers 
chosen  by  the  chib  are :  President.  Rus¬ 
sell  B.  Mason ;  vice-president,  .Alfred  L. 
GocKlell ;  treasurer.  We.sley  Truedale; 
secretary,  Harold  K.  Foley. 

Galesburg  (Ill.)  Ad  Club  has  been 
reorganized.  Officers  are:  .Alvin  V. 
Rowe,  president ;  Charles  .A.  Marks,  vice- 
liresident ;  S.  L.  Calhoun,  secretary,  and 
Leonard  H.  Streedain.  treasurer. 

Ad.  Club  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  formed  by  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  anil  the  following  officers 
elected  to  serve  until  ne.xt  May:  Presi¬ 
dent.  (iuy  R.  Ford;  vice-president,  Joseph 
R.  Hatch;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Hugh 
Carter ;  board  of  directors,  AA'illiam  F. 
Metten.  Hugh  tarter.  Guy  R.  Ford, 
Joseph  Hatch.  X.  S.  ( jreensfelder.  Gil- 
liert  Craig.  AAalter  J.  Farrell  and  K.  A. 
Horner. 

Western  Iowa  Editorial  Association 
held  Its  spring  convention  at  Council 
Bluffs,  la..  Friday  of  last  week.  R.  1). 
Shepard  of  Defiance  is  president,  F.  F. 
I'latt  of  Thurman,  vice-president,  and 
John  M.  Henry  of  Council  Bluffs,  secre¬ 
tary. 

New  York  League  of  Advertising 
Women  entertained  at  its  annual  din¬ 
ner  dance  March  18,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel.  More  than  600  guests  were 
present. 

Oklahoma  Press  Association,  group 
2,  will  meet  April  11  at  Cherokee,  at  the 
call  of  Leslie  1.  Ray,  secretary-treasurer 
and  the  executive  committee. 

Old-Timers’  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Men,  New  York,  held  its  24th 
annual  reunion  ball  in  Brooklyn,  March 
19.  John  M.  McCauley,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  AA’orld,  liad  charge  of 
arrangements.  Paul  Celia  is  president 
and  John  L.  Dunne,  treasurer. 

Foreign  Language  Press'  of  the 
United  States  has  been  organized  at 
I^s  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  serve  as  a  “connect¬ 
ing  link  between  native  and  foreign  born 
by  being  in  constant  touch  with  the 
newspapers  and  organizations  of  the 
aliens  in  the  City  of  Los  .Angeles,  State 
of  California,  and  throughout  the  L'nited 
States.’’  Major  Roger  Marchetti,  Pacific 
(Toast  counsel  of  the  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Language  Newspapers  of 
New  York,  is  president ;  John  L^izich, 
treasurer;  and  Joseph  B.  Polonskym, 
sccretarv. 


Lord  AthoUtan.  proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
who  recently  established  lar^e  funds  to  aid 
research  in  fight  on  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 


I 

national  news  story  contest  con<fi«.j  t 

the  Central  Interscholastic 
ciation  on  an  interview  with  Mirt  n  * 
den  published  in  the  Nov.  22 
Central  High  (Minn.)  News.  "  ? 

Fifth  lecture  in  the  series  on  jo--  * 
ism  being  delivered  at  the  UnivoS, 
Toronto  under  the  auspices  of  tl*  ; 
ma  Delta  Chi  and  the  Universht  T 
tension  I>epartment,  was  am 
Horace  T.  Hunter,  vice-presidat^ . 
Maclean  Publis-hing  Company,  hb 
being  the  opportunities  and  renanis 
business  journalism. 

(Thicago  Tribune  has  given  to  y 
School  of  Journalism  of  Norths^ 
University  financial  pledges 
sure  the  maintenance  of  the  school  f  - 
years  to  come,  it  was  announetd  t 
21  at  a  celebration  of  the  3rd  annmn;-' 
of  the  founding  of  the  institutioa 

Sixth  of  the  scries  of  lectures  on  -  < 
paper  work  being  delivered  at  the  | 
versity  of  Toronto  under  the  auspicti  I 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalistic  :■  t 
nity  and  the  University  Extensioo  : 
partment,  was  given  by  J.  E  A;:-  ( 
president  of  the  Toronto  Star,  who  s  ', 
on  “The  .Advertising,  Circulatiw 
Production  Departments  of  a  . 
and  Their  Effect  upon  the  News.’ 


department,  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  granted  a  six  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  He  will  go  on  the  telegraiih  desk 
of  the  New  A'ork  Times  during  tlie  sum¬ 
mer,  and  plans  to  spend  three  months 
in  traveling  in  Europe. 

Olav  Smedal  won  first  place  in  the 


Clarence  Wiliiami  DetJ 

Clarence  E.  AA'illiams,  .>4  yean 
vice  iiresidcnt  and  general  manage  ' 
the  Union  News  Company  of  XcwYr' 
was  found  dead  March  20  at  hb :  ' 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Physicians 
that  he  died  from  an  attack  of  acotc  ' 
digestion.  i 


SCHOOLS 


TYTARKING  the  conclusion  of  its  short 
course  in  journalism  at  University 
of  Toronto,  the  Toronto  Chapter  of 
Sijpia  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  held  its  first  annual  din¬ 
ner  March  15.  Among  those  present 
were  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  manager, 
and  J.  \A’.  Tibbs,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Press;  J.  H.  Crans¬ 
ton.  ^itor,  Toronto  Star  AA’eekly ;  Frank 
Phillips,  telegraph  editor,  Toronto  Globe, 
and  H.  B.  McKinnon,  city  editor  of  the 
(jlobe. 

Lester  C.  Getzloe  of  the  journalism 


Ypsilanti  Press 
Is  the  Latest 


The  latest  paper  to  purchase  church  adver¬ 
tising  copy  from  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  is  the 
Ypsilanti  Press. 

These  weeks  preceding  Piaster  have  seen  a 
renewed  interest  in  church  advertising  on  the 
part  of  many  daily  papers.  A  daily  in  one 
of  the  large  southern  cities  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  contract  for  a  page  a  week  for  a  year. 

Can  you  interest  a  group  of  churchmen  who 
know  the  value  of  advertising  and  show  them 
the  advantages  of  buying  display  space  to  urge 
on  non-churchgoers  the  claims  of  the  church? 
This  is  not  a  commercialization  of  the  church 
but  a  showing  to  the  church  of  its  present  un¬ 
used  opportunities. 

If  you  care  for  exclusive  copy  with  special 
ads  for  Easter  and  preceding  Sundays  they 
may  be  obtained  for  a  few  dimes  a  w'eek  from 
Herbert  H.  Smith,  518  Witherspoon  Bldg.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Proofs  on  request. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 

Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  President,  701  West  177th  St,  Nsw  Tid 


Associated  Advertising 
383  Madison  Ave. 


Cluhs  of  the  WorU 
New  York  City 
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YourPaperlsNo 
Better  Thanhs 
Automobile 
Section 

TIkBIGTHINCS  IN  MOTORING 
WRimNINABIGWAY 

The  Uliman  Feature  Service 

Hone  Life  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Detroit 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 

Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


For  23  Years 

“COLOR  PRINTERS 
TO  THE 
NATION’S 
PUBLISHERS” 
live  colors  ! 

PERFECT  RECISTRYI 
BETTER  PRINTED  COMICS  I 

IF rite  or  wire  for 
Samples  and  Prices, 

The  World  Color  Ptg.  Co. 

R.  S.  Gnbb,  Pm 

Ert.  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ln  Aacrin.  Calif. 

*4*7  Daily  Avarac*  OrculatlaB. 
Oorernment  Statement,  Six  Montbi 
patof  March  SI,  l»2S,  166,300  DaUy.  Six 
■"the  Mine  Sept.  30,  1822,  145,953 

Sm’iosl?*'****  7^**7  Average  Circula- 

IT  ooteks  the  field  OOKFLETELT 

I  aZPEEBEHTATiyXS: 

■  H.W,  Hobney,  604  Time.  Bldg.,  Mew  Tork. 

I  « 

I  Ave..  CUoago. 


List  Your  Features 
in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Directory— See  page  38 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Progreasing  With  Each  Issue 

To  Editor  &  Publishkr:  I  found  16 
news  items  in  the  March  15th  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  useful  to  me  in 
my  business — "Hunches,”  "Card  Index 
Changes,”  etc.,  etc.  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  Editor  &  Publisher  for  three  or 
four  weeks  and  noting  the  progressing 
improvements  in  each  number  over  the 
previous  one.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
watch  you  get  into  stronger  and  stronger 
action.  I  know  that  you  have  only 
started,  but  congratulations  anyhow  on 
what  you  have  done  already. — SA.\t  T. 
Hughes,  \cwpaper  Information  Service, 
Washington,  1).  C. 

Asks  Larger  Hawaiian  List 

Feb.  20,  1024. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Enclosed 
please  find  $4  for  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Since  you  have  thoughtfully  invited  me 
to  offer  suggestions  or  criticisms,  if  there 
are  any,  in  connection  with  your  publica¬ 
tion,  let  me  say  a  few  words. 

In  glancing  over  your  "Inter.vational 
Ye.ar  Book  Number  for  1024”  I  find 
that  it  contains  the  names  of  only  two 
newspapers  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii, 
when  in  fact  there  are  at  least  5  English- 
language  jwpers,  3  of  which  are  dailies. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  language  newspapers 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  your  publica¬ 
tion.  The  Xippii  Jiji.  printing  its  news 
in  the  Japanese  and  English  languages, 
is  one  of  them. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  foreign 
language  press  in  Hawaii  because  the 
names  of  small  country  publications  in  a 
state  like  California  are  given  in  the 
Year  Book  and  the  more  important  ones 
in  this  territory  are  omittcil. 

If  you  desire  to  secure  the  data  of 
foreign  language  newspapers  in  Hawaii 
for  your  next  Year  Book  eilition,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  com¬ 
piling  such  data.  Y.  Sooa,  Editor. 

Nippon  Jiji. 

.Service  Recognized 

March  5.  1924. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
and  H.  E.  Franklin  for  article  printed  in 
F'ditor  &  Publisher  for  March  pertain¬ 
ing  to  “newspaper  advertising.” 

There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  take  up 
and  specialize  in  coke  advertising  in  the 
newspapers.  .■\ny  newspaper  published 
in  a  territory  where  coke  is  protluced, 
should  certainly  realize  a  very  substantial 
advertising  account  from  the  gas  com¬ 
pany.  In  my  opinion  the  newspaper  is 
premier  for  obtaining  results  in  the  sale 
of  coke. 

.\gain  thanking  you  for  your  kindness 
in  recognizing  my  work,  and  if  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance,  please  advise. 

\V.  G.  Rich, 
Manager  Coke  Sales, 
Providence  Gas  Company. 

Retail  Ledger  Independent 

Philadelphia.  March  5,  1924. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — I  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  sorry  to  note  that  the  name  of  the 
Retail  Ledger  appears  in  your  list  of 
merchandising  papers  in  the  International 
Year  Book  for  1924. 

-  Your  reference  to  the  Retail  LedgCT 
states  that  it  is  published  by  the  Public 
Ledg^,  while  there  has  been  no_  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  organizations  for 
nearly  three  years.  The  Retail  Ledger 
is  a  strictly  independent  publication  with 
a  national  circulation  in  excess  of  20,000 
and  a  subscription  price  of  $3.00  a  year. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call 
attention  to  this  in  an  early  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  to  see  that  the 
mistake  is  not  repeated  in  next  year’s 
book,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

William  Nelson  Taft, 
Editor. 


Figrures  showing  the  City  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  2,000  per  cent,  more  murderous 
than  London  also  take  no  account  of 
slain  reputations. — New  York  IVorld. 

New  York  undertakers  announce  they 
“seek  to  make  funerals  more  attractive.’’ 
Even  bargain  prices  couldn't  do  it. — 
Louinnile  Courier-Journal. 

_  Speaking  of  synonyms— a  teapot  and  a 
tin  can  mean  the  same  thing  when  tied 
to  a  politician. — Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
aram. 

There  is  some  talk  about  a  third  party. 
But  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  two 
old  ones. — Detroit  News. 

A  metropolis  is  a  place  where  you 
can  hope  to  drive  up  to  .a  tilling  station 
without  being  glared  at  by  your  grocer. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

“Rob  Roy,”  one  of  the  White  House 
•logs,  stole  some  X’irginia  ham  the  other 
(lay.  What’s  his  cixle  name? — Pittsburgh 
Post. 

Cariientier  was  credited  with  fine  foot 
work,  hut  the  head  work  seems  to  have 
been  done  outside  the  ring. — Springfield 
{Mass.)  Republican. 

We  suppose  President  Coolidge  oc¬ 
casionally  looks  hack  longingly  to  the 
Huict,  humdrum  days  when  the  Boston 
policemen  were  on  strike. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Who  would  imagine  the  capital  of  the 
Nation  was  named  in  honor  of  the  grown¬ 
up  boy  who  never  told  a  lie? — Buffalo 
Fnquirer. 

.\n  educated  man  is  one  who  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  philanthropy  and  a  had 
conscience. — Baltimore  Sun. 

There  aren’t  enough  ciphers  in  the  lino¬ 
type  machine  to  permit  telling  how  many 
cubic  yards  of  water  there  are  within  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Stock  promoters  have 
every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  over  the 
outlook. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  seems  really  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  air  service  than  for  the 
cavalry. — New  York  World. 

If  that  desperate  flapper  bandit  had 
been  only  a  little  older  while  the  world 
war  was  on  she  might  have  gone  to  the 
front  and  eclipsed  the  record  of  Sergeant 
York. — Pittsburgh  Post. 

A  very  strange  old  man 
Is  William  Moe; 

He  paid  his  income  tax 
Two  months  ago. 

— CtHcinnati  Enquirer. 

.\  news  story  aftnounces  that  Hiram 
Johnson  is  constantly  being  tempted  to 
go  back  to  practicing  law.  Mr.  McAdoo. 
we  take  k,  would  tell  him,  yield  not  to 
temptation. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

tXo  vegetarians  live  longer  than  meat- 
eaters,  or  does  it  only  seem  longer? — 
Bugs  Baer  in  Baltimore  American. 


New  Birmingham  Agency  Formed 

A  new  Birmingham,  Ala.,  advertising 
agency  has  recently  been  incorporated 
by  H.  D.  Cullen,  president,  Bessie  D. 
Cullen,  secretary,  and  Rufus  H.  Bethea, 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cullen  formerly  ran  the  Direct  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  and  Mr.  Bethea  has  for 
the  past  two  years  been  identified  with 
the  Southern  News  Service  in  the  trade 
journal  field.  The  new  firm  has  an  au¬ 
thorized  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  all  paid 
in,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Cullen- 
Bethea  Advertising  Agency. 


^  —in  d^ly  circulation 
-in  lineage 
-in  reader  interest 
-in  proved  results 

Indianapolis 

NEWS 


Idol-Hord 

JPeaturea 


500  nPTH  AVENUE 
LONGACRE  tM7  CABLE  “NORDHOL” 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Washington  Herald 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
Any  Washington  Paper 

The  Washington  Herajd 

morning 

and 

The  Washington  Times 

evening 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  at 
attractive  combination  rate. 
Concentrate  in  These  Papers 

G.  Logan  Payne 

Publiaher  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


ONE  out  of  every 
THREE  Homes  in 
Milwaukee  receive 

THE 

MILWAUKEE 

LEADER 

“Unawed  by  Influ¬ 
ence  and  Unbribed  by 
Gaun.” 

Aiomrtising  Representattves 

FRAUCK  Be.  BATES 

CUcago,  New  York.  MmOn,  Ina 

Aagelez 
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TRADE  MARK 

FLEXlDEAl - 

DRY  MATS 

^  RCO.aSwMT.orK 

ACT  NOW! 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  to 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  In¬ 
herent  Quality  and  dependable 
performance  of  Flexideal  Diy 
Mats. 

Our  confidence  in  Flexideals 
is  such  that  we  are  always  ready 
and  pleased  to  furnish  you  with 
samples  gratis  so  that  you  can 
make  your  trials  in  your  own 
plant. 

You  incur  no  obligation 
whatsoever  but  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  introduce  Flexideals 
to  your  Stereotype  Department. 

And  NOW  is  the  time! 

The  Flexideal  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  U.  S.  &  Cenedien  Dittributon 

13  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK 

TRADE  MARK 

MaxitYPE 
DRYMATS - 


REG.aS.MT.OFr. 


4,500,000  MEN 

live  within  50  miles  of  5th 
Ave.  This  paper  carries 
more  men’s  wear  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  two  evening 
papers  in  the  City. 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


News 


SALT  LAKE  CrTY,  UTAH 

18,827  of  its  30,642  circulation 
distributed  within  40  miles  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  52%  of  Utah’s 
population  live  in  this  territory. 
Foreicn  Repref«tatlvee 
CONE,  HUNTON  A  WOODMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Kansas  City  St.  Lmis  Atlanta 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
CONGER  a  JOHNSTON 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


MOST  NEWS 

The  largest  morning  daily  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

Daily  Circnlation . 118,000 

Sunday  Circulation.. . .  175,000 

Member  AeB.Ce 


High  class  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  answer 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Help  Wanted 
Advertisements 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING 

PREMIER  MacDONALD’S  “IF” 

only  we  could  get  rid  of  our  editors,  how  our  farts  would  improve,  our 
columns  sparkle,  and  our  circulation  go  up!  But  how  hard,  too,  would  the 
law  courts  be  kept  working  full  time.” — Ramsay  MacDonald,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

TN  popular  estimation  the  newspaper  is  cheap,  yet  few  things  appeal  more  inti- 
mately  to  humanity.  It  instructs  the  inquiring,  delights  the  gossip  lover, 
ganges  public  sentiment  for  the  politician,  vents  man's  vanity,  and  punishes  the 
evil-doer.  No  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Nor  does  its  usefulness  end  with 
the  day  or  week  of  publication  as  is  frequently  supposed.  The  despised  “back 
number”  has  a  value  that  increases  as  the  years  pass.  Not  alone  does  the  his¬ 
torian  find  in  its  pages  mines  of  priceless  information,  but  public  officials,  attor¬ 
neys,  students,  business  men — iq  fact  all  classes — consult  it  for  facts  of  supreme 
importance  for  their  peculiar  needs.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  course,  then,  that 
those  organizations  which  have  made  it  their  task  to  collect  and  preserve  his¬ 
torical  material  should  include  in  such  material  files  of  newspapers.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  Historical  Society  has  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  endeavored  to  make 
its  collection  of  Minnesota  papers  as  complete  as  possible. — John  Talman. 

FREE  PUBLICITY  HURTS  COMMUNITY 

A  NY  advertiser  who  insists  upon  free  publicity  as  a  penalty  for  his  advertising 
patronage,  is  doing  a  great  harm  to  his  community,  is  doing  his  part  to  cor¬ 
rupt  news  at  its  source;  for  some  newspapers,  particularly  some  small  newspapers, 
have  at  times  been  weak-kneed  in  this  respect.  And  any  advertiser  who  discour¬ 
ages  this  activity  does  a  marked  public  service,  for  with  skillful  press  agents 
abounding  and,  generally  speaking,  constant  temptation,  avoiding  propaganda  is 
one  of  the  great  present  tasks  of  the  newspaper  editor,  and  upon  his  skill  in 
avoiding  this  propaganda  depends  to  a  great  degree  the  public  welfare.” — E!dwin 
S.  Friendly,  Business  Manager  New  York  Herald,  Sun-Globe,  before  New  York 
League  of  Advertising  Women. 

PRESS  GREATEST  AGENCY  FOR  GOOD 

661\ro  agency  for  good  in  this  country  has  done  more  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  during  the  past  few  months  than  the  press  and  writers  of  this 
country.  If  I  had  a  righteous  cause  I  would  want  to  go  to  the  people  with  it  and 
I  would  find  the  press  behind  me.  If  1  had  a  cause  that  is  not  righteous  then  I 
would  be  afraid  of  the  press.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  expect  much 
from  their  public  servants.  All  they  want  is  honesty,  courage  and  a  little  brains. 
Sometimes,  they  get  very  little  of  the  last,  but  they  insist  upon  courage  and 
honesty.  No  one  has  a  greater  trust  at  this  time  than  the  press  of  the  country. 
Its  duty  is  to  stimulate  ideas  in  government” — Governor  George  S.  Silzer  (N.  J.) 
to  Atlantic  County  Journalists’  Club. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING:  A  DEPOSIT  BUILDER 

66TT  ran  be  stated  without  fear  of  denial,  that  of  all  media  offered  for  bank 
advertising,  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  reach  the  innermost  circles  of 
our  present  day  civilization  in  the  most  widespread  manner.  *  *  *  In  the 

cycle  of  events  in  the  business  world,  advertising,  one  of  man’s  modem  selling 
forces,  has  found  a  fixed  place  in  the  banking  field.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  dire 
predictions  of  many  old  time  bankers,  who  once  ridiculed  the  idea  that  advertis¬ 
ing  could  be  applied  to  the  selling  of  a  service  so  intangible  as  that  offered  by- 
bank  institutions.  *  *  •  Where  a  bank  account  formerly  was  the  exception 

it  is  now  the  mie.  Surely  this  can  be  attributed  principally  to  the  fact  that  bank¬ 
ers  have  come  out  of  their  shells  and  through  advertising  have  induced  people 
generally  to  come  into  their  institutions  and  learn  more  about  the  beneficial 
services  banks  have  to  offer.” — Motley  H.  Flint,  Executive  Vice-President,  Los 
.Yngeles  Pacific-Southwest  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

REGARDING  PRESS  AGENTS 

TVEWSP.YPERS  uniformly  underpay  news  writers  and  thus  make  press  agentism 
attractive,  reporting  staffs  are  not  more  than  half  equal  to  covering  affairs 
printed  in  the  papers  and  press  agents  are  just  like  the  general  mn  of  humanity,  a 
few  bad  but  the  majority  good  in  intention  and  self  respecting.” — Marshall  N.  Dana, 
Associate  Editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

OPPOSES  RADIO  ADVERTISING 

66  T  LIKE  radio  as  well  as  any  one,  but  I  don’t  like  to  have  an  intermixed  pro- 
gramme  of  advertising.  It  detracts  from  the  entertainment.  A  broadcasting 
station  may  get  $10  a  minute  for  advertising,  but  it  inflicts  untold  suffering  on 
the  listeners. 

’’There  is  no  need  of  adopting  this  me<liun)  for  further  financial  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  companies.” — Lee  DeForest.  inventor  the  vacuum  tube. 


ADVERGRAMS 

By  R.  GILBERT  GARDNER 

Work  them  like  niggers — those  agate  lines. 

Type  talks — but  see  that  it  talks  sense. 

Pictures  describe  better  and  quicker  than  the  pen. 

Like  the  flea,  good  copy  starts  biting  without  notification. 

The  “go-getter”  advertisement  keeps  on  the  sunny  side. 

One  fact  in  print  is  worth  10  in  the  head. 

Use  type  to  accentuate  the  message,  not  to  adorn  it. 

Forget  not  the  old  customer  while  nosing  out  the  new. 

Not  how  many  words  are  needed  to  tell  it,  but  how  few. 

The  sales  letter  that  can’t  qualify  with  some  will  never  qualify  with 
many. 

Headlines  command  the  ship  or  sink  it.  Pick  those  that  command. 
Better  a  strong  advertisement  in  small  spare  than  a  weak  one  in  large. 
Big  markets  are  like  new  swimming  holes.  Determine  where  the 
shallows  and  snags  lie  before  you  plunge. 

Y’oke  product  and  advertising  so  that  one  won’t  pull  ahead  of  the  other. 
It  takes  repeated  blows  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  rock  of  public  approval. 
Keep  your  drill  sharp  and  peg  away. 


Get  the  1923  popu. 
lation  figures  for 
Detroit — then  you’ll 
know  why  the 

DETROIT  TIES 

is  over  200,000  daily 
and  over  2 1 0,000 ! 
Sunday. 

1920  census  figures 
are  “moth-eaten."  i 


In  Planning  Yoor  Net 
Building — 

You  can  now  have  th 
assistance  of  an  organia- 
tion  which  has  develops 
and  is  developing  pUn 
for  several  major  newt-, 
paper  buildings. 

This  organization  i  | 
concerned  solely  widi 
newspaper,  publishing  ml 
printing  buildings  ud 
includes  the  services  of 
engineering  specialists  co- 
ordinated  under  the  ^k- 
tion  of  a  trained  news¬ 
paper  man. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newi|>ap«r  BufiAiff 
MxcluuiJcal  Lm  fouls 

Productiaa,  OptratioB 

120  West  42nd  St.  New  Yod 


Complete 

Service— 


O.NLY  one  newspapei 
in  Wisconsin  ren¬ 
ders  coiiiiilete  service 
It)  the  advertiser 
KOTO  mack  and 
White  —  Color.  Thai 
newspaper  is  read  hy 
nn.re  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  people  tlian 
any  other  publication 
in  the  world  — 

J'The  Milwiukff 

OUKNAL 

FIRST- by  Mere 


Od  ■it'i  i/  rti  •/»  I, 


o-.f/sio  I- 


TRENTON  TIMFS 

NEfT  JERSEY  ^ 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

A  recent  reader  survey  indiciW 
that  among  the  housewivM  ^ 
the  city  our  Thursday  Fed 
Feature  Department — upwrd^ 
four  pages  devoted  to  iod 
recipes  and  news  and  food  d- 
vertising — is  the  best  fett*" 
carried  by  the  Time* 
Orculatian  3(,sas  McnlwrAkC 

KELLY-SMITH  CO- 

Marlboroucli  Btdg.  LsfHw  ■* 

N«w  York 


The  Keystone  State 

Invites  National  Advertisers 


Twenty-five  daily  newspapers  published  in  twenty-one  cities  join  in  inviting 
National  Advertisers  and  Manufacturers  to  invade  this  territory.  They 
offer  cooperation.  They  point  to  the  work  they  are  doing  for  local 
merchants  and,  through  cooperative  work  between  these  merchants 
and  daily  newspapers  wonderfully  plecising  results  may  be  achieved. 

Pennsylvania  as  a  state  has  industries  which  are  among  the  giant 
industries  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  is  always  foremost  in  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  country  and  her  daily  newspapers  are 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  her  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
dominance. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  largely  urban,  busy  state  with  nearly 
nine  million  people  who  look  to  their  newspapers  for 
their  wants.  Included  in  this  population  are  all  kinds 
of  people  and  plenty  of  each  kind. 

Mr.  Advertiser,  this  territory  is  worthwhile  and 
this  list  of  leading  daily  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  reach  the  people  who  buy  merchandise 
of  all  kinds.  USE  THEM. 


THESE  NEWSPAPERS  WILL 
HELP  YOU  GET  LEADERSHIP 


Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

line* 

line* 

**  Allentown  Call  . 

. . .  (M) 

28,398 

.09 

.09 

**Allontown  Call  . 

. . . .  (S) 

17,114 

.09 

.09 

ttBeoTer  Fall*  Tribune . 

. . . (E) 

5,299 

.025 

.028 

ttBloomsburg  Pro**  . 

. . .  (M) 

6,990 

.029 

.029 

tfCarbondale  Leader  . 

. . . (E) 

5,668 

.025 

.028 

**Che*tar  Tine*  . 

. . .  (E) 

14,110 

.055 

.088 

tfCoatoerille  Record  . 

. . .  (E) 

6,097 

.035 

.03 

**ConnellsTille  Courier . 

. . . .  (E) 

6,006 

.02 

.02 

Expre** . . 

. . . . (E) 

21,039 

.07 

.07 

ttEaaton  Free  Pro** . 

. . .  (E) 

12,711 

.05 

.08 

tfErie  Time*  . 

• . . .  (E) 

28,595 

.08 

.08 

**Harri*burK  Telegraph  ..... 

. . . . (E) 

39,537 

.095 

.098 

••Oa  Citr  Derrick . 

. . .  (M) 

6,296 

.035 

.038 

**Pott*Tille  Republican  and  Morning 

Paper  . 

.(E&M) 

15,971 

.06 

.07 

tfScranton  RepuUican . 

. . .  (M) 

32,645 

.12 

.10 

ttScranton  Time* . . 

...(E) 

39,412 

.12 

.10 

**Sbaroa  Herald . 

. . . (E) 

5,861 

.0285 

.0288 

ffSnabury  Daily  Item . 

. . . (E) 

4,302 

.028 

.021 

Warren  Timee-Mirror . 

(EAM) 

10,637 

.036 

.036 

**Wa*hington  Obaerrer  and 

Reporter  . 

(MAE) 

16,971 

.06 

.08 

ttWeet  Cbeeter  Local  New*.  . 

. . . (E) 

11,057 

.03 

.03 

**Wilke*-Barre  Tinie*>L*ader. 

....(E) 

22,599 

.08 

.08 

Williamsport  Sun . 

. . . . (E) 

19,632 

.06 

.08 

tfYork  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

17,873 

.08 

.08 

ttVork  Ganette  and  Daily. . . , 

. . .  (M) 

17,360 

.08 

.06 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30, 

1923. 

StetMMBt,  Sapt.  30,  1923. 
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IOWA  GAINING 
IN  WEALTH 


Iowa’s  total  wealth  is  placed  at  $  1  0,5 1  1 
682,000  according  to  recent  figures,  a  gain 
of  37.2  per  cent  over  1912.  The  per 
capita  wealth  is  now  $4,274,  an  increase 
of  21.1  per  cent.  Iowa  leads  the  country 
in  per  capita  wealth  exceeding  New  York 
by  $843. 

The  present  business  situation  shows  a 
gain  of  2  per  cent  over  last  year.  This  is 
most  striking  when  it  must  be  considered 
that  general  business  is  3  per  cent  below 
normal. 


A  LEADER  IN  THE  AUTOMOTIVE 
WORLD 


Iowa  is  gaining  in  wealth  faster  than  in 
population.  That  is  why  its  2,404,021 
people  have  576,398  automobiles  or  prac¬ 
tically  one  automobile  for  each  family  in 
the  state. 


Automobile  ownership  is  a  sign  of 
individual  wealth.  Practically  everyone 
wants  a  car  and  owns  it  if  possible.  Iowa’s 
place,  as  first  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
per  capita  would  indicate  that,  individu¬ 
ally,  -lowans  have  greater  than  usual  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Where  could  be  found  a  more  desirable 
field  for  goods  meeting  a  popular  demand? 
Live  concerns  are  concentrating  their 
advertising  on  this  productive  market. 


Rats  ior 

Qrcalattsii 

Sjmlktm 

* 'Burlington  Gazette . 

. . . . (E) 

10.706 

.04 

**Ce<iar  Rapids  Gaaetta . 

.  . .  .  (E) 

20,668 

.06 

"Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . 

..(EAS) 

15,797 

.08 

"Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 

....(E) 

14,801 

.06 

"Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 

. (S) 

17,660 

.06 

ffDavenport  Times  . 

. (E). 

24,447 

.07 

"Des  Moines  Capital . 

. (E) 

61,288 

.14 

"Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital.... 

. (S) 

28,150 

.14 

"Iowa  City  Press-Citisan . 

. . . .  (E) 

6,176 

.035 

"Keokuk  Gate  City . 

. (E) 

5,656 

.03 

ffMason  City  Globe  Gazette . 

. (E) 

12,330 

.04 

"Muscatine  Journal  . 

. (E) 

7,961 

.035 

"Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

13,048 

.05 

"Waterloo  Evening  Courier.... 

. (E) 

16,636 

.05 

"A.  B.  C.-- Statement.  Oct. 

1.  1923. 

ffGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1923. 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Ajax  Advertising  Agency,  3)  Vrsey  street. 
Making  yearly  ctmtracts  for  l>evoc 

A’  Kayn«)I«U. 

Amsterdam  Afimcy,  608  .^th  avetnie.  New 
York.  Placing  42- line  onlers,  6  times  with 
newspaiwrs  in  selected  scvtions  for  J.  M. 
Thorhum  A  (’o.,  “'rhi*rburn  Seeds.’* 
Aufctiger^Jacobson  Advertisinf  Company,  Odd 
Fellows  H)<lg.,  St.  l^iis.  I*lacing  accmmt  inf 
t  <  iin  B.  Kennedy  Co.,  radio,  St.  Louis. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  300  ('hestnut  street, 
niiladelphia.  Pa.  Making  2.8iHMiiie  cuntracts 
for  ( olumhia  (rraphophono  Company. 

J.  D.  Bates  Advertising  Agency,  257  Main 
street.  SpringtieUI,  Mass.  Placing  account  for 
Ku1iw'««mI  Wheel.  Inc.,  Mons<xi,  Mast. 

Blackman  Company,  131  West  42iul  street. 
New  V»»rk.  Csing  1,050  lines.  10  times  for 
N'acuiim  C)ll  Cirinp.'tny. 

Thomas  M.  Bowera  Advertising  Agency,  25 

Ki{st  Jacks4>n  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Making  2,8ltk 
line  ctsitracts  for  Blaner  tkldstoiie  (Navarre 
Pearls). 

Bumet'Kuhn  Advertising  Company,  61K5 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  .Making 
lO.lMXl-litie  contracts  for  (  hicago  Tribune 
(<\»lorot(»  Weekly). 

Nelson  Chesman  A  Co.,  1127  Pine  striH-t,  St. 
I>mis.  Making  contracts  f«>r  52  consecutive 
insertions  for  Marmola  Company. 

Andrew  Cone  General  Advertising  Agency, 
154  Nassau  street.  New  Y*>rk.  IMacing  orders 
w’ith  iic\vspai>ers  that  have  rot.jgravure  seci 
tions  for  Story  &  (lark,  piamni,  12  West  32nd 
street,  New  York. 

Critchfield  A  Co.,  Brooks  Bldg.,  (liicago. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selectetl 
sections  for  Maage  Klectric  Company.  .Maage 
FJectric  Inm,  12  Smth  JcfferjwHi  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Dormace,  Sullivan  A  Co.,  1,10  West  42iid 

street.  .\rw’  York,  naciiig  5.(iO  line  contracts 
with  large  Kastem  and  Middle  W’eslcrn  news¬ 
papers  fi»r  T<»rringt<m  Mfg.  ('ompany,  “Star- 
Rite”  Klectrical  Necessities,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Dorrance.  Sullivan  A  Co.,  1.10  West  42nd 

street.  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
.American  Tobacco  Company,  “iSixedo**  to- 
iiacco. 

A.  W.  Ellis  Con^sany,  40  (  entnal  street.  Bos- 
t<m.  I'sing  rotogravure  papers  ft»r  Stacy 
Adams  C<imixiny. 

Erwin,  Waaey  A  Co,,  25  West  43rd  street. 
New  York.  I*lacing  account  fi>r  Postum 
(^ereal  Company,  “Post  Toasties**  and  “Post 
Brand  Flakes,’*  342  Madison  avenue.  New 
York. 

W.  B.  Finney  Company,  Firestrxie  Bldg., 
Kansas  (Ity,  Mo.  Using  3)  lines,  24  times  for 

I. eaveng<iod  Drug  Company. 

Gardiner  A  Wells  Company,  150  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
Knjckerl)ockcr  Chocolate  Gmipany  (Sports¬ 
man’s  Bracer  Chocolate)  445  W’est  31st  street, 
.W  w  York. 

(«ray  Advertising  Company,  14th  &  Oak 
streets.  Kansas  City.  Making  l.OilO  line  yearly 
contracts  for  Burgess-Johnson  W’ehb  (Ami- 
pany. 

Charles  C.  Green  Agency,  4.50 — 4th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  I’lacing  account  for  En- 
(lazoin  ('ompany.  135  F2ast  58lh  street.  New 
York.  Making  i,l4)0-!inc  yearly  contracts  for 
('.  F.  Mueller  Company. 

Guardian  Advertising  Corporation,  975  6th 
avenue.  New  A'ork.  Making  3.000-line  C4jn- 
tracts  for  the  Inteniational  CAmsolidated  (Tiem- 
ical  ('orporati<»n. 

Guenther-Bradford  A  Co.,  7  South  Dearboni 
street,  (liicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  for 
Dr.  Coffee. 

HanfT-Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison  avenue,  New 
Y<»rk.  Making  2,000-Hnc  yearly  c<mtracts  for 

II.  M.  Development  Corporation. 

William  A.  Ingoldsby  Company,  130  South 
Broa<Iway,  lu)$  Angeles.  Making  2,5(X)  Nor* 
many  Products  Company  (G1n-(A>). 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Agency,  107  dienango  street, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Making  2.800-Iine  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  F.  VV.  Qcments  Pniducts  C<»m- 
pany.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  Mastin  & 
('o.  (Vitamon). 

J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  161  East  Erie 
street,  Cliicago.  Reported  to  be  pla6ng  ac¬ 
count  for  Sunl>eam  Qiemical  Oimpany,  “Rit** 
l>>es,  1401  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Cliicago. 

John  S.  King  Con^Mny,  Newman-Stem  Bldg., 
(leveland,  O.  Reported  to  lie  placing  account 
for  W’altcr  A.  Goldsmith  Oimpany,  “Goldette” 
BbMmiers,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  W’rigley  B1dg-«  Cliicago. 
Making  2353-Une  contracts  for  ('alifomia  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange.  Making  5,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Bnms- 
wick-Balkc-Collender  Company,  New  A'ork, 
and  Chicago. 

MacManus,  Incorporated,  82  Hancock  avenue, 
FLiist,  I>ctroit.  Making  1,000-line  contracts  for 
Maxw’ell-dialmers,  and  2,800-line  contracts  for 
Hupp  Motor  (2ar  Gjrporation. 

Matteaon-Fogarty*Jordan  Company,  215 
North  Midiigan  avenue.  Oiicago.  Making 
l.OdO-Iine  contracts  for  the  Guarantee  Ihs- 
tributing  Corporation. 

Maxwell-McLaughlln  &  Ca,  30  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicaga  Making  6,800-linc  con¬ 
tracts  for  Peaslec  Gaulbert  (Company. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5  South 
Wabash  avenue,  diicago.  Making  4,772-line 
contracts  for  National  Toilet  Company. 


avenue.  New  Yt*rk.  Placing  acoDtuu^*?^ 
staK  &  llil.lcr  Br.«..  ‘•Ka?hi,„^‘|?  ^ 
and  (Vilimial  (Hiality  Xntions,"  ]«)  PiTi” 
Nrw  Ynrk. 


George  Harrison  Pheips,  Int,  110  i 
strict,  Drtniit.  Making  iOrt)  line 
(nr  the  Ajax  Kiihlier  Cnmiiany, 


Frank  Presbrey  Company,  ^47  Par|| 
Xcw  York.  I'laciiiK  acoaint  f.ir 
.'iiiss  ('<'mi)any,  clothing,  St.  Haul  strt^ 
Chester,  X*.  Y. 


Rawsthome  Agency,  llrerrn  Bid,, 
hiirgh.  Ha.  Hl.acing  orders  with  am  IW 
sylvania  nrwstKipers  for  Indepcmlnt  |, 
Ha|)er  Company,  Hittshiirgh,  Ha. 

E.  P.  Remington  Agency,  liO  .Main 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Placing  account  (or  Jl.  | 
.\nto  I’rofincts  CoriMiration,  water  ■. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  404  4th  avemie. 
York.  .Making  l.(K)0-line  c<«tracti  far 
t  linical  l.aUiratories. 


Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  47lt  4th  ateint,  - 
York.  Making  J.OtPO-linc  contract!  fat  I 
JnHimt  IVX'eniours  &  Co. 


Herman  W.  Stevens  Agency,  date 
Hiistim.  Making  contracts  for  natioul  a 
paign  for  the  Bates  Street  Shirt,  usia|  - 
gravure  pages  only. 


J.  P.  Storm  A  Sons,  Inc.,  130  Weg  -J 
street.  Placing  account  for  J.  W.  Wupperri] 
".■Vngostiira  Bitters.”  I 


J.  Walter  Thomftaon  Company,  Lyttoa  ?  ^ 
Chicago.  Making  30,000-line  contracts  fat  a 
Kichardsim  Company. 


J.  Walter  Thorapaon  Company,  313  M;  • 
avenue.  New  V'ork.  Making  2J(0'liK 
tracts  for  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 


Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  Tribae  i 
Chicago.  Using  30  inches,  8  times  (or  Sin 
Warner  Speedometer. 


Tracy-Purry  Company,  LaFayette  B.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Placing  account  for  TBu' 
I).  Richardson  Company,  "U-AU-Jfo"  1!" 
Philadelphia. 


Wales  Advertising  Company,  HI  West  a 
street,  X'ew  York.  Making  l.OOO-liiie  r~ 
contracts  (or  Crown  Corset  Company.  Sl.a 
1,400  line  contracts  for  Kohler  Mf,.  Cr.- 


AD  BUDGET  ANALYSED 


Ohio  Profeiaor  Gives  Retailen  Nt* 
paper  Direct  Mail  CompsriiM 

Use  newspaper  advertising  to  ac;-- 
prestige  for  your  store;  use  directs 
advertising  for  the  personal  touch. 

This  was  the  advice  given  ranti)®: 
the  Ohio  .Retail  Dry  Goods  Assa:a 
in  session  at  Columbus  by  H.  H. 
a  member  of  the  bureau  of  busincj’ 
.search,  Ohio  State  University. 

This  bureau  recently  completed  » ‘ 
vertising  survey  of  Ohio  which  >  ' 
that  merchants  spend  on  an  avenp^ 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  their  gross  - 
for  advertising.  Stores  located  •  '■ 
larger  cities  show  a  slightly  large* 
crage,  spending  3  to  5  per  ewi- 
steadily  decreasing  e.xpenditure  m «  • 
tising  national  products  was  shows. 

In  a  comparative  analysis  *1*!*';^ 
i.howed  merchants  in  markets  of  ’ 
than  50,000  population  spend  83  pe ' 
of  their  advertising  budget  for  ne»'i^ 
advertising  to  15  per  cent  for  directs 
In  districts  under  50,000  73 
newspapers  to  30  per  cent  for  direct 
In  smaller  places  newspaper  sp»B 
found  to  be  cheaper,  in  larger 
costs  were  aproximatcly  equal. 

Tliere  is  no  “best”  day  of  the^, 
advertising,  the  speaker  decliW 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the 
showed  the  heaviest  disjJays  B 
issues  of  newspapers.  . 

“Too  many  merchants  look 
vertising  as  just  a  necessary 
expense  budget  and  not  as  an  W" 
aid  to  business,”  he  said. 


I 


Harry  C.  Mkkaels  Company,  in  T--i- 
New  Yt^k.  Flaciiiif 


Mitcbell-Fauat  Advertisinf  rnmimi  7 
DearlMirn  street,  (liicatro.  Makiny  yri  ' 
cfintracts  for  Morrix  &  CVk;  makinjf  ;  „ 
contracts  for  the  Animur  (omnanv 


John  F,  Murray  Advertising  Amh* 

M;i.li»m  nvcnnr,  Xrv.  York. 


line  cixitr.-u-t-s  for  R.  I*  Watkins  4  Ca 

Picard  A  Co.,  16  West  46th  sttwt 
Viwk.  -Making  .S.llsi-line  vnntracts  fur  fii 
dyne  t  iirixiration.  ^ 


Roberts  A  MacAvinche,  .10  North  Iv  - 
street.  (Tiicago.  .Making  i.OOO-Iine  i-  , 
fiir  t'luett  PealKHly. 


Next  Week 


in  the  columns  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


7Jta  Oldest  Iii£lis/tQrr  snd  AdwrHfm Journal mAmariam 


will  appear  chapter  one  of  a  newly 
written,  hitherto  unpublished 


m 


History  of  the  New  York  Herald 


Biographies  of  the  celebrated  Bennetts 

By 

Albert  Evander  Coleman 

For  forty  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Herald,  friend  of  Conunodore  Bennett,  who 
came  into  possession  of  a  wealth  of  historical  material  concerning  the  excit¬ 
ing  adventures  and  startling  news  enterprises  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr. 


This  book-length  biography  and  his¬ 
tory,  to  appear  serially  exclusively  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  outdoes  modern 
fiction  in  gripping  incidents  taken  from 
the  lives  of  the  pioneer  news  editor  of 
America  and  his  adventuresome  son. 
Commodore  Bennett.  Every  news¬ 
paper  man  in  America  will  read  it  with 
zest  born  of  personal  interest. 

A  complete,  forthright,  brilliantly  writ¬ 
ten  narrative,  opening  with  the  elder 


Bennett’s  satirical  skit  dealing  with  his 
own  origin,  the  family  records  having 
been  lost,  as  he  said,  “in  a  great  flood, 
8 96  B.  C.  ”  There  is  ample  description , 
valuable  to  any  newspaper  man,  of 
Bennett’s  foundation  of  his  great  news¬ 
paper  (now  finally  merged  with  the 
New  York  Tribune)  his  early  heart¬ 
straining  struggles,  bitter  journalistic 
battles,  ameizing  writing  skill  and  busi¬ 
ness  acumen. 


In  every  line  there  is  inspiration  and  fascination  for  the  present-day  press  worker. 

Read  the  first  chapter  of  this  story  of  the  stormy  petrel  of  early  American 
journalism,  for  an  intellectual  feast. 


NextWeekE 


XCIUSIVELY 


In  Editor  &  Pubusher 
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Utah,  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  Idaho,  Eastern  Nevada 
and  Western  Wyoming — 
the  territory  served  by 


Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Mo  other  oection  of  the  country  oifcn 
the  edvertiier  the  opportunity  of  pmo- 
ticelly  coTerlnc  four  etetee  by  mine  one 
newepeper. 

FOKMIOM  aEPRESEMTATITEB 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency 

New  York— Cbioaco—B^troit— fit.  LooU 
— Kantat  City— Atlanta 

PAOIFIO  COAST  KEP&ESEHTATiyX 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Lob  An^el^iB— San  Francitoo— fieattla 


The  average  net 
paid  sales  of  The 
New  York  Times, 
daily  and  Sunday 
editions,  for  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February, 
1  924,  were  in 
excess  of  378,000 
copies. 


Pittsburgh  Press 

Dikilv  mmi  Smmimj 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER  A  B.  C 

rorelso  Adrertielne  Repreeratetiree 
nr.T.TTTt  nWSPAmB,  DIO. 
Mew  Terk  (me*— M  Tenderbtlt  Are. 
CUense  Oaee  i  Verth  Wahuh  Are. 
Ban  Franeieoe— (Roealand — Olnoinaatl 


Nrut  Hanen 

iRFgiBtcr 

is  New  Haven’* 
Dominant  Paper 

Circulation  over  37,000  Average 
Bought  every  night  by  More  New 
Haven  people  than  buy  any  other 
TWO  New  Haven  paper*  CXIMBINED. 

Neut  Hauen  IRrgtatrr 

Tht  JaUat  Mtithtwa  Spaeiml  Agency 
Boeton — New  York — Oatreit— Chicago 
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BENINGTON,  WORLD  C.  Holter  Publishing  Company,  Minne- 

_ _  .  _ _  apolis,  Minn.,  and  former  newspaper 

VETEIRAN,  DIEIS  man,  died  recently. 

- _  Thomas  South  worth,  f<9,  one-time 

internationally  Known  Journalist  Was  editor  and  publi.sher  of  the  Brockville 


An  Authority  On  ItaUan  Affair.  ^ 

...  A  •  a  a.  e  j  W  illiam  A.  Castell,  51,  supenn- 

— Wa.  Assistant  Sunday  Edi-  delivery  department 

tor  for  20  Years  of  the  old  New  York  Herald,  died  Martdi 

-  12  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.  He  had  also 

Artliur  Benington,  assistant  editor  of  served  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Bronx 
the  New  York  Sunday  World,  and  inter-  Home  News,  and  the  New  York  Ameri- 
nationally  known  as  a  journalist,  died  can. 

Mar^  20,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  Bredett  C.  Murray,  87,  one  of  the 
N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  a  year,  oldest  newspaper  men  in  Texas,  died  at 
Mr.  Benington  was  born  at  Stixkton-  his  home  in  Denison,  recently.  He 
on-1  ees,  England,  August  20,  1865.  He  founded  the  Denison  News,  of  which  he 
obtained  his  early  education  at  York  was  editor  for  a  number  of  years. 


School,  and  in  1883  came  to  this  country. 
His  first  newspaper  work  was  as  a  re- 
jiorter  on  the  Lhiluth  Tribune  in  1887. 
In  the  following  year  he  joined  the  staff 


Charles  W.  Newman,  87,  Civil  War 
veteran  and  newspaperman  of  Texas,  died 
at  San  .Antonio  recently.  He  established 
papers  at  Hempstead,  and  Rockport,  Tex., 


of  the  .St.  Paul  Globe,  ^d  in  be-  ,34^,  .vorking  as  a’ printer  on  the  San 

carnc  city  editor  of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Antonio  Express 


^‘"Fo'T’a  year  he  was  Washington  corre-  VVillie  Hutcheson,  for  20  ^ars 

spondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Glote,  and  in  '3^'^ j'*"  l^uston  (Tex.)  Post, 

1890  bwamu  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Houston  recently. 

New  York  World.  He  left  the  World  to  Jason  R.  Lewis,  former  editor  of  the 
go  to  the  Journal  for  5  years,  being  its  Masonic  Chronicle  of  Chicago  and  for 
foreign  editor  from  1899  to  1900.  He  niar.y  years  connected  with  Hearst  news- 
returiK'd  to  the  World  in  1902,  and  was  papers,  died  March  16,  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 
assistant  Sunday  editor  from  19(M  until  Watson  Keep  Blair,  34,  of  Collins- 
the  day  of  his  death.  Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 


Watson  Keep  Blair,  34,  of  Collins- 
Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 


Mr.  Benington  was  distinguished  for  died  last  Monday  at  Miami,  Fla. 
his  knowledge  of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  Newto.n  Augustus  P'uessle,  42,  nov- 

and  was  dworated  with  the  Order  of  the  ^ied  March  18,  in  Middleton, 

Crown  of  Italy  by  the  King  of  that  coun-  Mass.,  was  a  former  newspaper  man,  be- 
'’’y;  Italian  fluently  ginning  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 

and  frequmtly  lecmred  m  ttet  lan^age.  Seattle  Star  and  Post-Intelligencer. 


It  was  Mr.  Benington  who  introduced 
Giiglielmo  Ferrero,  the  Italian  historian, 
to  the  .American  public  and  translated  his 


William  H.  Bijodgett,  68,  for  40 
years  on  the  Indianapolis  News  staff. 


articles  on  America  for  the  World.  He  prominent  as  a 

delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  I>ante  writer  on  politics. 

at  New  York  University  in  1914.  For  - 

9  months  he  represent^  the  Committee  Widow  Leave.  $5,000,000 

on  Public  Information  in  Italy,  lecturing 

in  Italian  on  America’s  part  in  the  World  Mrs.  Margaret  Louisa  Shepard,  widow 
War.  After  the  armistice  he  accom-  of  Cbl.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  for  many 
panied  Admiral  Milo  in  the  occupation  years  editor  and  owner  of  the  New  York 


of  Dalmatia. 


Evening  Mail  and  Express,  left  her  resi- 


Mr.  Benington  was  a  Republican,  a  duary  estate  and  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000,- 
Catholic  and  a  devoted  student  of  Cath-  000  to  her  4  children,  according  to  her 
olic  history.  In  addition  to  the  Order  of  will  filed  for  probate  in  New  York, 
the  Crown  of  Italy,  he  received  the  Or-  March  14.  Mrs.  Shepard  died  March  3. 

dcr  of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  in  1919.  _ 

He  liecame  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 

former  order  in  1921.  French  Like  Sundey  Supplement 

He  was  _  president  of  the  Catholic  7"},^  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Paris 
Writers’  Guild  and  vice-president  of  the  Excelsior,  daily  illustrated  naoer.  has 


former  order  in  1921.  French  Like  Sundey  Supplement 

He  was  _  president  of  the  Catholic  7"},^  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Paris 
Writers’  Guild_  and  vice-president  of  the  Excelsior,  daily  illustrated  paper,  has 
Dante  Aligheri  Society  and  a  membCT  of  |)een  so  successful  the  proprietors  have 
the  Italy-America  Society,  the  National  (]ecided  to  make  it  a  separate  publication. 
Dante  Committee,  the  Catholic  Qub  and  priced  at  25  centimes,  nominally  5  cents, 
the  Patria  dub.  ■  j  ,  i.-  -t  American  style  comic  strips,  short  stories 


and  four  sons. 


Another  Free  Space  Scheme 


rior,  VVMs.,  died  last  week. 


George  H.  Ragsdale,  80,  once  owner  called 


of  newspapers  in  Chariton  and  LaMars, 
la.,  later  Iowa  state  printer  and  founder 


at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Chi-  Publisher  there  were  “no 
cago.  Ill.  any  paid  advertising  comi 

Frank  S.  Tate,  for  11  years  on  the  underwear  manufacturers.’’ 

advertising  staff  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  _ 

died  March  11  Fehruary  Newprint 

Dr.  Hugh  D.  Barnes,  54,  owner  of 
the  Arlington  (Tex.)  Journal,  died  newsprint  01 


March  12.  He  purchased  the  paper  but  117,322  tons,  against 


2  weeks  before  his  death  tons  in  January.  Shipments  wen 

Frank  M.  Wright,  60.  for  many  years  "5'427  tons,  ag^st  123.253.  pnadiar 

foreman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  com- 

...i.vT  tu.  r,  '*1  January.  Shipments  were  109, 

posing  room  ^d  recently  with  the  Ga-  q«.  .  in7Q^ 


zette-Times,  died  March  14. 

Mrs.  F.  a.  A.  Belange,  pioneer  of 
San  Francisco  and  in  the  early  days  a 
newspaper  writer  under  the  name  of 


Ahead  on 
its  Merits 

Circulation  and  lineiR 
increasing  by  leaps  **4 
bounds — news  satisfsc- 
tion  —  advertising  r. 
suits.  These  merit  tk 
growth  of  newspaptn. 
It’s  the  answer  for  the 
continued  great  growtf 
of 

The  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y 
Daily  Argus 

AND 

The  New  RocheHe,  N.1 
Standard  Stv 

Write  (or  information,  how  *  •, 
thi*  rich  field.  " 

WESTCBESTER  NEWSPAPQlk 

T.  Harold  Forbes  Ii^ 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS  ■ 
in  THE  STATE 

L«rfe*t  sficrsoea  rity  dn^ 
LniRCst  aftereooa  eiicalaa*b| 
Orlean*  tradinf  territery.  ' 
Tetnl  Mly 

Total  Aadby  mar  ITjM 
Un  adaanliha  aida.  UBA 


Mr.  Benington  is  survived  by  his  wife  a„(j  bright  articles  have  won  for  it  a  front 
and  four  sons.  rank  among  French  publications.  M.  dc 

_ — .  Weindel,  one  of  the  colleagues  who  ac¬ 
companied  Senator  Paul  Dupuy  on  his 
iWA  f«  •4' $$  United  States,  is  the  editor 

*$  $  $  of  Excelsior  Dimanche,  as  the  Sunday 

T?  E.  BURSON,  editor  and  publisher  present,  Mthough 

Hj.  e  .  T  t_c  ij  /Til  \  XT  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  the  title  when 

J-  j  '*  becomes  a  separate  periodical, 

aid,  died  in  Litchfield.  March  15.  He 
became  sole  owner  of  the  News-Herald 

in  1910,  coming  into  the  newspaper  field  Another  Free  Space  Scheme 

from  the  life  insurance  business.  » j  •  .  •  .  •  .• 

,  T-  rr  f  xu  'T  -  .Advertising  matrices  are  being  dis- 

.\rvo  E.  Usenius,  editor  ^  the  Tyo-  tributed  to  newspapers  by  the  Associated 
mies,  a  Finnish  daily  published  at  Supe-  Underwear  Manufacturers  of 


.\merica  in  connection  with  their  so- 


Week,”  April  7  to  12.  The  Bureau  of 
la.,  later  towa  state  printer  and  lounder  .Advertising  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
and  president  of  the  Iowa  Lithographing  Publishers*^  Association  investigated  the 
Company  of  Des  Moines,  died  March  13  proposition  and  reported  to  Editor  & 


Publisher  there  were  “no  evidences  of 
any  paid  advertising  coming  from  the 


February  Newaprint  Output 

February  newsprint  output  in  the 


128,772  tons  in  January.  Shipments  were 
115,427  tons,  against  123,253.  Canadian 
output  was  111,664  tons  against  109.875 


901  tons  against  107,966  tons. 

Celebrates  40  Years  of  Management 

Dietrick  Lamade,  president  and  general 


Graeteat  moerd  ia  lha  8*aA 
Gel  eaaplete  iaionBaltai  a  I 
Orlaaa*  ritoatioa  baiar*  Mt«i 
sdTtrtiaiBt  caapaiga. 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM 

CMaaga.  Adaala.  91.  Uria  fa 
Olr,  9aa  Praatfa* 
mm4 

S.  C  BECKWm 

arEOAL  Acma 
NEW  YORK  cm 


“The  African 

AND 

“Cape-to-Cairo 


PubliaheJ  every  S 
Leodoa 


PORTSMOUTH, 

a  city  o(  diyer*ified  infartria 
more  prosperous  coodiboa  to 
time  in  it*  histmTr.  All  o(  ij: 
and  plants  are  running 
there  is  no  unemploynieat  ) 
er*  can  cover  thi*  prospene 
with  the 

EVENING  TUOS 
MORNING  SUl* 
SUNDAY  SUN-nilD 

Nadonal  AdveiUslay 

ROB£RT  E.  WARRfa 
S*1  Fifth  Av*.  5  9a  W 
New  York 


We  can  increase  yoar  «*to 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  ot  ri***  ^ 
yourself.  But  let  u*  tel 
clipping*  can  be  made  s  boaa* 
for  you. 

burrelu 

1 45  Ufayette  St.  N-f 


Kate  Kitty  Critic,  died  manager  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 

March  10.  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  his 

O.  A,  Ulvin,  56,  president  of  the  K. 


management  of  that  newspaper  March  16. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  22 ,  1924 
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Our  Features: 

Samuel  G.  Blythe 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
R.  L.  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
O.  O.  Mclntyr  • 

Penrod  and  Sam 
Will  Rogers 
H.  J.  Tuthill 
Albert  Payson  Terhunc 
and  others 

The  HcNaaghi  Syndicale.  Inc. 

Times  Building,  New  York 


GET  YOUR  SHARE 

If  we  were  to  tell  you  about 
a  city  not  far  away,  where  the 
population  spends  $85,000,000 
yearly  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
you  would  be  interested,  no 
doubt,  in  opening  a  branch  store 
in  order  to  get  your  share  of  the 
business. 

Well,  the  readers  of  THE 
BALTIMORE  NEWS  spend 
$85,000,000  yearly,  and  you  don’t 
have  to  increase  your  overhead 
a  nickel  to  get  your  share.  Buy 
circulation  on  a  rising  market. 

The  Baltimore  News 

Stllimort’$  OlJttt  ~vtning  NtWfpmpmr 
J.  THOMAS  LYONS 
Vicc-Pre*.  A  General  Manncer 


A  Security  Market 

vith  complete  newspaper  financial 
Krvice. 

Buffalo  offers  a  promising  market  for 
grade  securities.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  financial  and  business 
pages  are  complete,  interesting,  prompt; 
carrying  TO-DAY’S  news  of  activities 
ic  commerce  and  markets  TO-DAY. 

The  News,  with  its  effective  cover* 
age  and  responsive  reader  intereat,  of* 
Iwi  the  financial  advertiser  the  com¬ 
plete  audience  in  the  Buffalo  territory. 
A.  B.  C.  Sept.  30,  1923,  •119.754  total 
net  paid 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

‘PiTMnt  avnne.  drculaUoa  12i,7a 

H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publlahar 
KrDr-Smith  Company,  Rapreaentntivos 
Marbridn  Bids.  Lyttoa  Bld(. 

CUcaco.  lU. 


Marbridf.  Blda. 
N«r  YoA,  N.  Y. 


BEDTIME 

BIBLE 

STORIES 

BY  FLORENCE  VINCENT 
full  COLOR  IIXUSTRATIONS 
FROM  WORLD  FAMED  PAINTINGS 
By 

TISSOT 

^  that  wiU  attract  an 

BunOter  ol  mllcitnra  who  wiU 
PMt  caramg,  and  records  in  ae- 
aia  months  submriptlona  for 
SJL  ^  eo^tla^a^  fifty 

booh  and  wdldto,'!;  emS^ 
pted  “'^’•'vihera  can  bo  aup- 

Bn*J^£  W^OTHERS 

BMj.,  Thm»  Sqmra,  N. 


pOLLAR  PULL^i^  o 

Advertising  and  circulation  managers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas 
that  tvtil  increase  advertising  receipts  and  win  new  circulation.  Vonr  idea  for 
increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  yonr  manager,  but  it 
mav  be  just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  Editor  &  Purlisher 
wil!  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  idea  is 
now  being  used  in  yonr  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  department.  Address 
your  communication  to  the  Dollar  Pullrr  Editor.  kVken  they  appear  clip 
them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas  will  not  be 
returned. 


WINTER’S  past! 

Now's  the  time 


The  plan  serves  to  center  closer  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  advertisements,  which,  of 
course,  means  better  results  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  consequently  more  space  for 
the  paper. — Bert  .A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box 
29S,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


sharpened. 

-Axe  helves. 

New  carpenter  tools. 

Screens,  screen-wire,  and  screen-frames, 
material  and  manufactured. 

Awnings  and  awning  hardware. 

Electric  lighting  and  water  systems. 
Furniture  for  summer  cottages. 
Storage  for  winter  furniture. 
Moving-van  owners. 

..4n<f  Keep  Plugging  on  These: 


County  circulation  is  worth  a  strong 
play.  One  of  the  circulation  stunts  we 
use  is  to  publish  a  series  of  histories  of 
county  community  clubs.  Practically 
every  person  is  connected  with  one  of 

„  _ _  these  organizations.  We  have  more  than 

planes  reset  and  ^  country  correspondents  and  they  have 
been  instructed  to  send  in  news  with  all 
IMissiblc  speed.  Telephone  is  resorted  to 
often. — S.  J.  Corbett,  Racine  Times-Call, 
Racine,  Wis. 


to  repair  its  damages. 
Get  the  hardware 
people  advertising 
their  goods  and 
service*. 

Saws,  chisels. 


lAni’t  overliHik  the  printers.  They  have 
a  service  which  should  appeal  to  a  wide 
group  of  prospects  and  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  advertisers.  Why  not  set  up  a 
page,  with  paid  advertisements  of  vari¬ 
ous  local  printers  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  use  printing  to  advantage. 
Florists,  milliners,  seed,  bulb  and  shrub  together  with  a  story  a  week  on  a  lead 


ing  printer. — J.\mes  M.  Mosley,  39  E. 
Concord  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


houses. 

Garden  tools. 

Automobiles  and  motor  boats. 

Motor  accessories. 

Motor  painting  and  repair  firms. 

Railroatl  and  steamship  spring  and  holi¬ 
day  tours. 

Resorts. 

Restaurants  and  hotels. 

Sports  supplies. 

Paint,  varnish,  and  wall-paper. 

Plumbers'  supplies. 

Building  materials. 

Ventilators,  refrigerators,  fireless  cook¬ 
ers,  gas  and  electric  kitchen  appliances. 

Summer  homes  and  cottages  and  city 
apartments  to  let. 

Spring  medicines. 

Light  underclothing. 

Shoes  and  hosiery'. 

Spring  meals  and  vegetables. 

Baby  carriages.  Harry  B.  Kerr,  managing  editor  of 

Men's  and  women's  clothing  and  haber-  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun,  recently  in- 


detriment  stores  gives  a  weekly 
concert  in  its  musk  department.  Phono¬ 
graphs  and  player  pianos  furnish  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  On  the  evening  prior  to  the 
concert,  the  local  paper  carries  a  full 
p^e  ad  telling  what  br^  of  instruments 
will  be  used  and  also  giving  the  program. 
Of  course,  this  store  advertises  daily,  but 
this  concert  ad  is  much  larger  than  the 
others.  Your  IcKal  department  stores 
and  music  dealers  could  do  something 
like  this  if  you  suggested  it.  &joyment 
for  the  shoppers  and  profit  for  the  dealer 
is^  the  result  of  such  an  afternoon  and 
it’s  worth  advertising. — R.  C.  Bolton, 
Jr.,  315  W’est  97th  street,  New  York. 


dashery . 

P.  S.-  Can  you  gel  the  baseball  folks 
to  advertise  this  year? 

'T’HE  credit  men  of  Eugene.  Ore.,  are 
running  a  series  of  page  ads  iximt- 
ing  out  the  advantages  of  maintaining 
credit  ratings  by  fair  treatment  of  credit 
stores.  Each  ad  takes  up  one  abuse  of 
tin-  credit  business,  the  idea  running 
through  the  ads  being  that  beating  tho^ 
who  extend  credit  is  not  profitable  in 
the  long  run  to  the  dead  beat. — Elbert 
Beke,  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 


augurated  a  feature  that  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  best  circulation  getters  of 
the  year.  In  a  si.x  column  box,  which 
sometimes  runs  two-thirds  of  a  page  deep, 
he  runs  the  “Springfield  Daily  Sun,  Jr.,’’ 
a  newspaper  for  the  pupils  of  the  Spring- 
field  public  schools.  The  copy  deals 
largely  with  school  affairs,  and  much  of 
it  is  written  by  the  students  themselves. 
.Authors  of  good  contributions  are  some¬ 
times  honored  with  a  “by”  line.  Daily 
educational  features  and  occasional  illus¬ 
trations  brighten  the  miniature  paper. 
The  entire  is  enclosed  within  a  border 
and  all  the  copy  is  set  indent. — Herm.w 
E.  H.\rner.  Xenia,  Ohio. 


=  AND  N0W= 

it’s 

The  Wichita  Beacon 

Investigate  the  results  in 
NEW  subscribers  gained, 
and  circulation  receipts  han¬ 
dled.  we  have  obtained  on 
oiir  campaign  for  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal  Post,  clos¬ 
ing  today.  The  Wichita 
Beacon  did — and  so  we  are 
just  opening  a  Hollister  cam¬ 
paign  for  it. 

Win  or  Write  cere  ol  WidbitR 


Beacon 


MOLUSTERS  aROJlAnOK 
ORQANlZAnON 

300  MmtfTT  Bloo,  Lon  *»««.«*. Ow. 


FIRST  IN  PVBUC  SERVICE 


Wbcj 

The  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bing  circnlation  daily,  of 
630,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  gross,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  high  class  dry  goods 
advertising;  are  read  by 
more  Jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circnlation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  met¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination. 

Advertise  in  Newepnpere 
by  the  Yemr 

(Eb  r 

Pulilaer  Building,  New  Yorh 
Mailers  Building  Ford  Building 

Chicago  Detratt 


Of  the  695  national  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  using  a 
COMBINATION  o  f 
Cleveland  newspapers  in 
1923 — only  59  didnt  use 
The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — only  8% ! 


er 

im  sell  it 

Woodward  «  Kelly 
Security  BMg. 
Chicago 


J.  B.  Woodward 
IM  E.  42d  S«. 
New  York 


A  California  paper  ran  a  full  page  en¬ 
titled  “.AiKrther  Building  Completed.” 
Eight  ads  _  were  inserted — each  ad  by  a 
j)erst)n  or  firm  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  erecting  of  the  building. — George 
O.  M.wcley.  Republican-Journal,  (>g- 
densburg,  N.  Y. 


We  now  have  signed  contracts  from 
lUMi-advertisers  for  500  iiKhes  of  space 
which  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  work 
out  even  better.  First,  we  made  a  lay¬ 
out  for  a  four-column  by  ten-inch  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  pastors  of  local  churches 
have  gladly  consented  to  write  “church 
attendaiKe’’  advertisements  for  this  space. 

each  pastor  writing  one  ad  in  turn.  A  _ 

list  of  non-advertisers  was  prepared  and 

they  signed  contracts  to  pay  for  the  ad  Now  is  the  time  when  summer  and 
on  a  monthly  basis.  It  has  appealed  to  vacation  resorts  should  be  circularized 
the  pastors  and  advertisers  in  a  big  way.  for  1924  business,  as  the  larger  adver- 
It  appeals  to  us,  too,  because  it  means  tisers  in  this  line  usually  make  up  their 
500  inches  of  paid  advertising.  We  have  schedules  at  this  time.  When  the  cam- 
a  dentist,  chiropractor,  florist,  dairy  and  paigns  begin  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
like  firms  on  the  list.  No  set  time  is  get  the  advertiser  to  increase  his  adver- 
promised,  so  we  can  use  the  ad  on  “light”  tising  appropriation  to  include  any  new 
days  or  pass  it  on  when  advertising  is  papers. — J.  E.  Withers. 

heavy. — I>onald  O.  Ross.  Washington  _ 

( I<»wa)  Democrat. 


_  One  newspaper  got  local  music  dealers 

to  co-operate  with  studios  offering  free 
Five  dollars  is  paid  to  the  reader  whose  music  lessons  with  the  various  instru- 
letter  telling  what  advertisement  he  liked  ments  in  a  campaign  which  ran  for  three 
best  and  why  it  is  selected  as  the  best  nvonths. — Bert  .A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box  295, 
each  month  by  an  Indiana  newspaper.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Frank  8.  Bakvr  Chwira  B.  Vvlrh 

PrraUt  Bditet  med  Gen. 

AOVgRTISINC  RlPRBSRirrATITBS 
DavU  J.  RanMI  PwB.  Panvna  C«. 

Ml  Fifth  Avn.  SM  N«.  MkUgra  Are. 

N«w  Trak  City  Chta^*.  mtnvh 

R.  J.  BMwd  *  Ce. 

S—  Pratfa—  mi8  L—  AihiJm.  C>I. 
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March  22,  1  924 


UR  OVN  VOR!^ 


be  sent  to  the  Crescent  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany. 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

rOR  the  eilitorial  writer,  the  political 
repi)rter,  indeed  for  all  practical 
newspaper  men,  "The  Great  Game  of 
Politics."  by  Frank  K.  Kent  ( Double¬ 
day,  Page  and  Co.)  offers  a  kind  of 
guide-lxHik  to  the  actual  conduct  of  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kent, 
himself  a  political  writer  intimately  in 
touch  with  American  ixditics  for  25 
years,  is  a  realist.  His  bw)k  is  no  theory 
of  government,  no  history  of  men  and 
measures.  It  is  the  far  more  illuminat¬ 
ing  story  of  how  political  power  rises  out 
of  the  precinct  committeeman,  crystallizes 
in  the  "boss.”  and  ends  in  the  machine 
control  of  State  and  National  govern- 
inents.  The  genesis  of  control  is  in  the 
live  votes  in  the  precinct  captain’s  famdy, 
plus  the  live  votes  in  each  of  the  election 
clerks’  families,  and  in  the  street  sweep¬ 
ers’  live — because  their  daily  bread  de¬ 
pends  on  “voting  right.” 

This  unique  bwk  records  the  facts,  not 
the  illusions  of  the  “game.”  It  has 
some  penetrating  chapters  on  the  part  the 
newspapers  do,  or  do  not,  play  in  the 
control  of  politics.  For  example,  Mr. 

Kent  .says,  the  newspapers  help  make 
l)osses  by  attacking  them. 

Many  an  aspirant  for  the  boss's  throne, 
standiriR  un  a  shaky  foundation,  has  literally 
l)cen  made  by  being  singled  out  and  denounced  as 
the  1m>ss  by  the  local  news|>apers.  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  he,  and  not  some  one  else,  is 
the  leatler,  starts  the  little  fellows  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  th«cking  to  him. 


in  Every  Campaign,  Rich  Friends,  and 
so  on — not  without  their  momentary  sig- 
nilicance  for  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  just  now !  This  is  not  “bunk,” 
but  the  “real  goods.”  And  where  else 
in  a  wliole  library  of  political  economy 
will  one  get  the  real  goods? 

Where  will  one  tind  a  sympathetic  ex¬ 
planation  of  “Why  the  Newspapers  Do 
Not  Print  All  the  Facts,”  or  “How 
the  Newspaper’s  Political  Policy  is 
Formed?”  (Chapters  32  and  33).  Here 
are  two  final  jolts  for  self-satisfied  edi¬ 
tors  : 


UROM  the  New  York  Times  may  be 
obtained  “The  Published  Newspaper 
Index”  by  Jennie  Welland,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Index.  This  circular 
traces  newspaper  indexing  in  puhli.shcd 
form  from  its  beginning  in  America  with 
a  two- page  index  from  the  New  York 
Times  in  18<>0  down  to  the  present  time 
when  4  volumes  a  year  are  necessary  to 
indicate  what  may  be  found  in  the 
"World’s  Diary” — as  the  newspaper  has 
been  called. 


author  of  tlve  March  article  | 
man  will  have  the  advantage  o^J 
word.”  *  * 


JPRESH  from  the  press  come, 
Ethics  of  Journalism” 


•>y 


Antrim  Crawford,  head  of  the 
ment  of  Industrial  Journalism  at 
State  .Agricultural  College— ( tifj' 
Knopf).  This  book  will  be  me- 
by  me  more  in  detail  in.  a  later 

liniTOR  &  PL’BLISIIER. 
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LITTLE  nonsense  now  and  then  will 


doubtless  be  relished  by  advertising 
men.  There  arc  nvniy  chuckles  in  the 


Wry  often  the  newspapers  do  not  know  the 
facts.  The  average  newspaper  is  not  often  a 
great  deal  better  informed  politically  than  the 
average  voter. 


ironic  indictment  of  advertising  which 
Winifred  Kirkland  publishes  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine  for  March.  An  answer  to 
her  question  “Does  It  Pay  to  .Advertise?” 
will  appear  in  the  Century  for  April  from 
the  pen  of  Flarnest  Elmo  Calkins,  the  well- 
known  advertising  expert,  when,  as  the 


TN  “Lectures,  Addresses  and  Mm 
^  laneous  Papers  of  Willard  Fi 
(Richard  G.  Badger)  collected  by  | 
tio  S.  White,  one  finds  a  section  dm 
to  journalism.  These  chapters  cb 
for  the  most  part  of  the  rough  nom, 
by  Professor  Fiske  in  his  jonn* 
clas.ses  at  Cornell  University.  TbtiJ 
interesting  because  they  show  ho^* 
tical  were  the  early  attempts  to  L 
journalism  and  because  th^  g^i 
viewpoint  of  newspaper  conditio*, 
ly  half  a  century  ago. 
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And  again: 

The  fact  remains  that  all  over  the  country, 
except  in  rare  instances,  the  political  policies 
of  newspapers  are  formed  either  by  the  local 
news()a|^r  .situation,  the  probable  effect  on 
circulation,  or  advertising,  or  by  the  personal, 
p«4itical  and  hnancial  predilections  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  owners. 

One  may  dissent,  but  one  can’t  help 
thinkinK  under  such  stimulation.  The  edi¬ 
tor  writer  and  the  political  reporter  can 
well  put  this  volume  alongside  Mr. 
Bryce’s  “American  Commonwealth.”  It 
will  not  Ik*  out  of  place  on  such  a  shelf 
of  the  newspaper  library. 
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This  is  iryiiical  and  would  Ik-  discour¬ 
aging  save  that  as  the  author  says: 

It  is  the  independent  iiews{>apers  that 
keep  the  fear  of  the  Ix>rd  in  the  machine, 
that  make  it  watch  its  step  and  bring  speedy 
punishment  for  continued  excesses. 


These  quotations  show  the  pungent  di¬ 
rectness  and  naturalness  of  tlie  author’s 
style.  His  words  are  as  realistic  as  his 
thinking.  A’et,  his  realism  is  not  pes¬ 
simism.  He  sees  what  might  be  called 
the  “human”  side  of  the  process.  He 
bt'lieves  bosses  are  not  necessary  e\ils, 
but  the  by-products  of  our  own  inertia, 
and  that  whenever  the  people  wake  up. 
they  can  scotch  the  bosses  and  run  their 
own  government.  More  than  this  there  is 
a  charming  charity  even  for  bosses,  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  slow  strug¬ 
gling  fumbling  progress  of  the  race 
toward  l)eltcr  things. 

•A  list  of  the  chapters  is-  stimulating. 
Note  that  they  discuss:  How  a  Boss  Be¬ 
comes  a  Boss,  The  Boss  and  the  Jobs, 
How  the  Money  is  Raised,  Humbuggery 


T  AWRENCE  \V.  MURI’HY,  who 
heads  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  has 
just  issued  Volume  I,  Number  I,  of  The 
Journalism  Bulletin — a  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
•American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism.  Printed  primarily  for  teach¬ 
ers.  it  has  some  features  of  decided  in¬ 
terest  to  the  working  press. 


^HE  Crescent  Engraving  Company  of 
KalamazcHi,  Michigan,  is  distributing 
a  l)eauti  fully  printed  Ixxiklct,  "The  F? vo¬ 
lution  of  Printing  and  Pictorial  Repro¬ 
duction.”  Part  1.  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Art  of  Printing,”  is  by  Henry  Lewis 
Bullcn ;  and  "The  Evolution  r)f  Pictorial 
Reproduction”  is  by  the  “.Ad”  man  of 
the  IFngraving  Company.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  historical  data  have  l)een 
put  in  the  30  pages  of  this  b(X)klct.  The 
illustrations  are  exceptionally  well  ex¬ 
ecuted.  If  one  is  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  line  cut  and  the  half  tone, 
a  postal  request  for  this  booklet  should 


For  Sale 

Two  deck,  two  pbte  wide  angle  bar  Potter 
|K*rfecting  prens  with  complete  stereotype 
equipment.  Will  print  4.  6,  8,  10.  12  and  16 
pages  seven  columns  22  inches,  13  ems,  eight 
lH>tnt  column  rules  at  12,(X)0  i>er  hour.  Margins 
•jufticiently  wide  so  that  press  can  proKihly 
l*e  converted  at  small  ct»st  into  eight  column 
12-em  sire.  0>lumns  nm  arountl  cylinder. 
Tress  uses  rolls  46  and  23  inches  w  ide. 

By  the  use  of  34*  inch  rt>ll  on  one  dock,  a 
prtMluct  equivalent  in  size  to  14  pages  can  l>e 
proihu*cd.  TTie  sterentyi*e  equipment  includes 
matrix  roller,  double  steam  table,  gas  heated, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  trimming  fihick.  stereotype 
luniace  with  grates  hir  c<.al.  We  can  als«» 
furnish  16  seven  column  steel  cliasss  with  side 
,ind  ftxkt  sticks,  llie  press  is  drixeti  by  a  10 
h.  p.  23)-volt.  a.  e.  motor,  60  cycle,  three- 
phase  l»elted  to  pulley.  This  will  1^  sold  with 
press  if  purchaser  can  use  it. 

This  press  has  betn  used  by  Keading.  Pa., 
Ilerald-Telegram  and  has  been  doing  excep¬ 
tionally  g<Mkd  work.  I  an  he  seen  miming  t*>r 
a  short  time  and  can  he  dismantled  and  ship{>ed 
promptly.  Guaranteed  in  first  class  mecnan 
ical  ctmdition  with  new  blankets  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  new  rollers  w'ith  extras.  For  a 
newspat>er  requiring  up  to  16  pages  daily  and 
lip  to  10, (0»  or  12.(KX)  copies  here  is  .an  opp*r- 
lunity  b>r  a  reliable  equipment  at  a  low  price. 

thher  equipment  includes  one  mo<lel  5  lino- 
ty|»e,  seri.al  numl*er  0S6#»,  rebuilt,  with  motor 
an<l  mats.  Chie  Klnnl  slug  and  rule  caster 
with  motor  and  12  molds.  Write  or  wire  Wm. 
I.  Pape.  Republican  and  American,  Water- 
l*iir>',  Conn.,  or  any  responsible  machinery 
broker. 


Printers*  Outfitters 
Printing  Plants  and  business  bouchtaifi 
American  Typefounders*  prodocta,  j 
and  bookbinders'  machinery  of  every  i 
ti'»n,  f'onner,  Fendler  &  Cd,  96  ‘ 
St.,  New  York  City. 


pur  probi 


For  Sttle 

32-page  Hoe  4  plate  wide,  25,000— 4,6,  U 
12,  14,  16-page  straight  and  12,500-21,  XI 
32  pages  colli-cted  up  to  8  C(4uaiai  Ua 
C'«‘mp1ete  with  40  h.p.  Cien  Electric  X«ii 
('ontroller  and  Semi  Autoplate  Caster,  pn 
ly  new'.  Hoe  Metal  Furnace  and  other  „ 
typing  F^iuitmient.  Press  in  r  [rrpfimJi  j 
condition.  Nuw’  dismantling  and  oi 

prtmptly.  Was  printing  Roche^p 

Express.'*  acknowledged  best  priatii 
Rochester  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  a. 
owing  to  e.xceinioual  magazine  distribstm 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  high  clast 
very  low  figure.  W'^ire  or  write  Totmi  j 
Foundry  Co.,  bimited,  120  Weilingtos  Sl  i 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOR  DAILY.  SUNDAY  AND  WEEKLY  NEW8FAFER8. 

Comic  Strips 

Newspaper  House  Organ 

FAMOUS  FANS  -in  .3  r..!.;  great  .tiilT. 

THE  AD-ROUTE— A  SIX  YEAR  SUCCESS 

KIDDIE  KAFERB  In  2  col.;  real  kids. 
Columbia  Newspaper  Service.  799  B'way,  N.  Y. 

The  International  Syndicate,  BALTIMORE. 

Feature  News 

Radio 

DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  RADIO— BY  CHAPMAN 

are  tskinc  8cripps>Pslns  Berries. 
Addrnss:  SAN  DtTOO.  CALIF. 


riiNpinsn  in  the  Kaltlmorr  Radio  writ**i 

The  International  Byndioate,  BALTIMORE. 


Fiction 


Religious  Features 


WORLD'S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS. 

wrinis.  Hliort, 

Ssrrice  for  Author,.  33  W.  42d  St..  M.  Y. 


A  ■  DIFFERENT”  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 
Tlio  Stindord  Rollclou,  Feuturo  of  Aiuprlno 
New*p*t>erdoiii.  Twnity-llTo  jror*  of  rontlniion, 
puhlicntinn.  Non-Controvonil,!.  ICcdihlo.  Tlmrly. 
The  ElU,  Borrico.  Swarthmoro.  Fe. 


TALES 

LowU  WlUon  Apploton,  Jr. 
19S3  Eeit  P*eiSo  Bt..  PhiU.,  Fa. 


Weekly  Humor 


Full  Page  Mats 


6  COL.  12  EM— ALSO  7  COL.  PAGEB 
Camera  News,  Fashion,  Feature,  Cliildren's  Tages 
The  International  Byndioate,  BALTIMORE. 


.^K^.  yor  keetinmj  vv  with 

THE  I.ATE>*T  IN  lo.\rr,nTER> 
STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 

Once  a  Week. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Benrice.  New  York. 


Women’s  Featiures 


Motor  Service 


HINTS  FOR  THE  MOTORIST— BY  CLOUGH 
Popiilnr  with  both  aiitorouldUst  and  advertiser. 
The  International  Syndicate.  BALTIMORE. 


Ftkr  Spring  House  Cleaning  Time  VcMir  Women 
Il4>aders  Need 
YOUR  HOME  AND  YOU. 

By  Helen  Kendall. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  New  York. 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best  in  the  World 


Made  by 

POWERS 


NEW  PROCESS 


( positu 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


For  One  Hundred  Yeers  dtt  Liidhi 
Designer*  and  Manufaicturers  «l  Nm 
paper  Presses  and  Printinf  Machftai 
ol  All  Kinds 


Quality  First- 
Progress  Alwayi 


|de  exp 
and 
publia 
•sirrs  a 
BitT  wh 
Trit  it 


\  buying 


We  always  carry  a  full  Hne  of  pm 
and  Stereo- room  supplies,  indidBl 
blankets  of  all  kinds.  Knives,  nhhA 
cheek  wixxls,  matrix  paper,  iapefld 
and  domestic  tissue,  bruahea,  chte 
icals,  counters,  paper  roll  tmeka. 
all  at  the  lowest  prices  consistest  fd 
Hue  high  quality. 


504-520  GRAND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  7  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Titet  ml 
aacage,iM 


C1ine>Westinghouse  Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic  push  button  control. 


USED  BY  THE 


Fairmont  Times 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion. 


MAIN  omcB 
riibn  BuUdliit 
343  8.  Dwhorn  81. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN  omCB 
Mmitrldf,  Bolldlnf 
BiMdwi,  tt  34  th  Bt. 
NEW  TORE 


REBUILT  LiNOnPEl 
AND  INTERTYPES 
FOR  SALE 

Write  US  for  informatioi 
and  prices  on  Rebuilt  Lino¬ 
types  and  Intertypes.  The* 
are  machines  traded  in 
new  and  more  versatik 
Linographs  and  are  soU 
with  our  guarantee.  Be  sun 
to  state  model  wanted  wh«s 
writing. 

THE  liNOGRAPH  COlPMlI 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  B.  i  A 
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situations  wanted  situations 

A  WOW>  ***Tr**^ jT!**  fIIT  A«rtculturtl  Editor 


t*-**?^  Udtr.  not  to 


«tods)  rREE- 


wanted  help  wanted 

.  .  ,  ,  A  WORD  lor  odrortiaoBOBto  mmJir  thi 

A,rtculturtl  Edit^  DC  clto^ftctloo.  Cub  wUh  ordto. 

cxiHTicncril  m  Kith  farm  pnxmctum  ana  _ 

markrtinK.  Raiscil  on  farm.  Auricultural  ^  Speool  Acmcy  of  Notionol  ReputoHon, 
collruc  Kra.Itiatr.  harm  orRanizatnm  publicity  ,„abli,hc.l  and  douiR  a  substantial  bus 

and  daily  nrwlliaprr  cxperimce.  IVsire  cbanRr  ,,^,5  offers  rxcrptional  inducements  and 
of  UHTanoii  anil  want  nr wsijaper  or  pumicity  u»ual  opportunitirs  ti>  c«c  or  two  skilled 
cimnrrtmn.  AiMrrss  Kox  A  /27,  care  Editor  vM-tUJni  •aU<t«ton  tokr^  r*ali»w.r 


,  „„  ,  , ,  publicity  usual  opportunities  to  one  or  two  skilled  ad- 

(iLitirinf  manager  on  paper  which  -'(Idress  Rox  A-727,  care  Editor  vertisinR  salesmen  whose  caliber  measures  up 

I***  three  ouarter  million  lines  IhibliNhcr.  requirements.  Applicants  must  set  forth 

Kofiiii  Iwf  .  year.  A  promoter  of  _  -o  j  u  ~  specitically  actual  experience  in  soliciting  ad- 

kxJ  .O'***^  ify-jl  business  and  he  can  Q«»»*ned  Manaor  vertisin*,  previous  and  present  cimnections. 

[rti  •*’***.  rtment  to  put  over  those  ideas.  years  as  cl.issified  inanai^r  (xi  present  remup'.afkxis  expected  and  full  qualifications. 

I'a^cv  exi>erience  and  is  a  pro-  •’“'T''  .  *7*''  ,  r^l'rd  that  mdirates  pr<^r  whether  references  as  to  sUbility, 

iisnal  copy  ideas  for  the  promotkm  methixls  for  building  permanent  clasMhed.  Age  supplied  if  required.  All  a^i- 

I  Md^kJulation.  lie  knows  for-  Jl.  married,  f.unily.  W  dim*  to  go  where  there  catkms  confidential.  Address  Box  A-7J0,  care 
•nd^  how  to  analyze  a  market  for  ■'  a  biipjer  -jqH.rtumty  Prefer  salary  and  pji.uy  4  Publisher, 
and  DOW  lu  ^vilarv  IxmiiJi  plan.  Present  Jialarv  $3.U0D.  wAddress  .  .. _  . . 

n^  of  "“V  »"*  •'  7J9.  care  Editor  fk  Puldisher.  - 

.000.  dependin*  upm  locauim.  Ad- _ 

A-7r.  Editor  &  Publisher^ _  ^  Compoein*  Room  Foreman. 

M.n  AvaiUble  Soon  ex^iitive.  gettin*  maximum  production 

rs^xperience  large  metropolitan  with.mt  fnetum.  ex, n-rt  makeup,  ad  man  and  circuUtion  Manager 

5un*^ign  and  local  ^yerUsing.  '.,'mr*,‘man  .bihes"’'  who'^*wiil‘*reH™e  “^o^^  rf  "  ambitions  to  get  ahead  but  who  has 

.x4rienced_  inmerchan^.m*sery.  ;,^^,;*-\tl*bri;g%d*ti!m,  .**■* 


A  Compoeing  Room  Foreman, 

giKul  exrcntive,  getting  maximum  production 

with.mt  fricti.*.  ex,Hrt  makeup,  ad  man,  and  circuUtion  Manager 

.  , orator,  with  many  Who  has  ambiti^s  to  get  ahead  but  who  has 


’‘".jPfeT^nUced  in  merchandising  sere-  “"<1  reached  the  limits  of  possible  promotion  in 

of  newspaper  in  Chicago  and  res,s.ns  b  itty  and  bring  editi.ms  ^t  pr^ptly,  location.  Must  ^ve  had  experience 

Yaie  graduate;  thirty-six  years  ^qa  %v\nkl?n  hiring  and  training  canvassers  and  be  will- 

(^»mn.  Excellent  references,  Franklin  Ave..  to  Ucate  permanently  in  siwne  large  city 


Burried;  Christian.  Excellent  retertmees.  v„,|"  ‘  '• 

jningc  interview  at  any  time.  Addres*  -Mitiey,  .>ew  jersey. _ 

:  A-7JI.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  ConsoUdated-Out  of  a  Job! 


ing  to  licate  permanently  in  siwne  large  city 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  already  large  circulation  organUa- 


^  — - — - -  tion  creating  several  positions  with  earning 

I  I  Manager  n,sn,i>i>r  World  Possibilities  ranging  from  $2.6(10  to  $5,000  per 

daily  in  city  of  sixty  thousand.  Vj'  "’»n»linr,  Van^uver  World.  Answer  with  lull  particulars  regardmg 

:C;l‘ec^.  with  a  paper  offering  i^ater  Advertising  ag^cy^  and^^,^  years'  experience  and  references  as 

:  -  ..es  Where  are  you  and  what  are  Vl Persona'  habits  and  character.  Ernest  A. 
"r  problems?  I  want  to  help  you.  Ad-  \!i.  '  ~r  -'Icholz.  Circulation  Director.  Butterick  Pub- 

rsi  CT743.  care  Eilitor  A  Publisher.  s  Ownpany.  Butterick  Bldg..  New  York 

^  am  a  g^wwl  investment  at  $100  weekly.  VVire 

eSutive  or  telegraph  editor  or  copy  Rich.ard  B.irrett.  409  Malden  Avenue.  Seattle. 

‘-ier;  capable;  experienced  on  leading  dailiM;  Make-Up  Editor 

;  viihea  place  with  paper  in  Fxt  or  Middle  cmployctl  on  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 

•br.tic  lection.  Address  Box  A-732,  care  |»a|:>er  W’ants  change.  Ten  years*  experience  -  - 

k  ^blither.  covering  political,  feature  and  news  writing.  Experienced  Combinatioii  PresaoMui  and 

, —  - - -  "■  head  writing,  copy  reading,  make-up,  dramatic  Stereo  typer 

^  .  _ _ _ _ _  i*nd  m(»ti«m  picture  criticisms.  Twenty-eight  competent  and  qualified  to  handle  Hoe  Con- 


I  around  newspaper  artist,  capable  of  com-  years  ohl.  hard  worker,  go^  mixer,  plenty  of  dmsed  Qu^d  and  stereotype  equipment  on  na- 

tfcal  or  cartoon,  layouts,  everything  in  art  |,ep.  n«>t  a  drifter.  Wtuild  consider  magazine  tumal  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  a  Protestant 

r?,  until  rwently  emjMoyed  on  Munsey  pa-  work.  Address  Box  wA-7J7,  care  Editor  &  Pub-  and  preferably  a  Mason.  Give  an,  experience, 

I.,  wants  situation  in  Metropolitan  distnet  hshcr.  salary  desirt^  and  other  details.  Plant  is 


Xcu  York.  No  fancy  salary  exacted,  but 
i:j  work  guaranteed.  Address  Box  A-73$, 
Ti  Editor  k  ^blisher. 


ntgh  position  m  smaller  paper 

•tiTnil  ability  and  sterling  character  to  acquire  ^irt  ownership, 
-•ting  change.  I»ng  successful  ex-  7«,1,  care  F.fhtor  or  ihihlisher, 
knee  in  nanagement,  a  res^sircefiil  leader  Telegraph  Editor, 

M  p5<itiv?  producer  under  any  circumstances.  thoriHigh  desk  man,  iindersta 


Newspaper  Executive 

with  .ill  around  experience,  now  second  in  Address  Box  A-7»,  ca 

great  metropolitan  daily,  wants  full  charge  of  Usher. 

high  position  in  smaller  paper  with  opportunity  a«.. 

tf.  .-.rnnire  n.art  ownership.  Address  Box  A-  “  Advert*^  Man 


and  preferably  a  Mason.  Give  a^,  exMricnce, 
salary  desir^  and  other  details.  Plant  is 
newly  equipped  and  located  in  large  Eastern 
city.  Address  Box  A-72$,  care  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ki  r  A  '  Youiig  man  wanted  to  handle  news  and  assist 

*  lh.hl...her. _ «Jiciting  advertising  for  community  paper 

Telegraph  Editor,  and  larnst  weekly  in  city;  unusual  oppor- 

thoriHigh  desk  man,  understands  makeup,  can  tunity  ^  live  wire.  Address  stating  age, 
pinchhit  on  editorials,  available  for  Middle  salary  expected  and  where  employed.  The 


[i>e  primuccf  uimri  .tiij  t.iicuiii»Mu$.c9.  thoriHigh  desk  man,  understands  makeup,  can  tunity  lor  live  wire.  Address  statu 
rly  strong  in  advertising  and  husiness  pinchhit  on  editorials,  available  for  Middle  salary  expected  and  where  employei 
uiii.  Provincial  and  metropiHitan  Went  daily.  .Address  Box  A-74i.  care  ^itor  Kensington  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  I^. 
f  Now  m  complete  charge  of  ^  Ihiblishrr.  - 


size  Eastern  paper.  Salary  and  lionus  — - r 

itim  preferred.  Age  36,  married.  Will 
St  A.  N.  P.  A.  meeting.  Address  Box  A-  Editoria 
I.  aie  Editor  ft  Publisher.  .«*w*’i 


Wanted  Wanted  Foreman  Composing  Room 

c*.??  ,.;«i  It  _  j  -1  morning  paper;  city  300.000.  Average  40  men 

‘  cmployS.l.^^porniit,  for  pr«.icl  ma„.wiffi 


by  n«rried  man.  30  year,  old.  Two  year,'  ex-  1,^,^  Want 

perience  on  telegraph  and  county  desk  of  small  j?*?. 

ritv  afternoon  narvrt  two  vefirV  evnertenee  in  ‘'Pv  man  desinng  permanent  pcnition.  Apply 


o _  dty  afternoon  ^pir;  two  yeari’  experience  in  -i««nng  permanent  ^luoo^  isj^.y 

experience  Manv  years  business  msn-  rn>orting.  Graduate  of  college  and  school  of  P'’’”*  , jj"**  **  *Ijj*°  **b*^ 

■  ™«'>y  yy?'*  Dusiness  m.in  i;,ni  F..11  n...  .Answers  treated  in  confidence.  Address  Box 

rr  and  still  associated  with  one  of  the  larg-  ^  U  Address  Box  \  „„  Editor  &  Publisher 

!  publishing  house,  in  the  United  States.  A  717.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

r.  r. .  a  change  and  would  like  an  oppor-  Young  Woman, 

?-T  where  he  could  secure  control  and  part  25,  well  educated,  2  years*  publishing  experi- 


National  Advertlskig  Managar 
Seeks  Poaitkn. 


in  a  good  newspaper.  Can  give  gorxl  ence.  seeks  opportunity  in  editorial  direction,  I  offer  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in 
V  '  '*”^.  ***•  Especially  strong  experienced  in  make  up,  interviews,  rewrite  twenty  years  spent  in  selling  newspaper  adver- 

beymg  and  general  office  and  mechanical  and  mechanics  of  magazine  production.  More  rising.  The  alulity  and  poise  to  inspire  oonfi- 

“y'rrifnt.  Prefer  to  locate  in  \\est,  lint  c^wicemed  with  opportunity  for  development  dence.  an  intimate  acquaintance  wim  national 

jV”'*  wd  place  not  necessarily  impotent,  than  amount  of  immediate  salary.  Address  advertisers  and  agency  men.  Eight  years  with 

Box  A-72S,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher,  Box  A-746,  care  Editor  &  INihlisher.  present  employer,  arrangements  can  be  made 

7'J  ~  ~  ■  so  that  my  services  will  be  available  at  once. 

Advertising  Solicitor  Wanted.  Box  A-751.  Exlitor  ft  Publisher. 


^  ,  Advertising  Solicitor  Wanted.  Box  A-751.  Exlitor  ft  Publisher. 

-timui  manager  n<^  associated  with  west-  Age  about  25,  one  with  some  acquaintance  with 

?  J**"^*^^  solicits  correspmdence  from  advertising  agencies  preferred,  by  one  of  the  _ 

but  of  Mississippi.  Your  reply  to  liest- known  special  advertising  agencies  with  feature  pages 

t  application  telling  all.  Ad-  ^^mly  leading  papers.  Very  unusual  opportun- 

ty-  Box  A-735,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ity  and  rapid  advancement  for  an  energetic,  fncrewss  Your  I  kitags 

ratofaThUn^r  “  »mbiti.m,  and  conK:ientiou,  worker,  able  a„d  avenue  by  weekly  business  review  pages, 

su^^ful  Will  11  a  «•>  u»e  typewriter  preferred.  Salary  $».(»  ^  builders’  pages,  special  editions  and  anfiTrer- 

rew  SeV,  a  ^  ^  ^  t,"**  numbers.  Perwmal  attention  and  aolicito- 

»"<*  f"®®*-  B"*  A-7S0.  Editor  &  Publisher.  f-|ad  to  refer  to  all  nave,  now  naina 


'lul  manager  now  associated  with  west- 


5  ad  will  bring  application  telling  all.  Ad- 
Box  A-735,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Address  Box  A-744,  care  Editor  ft 

^dadok  Manager 

1  iiwmd  man  with  gilt-edge  credentials 
very  successful  career.  Will  consider 
:  circulator.  For  complete  de- 

^**“*^**  Bo*  A-736,  care  Editor  ft  Pub* 

Manager 

w  niteen  years  experience  in  three  cities 
_*ormiig,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers 
.ILkr'r  ®‘®"®®I>0*>-  Thirteen  years  with 
her  and  two  years  with  present  or- 
.  "V®.  experience  in  all 

of  ci^lafion  work.  Now  circulation 
For  inter- 

»  MOress  Box  A  749.  care  Editor  tk  Pub- 

Advretfafng  Manager 

**1®.  ^  ""F  present  poni- 

/  .  “'®  •"'oitioo  and  desire  to  go  stUl 

iSl  1”^  *  position  in  city  orer 

3  **®*^  ^  operation 

^  kard  work  and  conscientious 

lli„.  ‘PPtKiated.  Seven  years*  ex¬ 
it  k  .’*®fl‘ed  from  the  bottom  up. 

f  ^  "Oftied.  member  of  A.  N.  C  M.; 
re  than  ^siness  on  present  paper 

'•»<*  habits.  On 
'WH  ^  D  ."’®  f®’*  ron  all  about 

y^^Addres,  Box  A-747,  care  DUtor  Sr 

WtHtr 

®*"  handle  camera. 

>*  references  Ad- 

A-7$3,  eare  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


BUSINESS  opportunities 

Eiditar-Mnnnger  Haa  $S,M$  Cash 

first  payment  to  buy  paying  daily  or  weekly. 

Address  Box  A-7.14,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Opportunity  for  Newspaper  Executtv, 

Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with  editorial  and 
businesa  omce  experience  to  beoome  publiaber 
and  part  owner  daily  in  city  50,000.  Small  in¬ 
vestment  r^uired.  Right  man  may  eventually 
acquire  entire  property.  Address  A-692,  Uitor 
&  Publisher. 

BACK  NUMBERS  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  WORD  for  aihrertisanienta  lairkr  thU 
classification.  Cash  with  artier. 

Back  Nuznbers  Newspapers  and  Mngaxlnas 
French’s  Atlas  Literary  ^op,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


EDITION  PROMOTER  LOSES 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  Awarded  $3S7 
in  Court  Suit 

In  a  decision  of  interest  to  newspaper 
piihlisliers,  a  Norfolk,  Va.,  court  late  last 
week  gave  a  judgment  of  $357.40  to  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  against  C  L. 


sary  numbers.  Personal  attention  and  solkita- 
tion.  Glad  to  refer  to  all  pages  now  using 
my  services.  L.  £.  Bissell,  nssak,  N.  j. 

Leadi,  special  edition  promoter  of 
Norfolk. 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  Raleigh 
newspaper  made  a  contract  with  Leach 
to  take  charge  of  a  special  edition  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  Leach  obtaining  the  orders 
and  making  the  collections.  Gymplaint 
from  22  dissatisfied  advertisers  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  whom  the  newspaper,  after 
setlement  was  effected  with  Leach,  re¬ 
funded  all  or  part  of  the  amounts  col¬ 
lected.  John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  The 
Times,  testified  that  he  had  made  repeated 
efforts  to  induce  Leach  to  adjust  the  dis¬ 
puted  accounts  for  nearly  three  years,  but 
had  received  no  rcsj»nse  until  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  brought  him  into  court.  Ad¬ 
justments  were  made,  it  was  stated  by 
the  plaintiff,  in  response  to  every  com¬ 
plaint  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
promises  and  statements  of  Leach  and  his 
associates  were  indicated  on  written 
orders  signed  by  advertisers  for  space  in 
the  special  edition. 

The  amount  named  in  the  jury’s  verdict 
to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  along  with 
court  costs,  represents  the  amounts  re¬ 
funded  by  the  newspaper  on  complaints 
exhibited. 


— Sales== 
Appraisals 

NRVtrArRR 

nopuTiu 

Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer 


CmU  R.yr.iil.rtre 

M.  C.  MOORR  SU  Cura  Driv. 

Bmriy  HUlt.  Cxllf. 


Successful  Perfermance  | 

This  firm  has  a  record  of  |i 
almost  15  years  of  successful  || 
performance  in  the  difficult  P 
work  of  j 

PURCHASE,  CONSOUDATION,  |1 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  |j 
precedes  throughout  the  U.  S.  | 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  gas 

Y^/ANTED  —  MANACL¬ 
ING  EDITOR  for 
eastern  daily  of  50,000. 
Must  know  news  from 
every  angle  and  handle 
staff  with  authority. 

Adequate  lalary  will  he  paid 
to  man  whose  record  and  pres¬ 
ent  position  constitute  sufficient 
guarantee.  Mention  Noi  605. 

Fernalo's  Exchange. Inc. 

THHIO  NAT'l  B'LO'O..  SAwtNCPif  lo.  ma$s. 


Mr.  Publisher 


Business  Manager 

The  International 
Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  can  supply 
you  with  a  competent 
circulation  manager. 
Write 

CLARENCE  EYSTER 
Sec’y-Traaa.,  1.  C.  M.  A. 

Peoria  Star  Co. 

Peoria,  Ill. 


Hammerling  May  Loae  Citiaenaliip 

Cancellation  of  the  citizenship  of  Louis 
N.  Hammerling,  former  head  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Language  News¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  was  ordered 
this  week  by  Attorney  General  Daugh¬ 
erty.  During  the  war  Hammerling’s 
name  was  linked  with  names  of  persons 
accused  of  German  propaganda.  -He  is 
alleged  to  have  obtain^  naturalization 
inpers  through  fraud.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  March  18,  after  a  long  stay 
abroad. 

Daili**  LAuneb  Contwsts  for  Cbildroa 

Canadian  newspapers  are  staging  a 
nation-wide  comprtition  to  determine  the 
champions  at  marbles  and  jacks.  One 
newspaper  in  each  of  the  principal  cities 
is  sponsoring  the  event,  with  the  schools 
co-operating.  The  boy  and  girl  who  win 
out  m  each  city  will  later  go  to  Toronto 
to  compete  for  the  national  title. 


A  Spring  Tonic 

Dr.  Stephen  Leacock’s 

Weekly 

Humorous  Article 


Good  for  the  Circulation 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Mazimilian  Elier,  Jr.,  General  iianater 
150  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Gappy 

Ricks 

Peter  B.  Kyne  is  writing  a 
new  Cappy  Ricks  story  for 
us  each  week.  Ask  about  it. 


A  N«fw  Y«rli  C 
Narris  A.  Hum. 
WotW  BM*. 


M«r. 

N«w  Yorli 


America’s  Best 
Magazine  Pages 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Newspaper  feature  Serviie 

241  WEST  58TH  STREET 
New  York  City 


FINING 

PRESS 

SYNDICATE 

1161  Arcade  Building,  St.  Louis 

Features  *  Editorials  *  Specials 
Unusual,  Illustrated  Features 
for  Every  Holiday 
Expansion  Plans  Now  in 
Preparation. 

Standard  in  Every  Respect 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  22,  1924 

HUNCHES 

Manapng  editors  and  city  editors  are  altvays  on  the  lookout  for  news  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Editok  &  Publisher  will  pay  $1  for 
each  hunch  "Published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  betng 
worked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Address 
your  contributions  to  the  Hunch  Editok.  When  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunches  will  not  be  retutned. 


A  T  a  time  when  there  is  much  sickness 
in  town  it’s  a  good  stunt  to  run  a 
number  of  recipes  of  foods  for  invalids. 
This  is  sure  to  make  a  hit  with  the 
harassed  housekeeper  who  is  at  her  wit’s 
end  trying  to  think  up  something  to  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  patient. — Cyril  E. 
I^mb,  309  Ballard  street,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


FarBnni^aidSiadiylkiapVM 

fatwnalianal  Newf  Service 

n  Spmoa  St.  Naw  Yark 


“Usual  and  Unusual”  is  a  column  in 
the  Wichita  Eagle  that  has  become  in¬ 
stitutional.  In  it  go  all  of  the  amusing 
incidents  of  each  day  which  are  worthy 
of  mention,  but  yet  do  not  make  a  story 
worthy  of  a  head,  but  yet  too  good  to  hie 
run  as  a  “per.sonal.”  Eagle  readers  grab 
this  column  the  first  thing  every  morn¬ 
ing. — A.  De  Bernardi,  Jr.,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eague. 

It’s  the  popular  thing  now  for  famous 
folk  to  list  “The  ten  books  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  most.”  Why  not  inject  a  local 
kick  and  at  the  same  time  get  over  an 
educational  feature  by  getting  such  a  list 
from  most  all  the  local  ministers,  edu¬ 
cators,  librarians,  business  men  and  others 
active  in  your  city? — J.  M.  M. 

In  one  office,  disputes  resulting  from 
conflicting  requests  for  vacation  dates, 
heretofore  an  annual  affair,  has  been 
eliminated  by  a  drawing  on  April  1  of 
each  year.  Names  of  all  employees  are 
placed  in  a  box,  and  then  withdrawn  one 
at  a  time.  The  first  name  drawn  gets 
first  choice  for  vacation  date,  second  name 
second  choice,  etc. — Bert  .\.  Teeters, 
Lock  Box  295,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

-Ask  the  folks  at  the  public  eating 
places  what  dish  or  dishes  men  most 
favor.  Mother  and  the  girls  wnll  eat 
the  story. — D.  H.  T. 

The  St.  Ixiuis  Times  Church  page  each 
Saturday  publishes  in  a  box  a  statement 
from  some  well  known  citizen  on  “Why 
I  (jo  To  Church.”  .Also,  in  a  box  is 
published  each  week  a  statement  from 
some  minister,  rabbi,  or  priest  on  “Why 
You  Should  Go  To  Church.” — David 
Kesnick,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Times. 

If  your  paper  has  circulation  in  the  re¬ 
gion  round  about  the  city  or  town  organ¬ 
ize  an  automobile  expedition  of  several 
members  of  your  staff  and  sally  forth 
to  a  town  or  rural  district  in  your  sphere 
of  influence  and  give  it  a  thorough  write 
up.  The  people  of  the  place  visited  will 
sit  up  and  take  notice  when  a  small  army 
of  newspaper  men  descend  upon  them  all 
at  once.  Write  up  building  prospects, 
unusual  persons,  remarkable  scenery,  geo¬ 
logical  wonders,  history  and  many  other 
things  that  will  suggest  themselves.  Try 
this  same  plan  for  other  towns  or  dis- 
trists.  Every  little  village  is  good  for 
one  trip  and  a  surprising  amount  of  inter¬ 
esting  material  can  be  obtained  in  a  short 
time. — R.  A.  Seeley,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World. 

-An  “Oil  Question  Box”  is  one  of  the 
weekly  features  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  in  which  F.  M.  Van 
Keuren,  a  San  Antonio  geologist  of  con¬ 
siderable  repute,  answers  questions  from 
readers  regarding  the  geology  of  Texas 
oil  fields.  This  is  a  new  and  highly  prac¬ 
ticable  variation  of  the  old  question  box 
idea.  In  sections  where  mining  and 
drilling  are  important  industries,  such  a 
geology  question  box  will  hold  consider¬ 
able  interest. —  Ray  E.  Lee,  2310  Guada¬ 
lupe,  .Austin,  Texas. 

If  your  advertising  club  has  a  Better 


Business  Bureau  see  its  manager  or  legal 
counsel  and  get  a  story  on  some  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  investigated,  what 
reforms  have  been  brought  about  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  how  did  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  take  the  proceedings,  etc.  I  know 
of  cases  where  business  houses  which 
have  passed  through  a  “jury  trial,”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  have  become  strong  supporters  and 
advocates  of  the  plan.  Be  judicious 
about  the  use  of  names,  of  course. — Allen 
H.  Wright  (free  lance),  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Every  live  newspaper  receives  a  far 
greater  number  of  letters  from  readers 
than  the  editor  has  space  to  print.  The 
New  York  World  solves  the  problem  by 
publishing  pithy  extracts  from  a  large 
number  of  letters,  carefully  crediting  the 
writers. 


W  ITH  special  writerj 
and  photographers 
covering  all  parts  of  the 
world,  NEA  furnishei 
Full  Service  clients  the 
best  of  news  pictures  and 
news  feature  stories. 

IFHm  /or  samples  and  rates 


DEHNES  NEWS  MEN'S  REUGION 

New  York  Pastor  Says  They  Inherently 
Believe 

Religion  of  a  newspaper  man  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  (Thristopher  Morley 
of  New  York,  speaking  in  Buffalo  last 
Sunday.  Mr.  Morley  said  his  prime 
object  was  to  refute  the  assertion  of  a 
reporter  who,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  speaker’s  topic,  said  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  work,  belief  in  religion  was 
impossible. 

The  inner  consciousness,  he  said,  news¬ 
paper  men  were  more  prone  to  follow  set 
formulae,  creeds  and  traditions  than  any 
other  group  of  persons  similarly  situ-  i 
ated,  and  therefore,  were  inherently  and  1 
intrinsically  religious. 

“The  true  conception  of  <jod  can  only 
be  found  in  solitude.”  the  speaker  said, 
“and  on  those  occasions  when  a  reporter 
has  freed  himself  from  human  contact 
and  is  gifted  with  intelligence,  faith  in 
one  <iod,  per  .se,  will  assert  itself.  Most 
talk  of  religion  is  futile  because  of  these 
human  contacts  and  the  fact  that  the 
minds  of  most  persons  are  nothing  but 
vehicles  for  some  transcendental  ideas.” 

Mr.  Morley  ascribed  the  present  cleri¬ 
cal  controversies  to  the  modern  changes 
in  the  conception  of  God  and  the  inability 
of  one  sect  to  keep  pace  with  scientific 
modernism.  He  said  that  some  church 
officials  had  made  fools  of  themselves 
but  the  newspapers  in  their  treatment  of 
the  dispute  has  shown  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  questions  involved  and  a  vulgarity 
that  betokens  cynicism  and  delight  in  the 
falling  out  of  the  churches. 

U.  S.  Uae  of  Canadian  Clauified  Banned 

Use  of  the  classified  columns  of  Can¬ 
adian  iiapers  by  American  business  men 
leads  to  trouble  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  Alfred  Hampton,  director  of  the 
Spokane  immigration  district  declared  in 
a  warning  issued  after  it  was  discovered 
that  a  large  Spokane  drug  house  had  in¬ 
serted  a  want  ad  for  a  clerk  in  a  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C,  paper.  Hampton  pointed 
out  that  the  contract  labor  law  includes 
persons  who  have  come  to  this  country  in 
consequence  of  advertisements  for  labor 
printed,  published  or  distributed  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  penalty  being  a  max¬ 
imum  of  two  years  in  prison  and  $1.0(X) 
fine. 

Northclifle  Paper  Mill  CloBe* 

The  Northcliffe  paper  mill  at  Grand 
Falls,  N.  F.,  was  shut  down  March  18  as 
a  result  of  a  wage  dispute. 

Clark  Bill  Before  Senate 

The  Clark  forestry  bill  will  be  given 
a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
in  Washington,  March  25  and  25. 
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Brings  to  Baltimoreans  All  THey 
eed  to  Know,  of  tKe  World  Outside 


U'X'HE  Baltimore  Sun  is  now  probably  the  fin- 

A  est  example  of  independence  and  originality 
in  America.  That  great  newspaper  has  never  been 
greater  than  it  is  today ;  and  it  is  building  on  sound 
newspaper  principles  a  highly  original  journal. 
Its  columns  catch  and  fire  the  imagination.  It 
brings  to  Baltimoreans  all  they  need  to  know  of  the 
world  outside;  and  it  carries  elsewhere  the  special 
flavor  of  Baltimore.” 

So  said  an  eminent  newspaper  editor  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

His  concluding  sentence  is  especially  pleasing, 
because  the  editors  of  THE  SUN  are  particularly 
proud  of  its  interpretative  articles  from  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  authoritative  writers  abroad. 

Its  articles  from  all  parts  of  the  world — when¬ 
ever  big  events  are  happening  or  problems  being 
discussed — are  quoted  far  and  wide  by  other  news¬ 
papers  and  by  magazines. 

The  publication  regularly  of  such  articles  ex¬ 
plains  in  a  measure  THE  SUN’S  seasoned  cir¬ 
culation. 

February  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 

Daily  (M.  &  E.)  -  -  246,627 

Sunday .  178,287 

A  Gain  of  12,454  Daily  and  13,258 
Sunday  over  February,  1923 


JN  addition  to  the  many  sources  of  foreign  nevrs 
*  provided  by  cable  and  radio  services.  The  Sun 
has  built  up  a  poiverful  force  of  vriters  abroad  vrell 
versed  in  ivorld  affairs,  vrhose  interpretative  rvriiings 
and  comments  carry  iveight  and  significance.  Some 
of  them  are — 

Henry  W.  Nevinson,  formerly  of  the 
Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  an  advanced 
liberal  noted  for  his  positive  political  opin¬ 
ions  and  fascinating  style. 

Hector  C.  Bywater,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
British  naval  critics,  whose  articles  are  fre¬ 
quently  reprinted  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  Bureau  for  study  by  American  naval 
officers. 

Jean  Longuet,  political  editor  of  “Le 
Populaire,”  and  a  former  member  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Herbert  H.  Horwill,  for  many  years 
London  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

W.  P.  Crozier,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian. 

“Pertinax,”  leading  political  writer  in 
France.. 

H.  Wilson  Harris,  who  writes  from  Genoa, 
Lausanne,  Geneva,  as  well  as  from  London. 

S.  Miles  Bouton,  author  of  “And  the  Kai¬ 
ser  Abdicates,”  and  the  first  American  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Berlin  after  the  armistice — an 
eyewitness  to  most  of  importance  during  the 
war. 

Leo  Pasvolski,  author  of  “Russia  in  the 
Far  East”  and  “Economics  of  Communism,” 
and  authority  on  Russian  affairs. 

Harold  E.  Stearns,  author  of  “Liberalism 
in  America,”  “America  and  the  Young  Intel¬ 
lectual,”  editor  of  “Civilization  in,  the  United 
States,”  now  of  Paris. 

George  Lechartier,  of  the  “Journal  des 
Debats,”  Paris,  a  correspondent  at  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Congress. 

St.  Nihal  Singh,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  writers  from  India,  a  contributor  .o 
“Literary  Digest.” 


Everything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Bowery  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York 

GUY  S.  OSBORN 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Philadelphia 

has  half  a  million  Radio  Buyers. 

If  you  want  to  tell  “nearly  everybody”  in  and  around  Philadelphia  about  your  Radio 
specialties  or  sets,  put  your  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — The. 
Bulletin. 

Philadelphia  is  the  third  largest  market  for  Radio  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  five-hundred-thousand  families  in  and  around  Philadelphia  may  be  reached  through  The 
Bulletin. 

Most  every  family  is  interested  in  Radio,  and  depends  on  The  Bulletin  to  keep  it  posted 
on  the  Daily  Broadcast  Programs  and  all  the  new  things  in  Radio. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  every¬ 
body”  reads — 

Wm  Httlletiu 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


^  “In  1 
Philadelplua 

neady  eveiybo^  reads 

JheBuUetm^ 


Net  paid  circulation  for  the  year  1923 — 505,035  copies  a  day. 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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DETROIT 
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681  Market  St. 
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